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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


HE fourteenth year of the New England Quarterly be- 

gins in circumstances of unprecedented world upheaval 
and national danger, but with bright prospects for its own 
immediate future. There is no dearth of acceptable contribu- 
tions dealing with significant phases of New England history 
and letters; and many of them fall within the periods and 
fields in which scholarly comment is most lacking—the racial, 
industrial, social, religious, and cultural changes and develop- 
ments of the last hundred years; the outstanding personali- 
ties which have influenced New England history since the 
Civil War; and the appraisal of writers and thinkers of the 
early twentieth century. Fresh, original, authentic, and well- 
written papers on these topics are still solicited. 

In the annual process of rotation of membership on the 
Board of Editors, the Quarterly welcomes the return of Pro- 
fessor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard, and the election 
of Professor Clarence H. Faust, of the University of Chicago, 
who has contributed much to our understanding of early 
New England thought, especially through his work on Jona- 
than Edwards. The two retiring members, Professor Austin 
Warren, now of the University of Iowa, and Professor F. O. 
Matthiessen, of Harvard, have rendered valuable service dur- 
ing their expired term. 
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Readers who had ordered copies of the General Index for 
the first ten volumes of the Quarterly, 1928-1937, have recent- 
ly received them. The Index, as was anticipated, reflects credit 
upon its compiler, Mr. Waldo Lincoln Palmer, and upon its 
editor, Stewart Mitchell, Esquire, former managing editor of 
the Quarterly, whose fidelity and accuracy are known to all 
readers of the periodical. Since the Index lists all names and 
topics mentioned in the essays, memoranda and documents, 
and reviews of the first ten volumes, it will be of great value 
and helpfulness as a work of reference in libraries which have 
maintained files from the beginning. A surplus stock beyond 
the original number of orders has been printed, and copies 
can be purchased at a price of five dollars. Future orders 
should be addressed to the editorial office, 200 Stevens Hall, 
Orono, Maine. Bound copies, if desired, in attractive library 
binding, can be obtained at an additional charge of $1.75. 

The Quarterly pays its respects to a distinguished con- 
temporary, the Dalhousie Review, whose January issue cele- 
brates the twentieth anniversary of its founding. In part, like 
the New England Quarterly, a regional publication, repre- 
senting the Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Prince Edward’s Island, it also features interpretive 
articles on present issues by eminent Canadian, American, 
and European commentators, including in the last-named 
group “Pertinax,” Gaetano Salvemini, Count Sforza, and 
Madame Genevieve Tabouis. Chief credit for its high stan- 
dard is due to the energetic guidance of its editor-in-chief, 
Professor Herbert L. Stewart, of Dalhousie University. Be- 
cause of its intrinsic value, the increasingly close and friendly 
relations between Canada and the United States, and the 
inclusion of such articles as Edward Berry’s “The Road to 
Concord,” and Mrs. Maxwell Vesey’s “A Strange Interlude 
in Border History,” an account of the British occupation of 
Eastport during the War of 1812, in the current edition, it 
might well find a place in many New England public and 
private libraries. 
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We record with regret the passing of an anonymous donor, 
one of the most loyal supporters of the New England Quar- 
terly, Mr. Samuel Henshaw, who died on February 5, in his 
ninetieth year. Mr. Henshaw was Director Emeritus of the 
Harvard University Museum, having served as Curator and 
Director of the Museum of Comparative Zoology from 1904 
to 1918 and as Director of the University Museum (excluding 
the Peabody Museum) from 1918 to 1927. 











LOW-COST HOUSING 
THE NEW ENGLAND TRADITION 


JOHN COOLIDGE 


I 


O other purely domestic problem is more insistently 

hammered into the public consciousness today than the 
question of low-cost housing. Yet in all present-day discus- 
sion of the matter one aspect is invariably forgotten. Nobody 
seems to remember that whatever else it may be, the building 
of low-cost housing is an American achievement of long 
standing. In fact, America was the first country to face the 
social implications of the Industrial Revolution, the first to 
build low-cost housing systematically and on a large scale. 
This early housing was not the result of the exceptional phi- 
lanthropy of our capitalist ancestors. Rather, it was the direct 
outcome of the unique social and economic situation in which 
they found themselves. 

In America, as in England, textile manufacturing was the 
first trade-group to develop into a modern mass-production 
industry. In England the soil had been prepared by four 
centuries of a special economic evolution. When the inven- 
tion of the steam engine and of various special machines 
made factory manufacturing possible, it was able to replace 
household manufacturing speedily. Indeed, the new method 
of production soon surpassed the old. Expanding to supply 
new foreign markets, the textile industry grew like a weed. 

But over here, manufacturing was from the start a hot- 
house plant, raised in the artificial atmosphere of war. It 
was the English Civil War that sowed the seed. It was the 
series of crises that began with the American Revolution and 
ended with the War of 1812 that raised the sprout and 
brought it to maturity. Then suddenly, the crises being over, 
this cultivated flower was obliged to adjust itself to an unfos- 
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tered existence in a peaceful world. Moreover, to make mat- 
ters more difficult, it was just at this time that machinery was 
introduced. Thus the American textile industry was obliged 
to transform itself simultaneously in two fundamental ways. 
All at once it had to change from wartime to peacetime con- 
ditions, and from home to factory production. Small wonder, 
therefore, that it was faced with problems which were un- 
known to its English counterpart, problems which it must 
solve if it were to survive and develop. 

Survive and develop the American textile industry did, but 
only at the cost of introducing several startling innovations. 
Of these, the most significant today is the type of manufactur- 
ing settlement that was produced—factory towns which pro- 
vided model housing for the employees. In addition, for the 
first and only time in America, these towns attempted to solve 
at the start all the problems of shelter and city planning that 
would be likely to occur in an industrial community. Natu- 
rally such a remarkable scheme was not perfected overnight. 
It evolved, though rapidly, and its evolution can be divided 
into distinct stages, corresponding to the growth of the 
textile manufacturing itself. 


II 


As early as the seventeenth century, small fulling mills 
had been established in America wherever there was a small 
stream and a population large enough to support them. But 
the modern textile industry began only in 1790, when Sam- 
uel Slater set up in Rhode Island the first efficient spinning 
machinery. That event led at once to the building of spinning 
mills and transformed what had been a handicraft into a 
small business. The size of the establishments was limited 
by the fact that the weaving could not as yet be done indus- 
irially. The yarn spun in the mills had still to be farmed out 
to local craftsmen, who turned it into cloth. It was not eco- 
nomical, therefore, to build a factory which would turn out 
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more yarn than could be woven in the neighborhood. In- 
stead, when a business became profitable, the owners started 
another small concern elsewhere. Thus by 1810, there were 
almost two hundred and fifty textile mills in the United 
States, most of them scattered about the New England hinter- 
land. 

These earliest mills depended largely upon child labor. 
The manufacturers hired prolific families by preference, for 
it was not necessary to pay high wages if one could employ 
several children to help support each grown man. Since the 
machinery was driven by water power, the factories were 
located off the beaten track. Indeed, so remote were they 
generally that there was no place for the working families to 
live, and almost from the start the entrepreneurs were obliged 
to provide housing for their workers. Thus they built the 
first mill villages. 

The scheme they adopted was perfectly straightforward. 
The single factory stood beside the small stream. A road lined 
with elm trees led up to it. Given the labor force, the housing 
naturally consisted of snug, individual cottages, and these 
were placed behind white picket fences on either side of the 
street, spaced wide apart. One is accustomed to think of nine- 
teenth-century industrial housing in terms of appalling over- 
crowding of the English Midlands, or the bottomless squalor 
of an American slum. Bv contrast, these villages appear com- 
pletely admirable. Indeed, in typical examples like Fiskeville 
or Hope, in Rhode Island, the regular planning, the broad, 
well-shaded roads, the simple but finely proportioned houses, 
seem today like the realization of some Utopian dream. 
Actually, the settlements were neither visionary nor strik- 
ingly novel. So far from representing a radical new depar- 
ture, they are strongly traditional—not to say conservative— 
architecturally, and as a social conception they indicate an 
obvious extension of the recognized scheme of things, rather 
than the first step in the creation of a new order. With their 
handful of houses, their company store, their lone church, 
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they are little more than up-to-date examples of manorial 
paternalism. Certainly they were not considered in any way 
remarkable at the time when they were built. 


Ill 


This phase ended in 1815, when Francis Cabot Lowell set 
up the first American power loom in Waltham, Massachusetts. 
The appearance of this new machine led to drastic changes. 
Since the manufacturer was no longer tied down by the local 
supply of skilled weavers, he could use unskilled labor 
throughout. This meant that the individual plant might be 
indefinitely extended, and for the first time mass production 
was possible. Just as spinning machinery had turned a craft 
into a business, so the power loom turned this business into 
“big business.” But the creation of large manufacturing plants 
brought the industry face to face with three new problems— 
labor supply, public opposition, and capital. 

Scarcity of labor had been a characteristic of America since 
the first settlement. It remained so as long as there was land 
in the West which the ambitious Easterner could obtain on 
easy terms. The small spinning mills had managed to side- 
step this problem. By appealing to ne’er-do-wells and by 
using any children who were available, they had with difficulty 
filled the ranks of their employees. But the new large-scale 
plants were obliged to face the labor difficulty squarely and 
to overcome it. One method was to import foreign workmen 
under contract. This was expensive, and besides, alien govern- 
ments made it difficult for good workmen to emigrate. What 
was needed was an untapped source of native labor. 

Before the introduction of machinery, the burden of 
clothing the family in homespun had fallen chiefly upon the 
unmarried young women of farms. As the spinning mills 
developed, this class found less and less to do, and by the 
time mass production appeared, many of them were more or 
less idle. Here, then, was a group of unemployed to which 
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industry could appeal. As laborers they had the advantage 
of being the least mobile element in the population. On the 
other hand, they were not indigent. They were not to be 
driven to work in the mills by the need to support themselves. 
They would have to be enticed thither by the prospect of 
high wages. 

Almost everybody in America was opposed to the develop- 
ment of industry on a large scale. The general public was 
all too familiar with the social conditions that machinery 
had created for the English proletariat. Not unnaturally, 
people felt that “this degradation was the result of the peculiar 
occupation,” as one early industrialist expressed it. Manu- 
facturing was considered a tainted pursuit. There arose a 
general resolve, “It shan’t happen here.” 

The earliest mills had escaped notoriety because individu- 
ally they were small in size, and nowhere was there a suffi- 
cient concentration of them to blight a whole neighborhood 
and to create a proletarian problem. The new mills, however, 
were too conspicuous to avoid censure; they had to exorcise 
the picjudice. In order to make life in the factories respect- 
able enough to attract the daughters of the puritan Yankee 
farmers, the early manufacturers had to guarantee that work- 
ing in the mills would neither corrupt the maidens, nor debase 
them socially. They must prevent the creation of a permanent 
working population by encouraging the girls to come and 
work for a few years only, and then to return to their homes. 
During this brief period, of course, the manufacturers would 
have to assume responsibility for the whole daily life of their 
employees. Consequently they must not only provide model 
low-cost housing, but they must even develop and control a 
whole settlement dependent upon the factory. 

Spinning mills were built and run with a small amount of 
capital. This was supplied out of the savings of one or two 
local men, who owned and administered the business. Mass 
production necessitated the accumulation of a great quantity 
of money, more than any one man or small group of men 
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could conveniently risk. If this large capital were to be as 
sembled, a new type of organization must be developed. It 
was in answer to this need that the modern limited liability 
corporation was gradually evolved. 

The solution of these problems profoundly altered the 
relation of mill owner to mill worker, and of both to society 
as a whole. Corporate ownership involved the re-allocation 
of those rights, responsibilities, and powers which in earlier 
enterprises had been vested in the single person of the owner. 
The executives took over the duties of ownership and wielded 
the power; the stockholders acquired the rights. But the 
executives were just hirelings: they could not act indepen- 
dently; they were only agents of the stockholders, while the 
stockholders, by sacrificing their power of immediate control, 
became mere rentiers. They too were dependent upon, rather 
than rulers of the business. There was a similar development 
at the opposite end of the scale. Mass production involved 
such a large number of workers that each one was no longer 
personally engaged by a specific owner. Instead, all were the 
employees of a corporation, all became members of a prole- 
tarian class. Thus at every level the independence of the indi- 
vidual was subordinated to the requirements of the collective 
creative process. Earlier, the needs of national warfare had 
transformed the captain of mercenaries into a general and 
changed his men-at-arms into soldiers. Now the requirements 
of modern industry turned owner, manager, and worker into — 
cogs and levers that operated a super-personal, a national, 
manufacturing organization. 

To shelter this organization it was necessary to create a 
new type of industrial settlement. The old mill village was 
completely obsolete. The very increase in size was to be of 
enormous importance, for as a settlement grows it becomes 
complex in geometric proportions. Where formerly one gen- 
eral store and a single church had sufficed, now a whole com- 
munity would be needed to satisfy the incidental demands of 
the workers. Moreover, the scale and the impersonal character 
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of the activities was bound to give the cities a self-sufficiency 
which the villages strikingly lacked. They had been wholly 
dependent upon the single figure of the owner, reflecting 
him in every building. The new cities would be independent 
organisms—each a creative nucleus, ringed by groups of 
people in various sorts and degrees of relationship. If the 
former had represented the last version of the manor village, 
the latter were to be new examples of an old urban type, the 
purveyor town. Like Oxford, like papal Rome, like Wash- 
ington, the new cities would owe their existence to the pres- 
ence of an institution of national, even of international, 
importance, and this existence would be completely focused 
on the problem of operating and supplying that institution. 


IV 


Francis Cabot Lowell had realized these things even before 
he set up his first power loom. Waltham was a testing ground. 
If the machinery ran satisfactorily, and if there proved to be 
a market for machine woven goods, he planned to embark 
on a really large-scale venture. In the words of a contempo- 
rary, he intended to create at one stroke a complete industrial 
city which would be to Boston “what Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield were to their respective seaports.” 
He even sketched the social and economic outlines of the 
community. His sudden death prevented his carrying out this 
project, but his associates persevered, and in 1822 they found- 
ed what became the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, following 
the principles which he had laid down. 

Their venture was a fabulous success. Naturally it was 
imitated. Lowell was followed by Saco, by Nashua, by Man- 
chester, Lawrence, Lewiston, Holyoke, and a whole series of 
mill towns, founded one right after another, up until the Civil 
War. All these towns are concentrated in a fairly restricted 
area, for the requirements of mass production very consider- 
ably limited the location of the new plants. An initial limi- 
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tation was the fact that only New England could offer an 
accumulation of capital and labor large enough to nourish 
mass production industries. Moreover, before the rise of the 
railroads had made cheap coal available, water was the only 
source of industrial power. A large plant had to stand beside 
a large river, and these rivers were chiefly found in the center 
of the New England district. 

Acccordingly, these cities form a well-defined geographical 
group. They are also isolated historically. They differ from 
the earlier mill villages in size, from later industrial towns 
in conception and in location. But as if to compensate for 
this uniqueness, there is remarkable uniformity within the 
group. All founded about the same time, all located close 
together, all imitating a single model, there is little to differ- 
entiate one from another. A single description will, in its 
main outlines, hold true for all of them. 

Once a group of capitalists had decided to go into the tex- 
tile business, their first problem was to choose some water- 
fall as a site for manufacturing. This done, they bought up 
power rights and the land on both sides of the river. Then, 
having decided just where they were going to place the town, 
they laid out a great road following the course of the river 
about a quarter of a mile away. This road became the back- 
bone of the community. It divided the property into two por- 
tions, quite distinct in character. The land toward the river _ 
was reserved for industry. The land away from the river was 
given over to the bourgeoisie. 

The next step was to develop the area. The river was 
dammed and the water diverted into a canal which had been 
dug parallel to the bank, a hundred yards away. This made 
an island between the canal and the river, and it was here 
that the factories were placed. Next to them, the section be- 
tween the canals and the highroad was devoted to the indus- 
trial housing. Across the main road, the company’s land was 
laid out in streets, divided into lots, and auctioned off to 
individual purchasers. 
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Then, generally, the promoters organized manufacturing 
corporations. These leased sites from the land-holding com- 
pany, and built factories and housing there. Sometimes the 
original company put up mills and engaged in manufacturing 
on its own account. In either event, once production began, 
outsiders were attracted to the town, and the community was 
fairly launched. It organized itself at once into five castes. At 
the top was the oligarchy of the corporation executives. They 
formed an isolated and compact group, and they had complete 
control over the whole situation. Next to this small aristoc- 
racy there was a gentry made up of the skilled employees, from 
junior executives to mere foremen. Beneath them were the 
mill hands, the thousands of sturdy farm girls who were actu- 
ally responsible for production, and who formed a yeomanry. 
Finally, there were the day laborers, mainly an immigrant 
Irish proletariat, who dug the canals and built the mills. 
Outside of these four groups there were the settlers who lived 
on the other side of the main street. They ranged all the way 
from adventuring gentlemen who thought they saw a chance 
to make a killing in real estate, to scalawags typical of any 
booming community. But the majority were lawyers, minis- 
ters, and tradesmen, busily engaged in becoming substantial 
citizens by providing country girls with city conveniences. 

The clarity of the city plan and the simplicity of the social 
organization were reflected in the architecture. All the build- 
ings except the factories were small. Even these were neither 
large nor pretentious. None the less, strikingly isolated on the 
river as they were, and arranged in orderly groups, the mills 
provided a fitting focus for all the tidy little structures of the 
community. A typical manufacturing “establishment” would 
consist of three to five brick mills standing side by side on the 
river bank, and a string of low buildings along the inner 
edge of the island. Frequently the central unit was crowned 
with a cupola, and the end ones were placed at right angles 
to the rest so that the whole enclosed a quadrangle. Thus in 
appearance, the Mill Yard of twelve decades ago was very 
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similar to the Georgian college yard of today. Indeed, if 
one would visualize what the factories of Waltham and Lowell 
looked like when they were built, one must think not of grimy 
remodelled vestiges that still survive, but of Nassau Hall, of 
the original buildings at Harvard, or of the old views of Yale. 

A mill without housing was just as inconceivable in central 
New England a century ago as a boarding school without 
dormitories would be today. Generally the dwellings lay 
across a narrow street from the factories, arranged in a series 
of short rows. A large plant might employ fourteen hundred 
women and three hundred and fifty men, and would provide 
living quarters for almost all of them. 

The various types of accommodations were strictly segre- 
gated. Thus, standing prominently apart would be the resi- 
dence of the “Agent,” local boss of the company, or “Vice- 
President in Charge of Production.” An ample square man- 
sion, severely plain except for a fanlight over the door and 
a little beading at the eaves, it was patently as solid and con- 
servative in character as the puritan dictator who lived in it. 
Thus the Agent guarded his flock from his home by night, 
as he watched over them by day from his office. 

Secondary executives would be provided with more modest 
residences. The skilled employees lived in double houses, or 
in “tenements,” that is, apartments arranged in long blocks. 
One and all, they repeated on a smaller scale the dwelling of 
the Agent. The only difference was the absence of even those 
sparse decorative features with which his mansion was pro- 
vided. But however simple, the buildings were always sub- 
stantial and four-square houses, fit for the deacons of the 
church and the pillars of society. 

The farm girls lived in thirty-odd boarding houses, kept by 
widows of strait-laced principles and straitened circumstances. 
These brick structures looked like long strings of single 
houses, three and a half stories high. There would be eight 
or more boarding houses in each string, and at least thirty 
girls lived in each boarding house. The arrangements were 
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almost always the same. The entrances were grouped in pairs, 
with a party wall between. Within, on one side there were a 
long corridor and the stairway, while on the other were two 
small dark rooms. One of these served as the parlor for the 
landlady, the other as a dining room for the boarders. The 
kitchen and its capacious pantry were in a wooden ell out 
back. The only running water in the establishment was in a 
large washroom, adjacent to the outhouses. On the upper 
floor there was a stair-well surrounded by a narrow corridor. 
Four bedrooms opened off this. The two larger were over the 
main rooms below, the pair of smaller ones lay one over 
the front door, the other over the passage to the kitchen. Each 
was planned to accommodate at least four, and sometimes as 
many as six or eight girls, two to a bed. 

Here, during the three or four years they worked in the 
mills, the girls returned twice a day to snatch a hasty meal. 
Here, while they saved up a dowry or paid to send a brother 
through Harvard, they lived and slept after their twelve-hour 
day and six-day week was over. For the privilege they paid 
$1.20 a week, almost forty per cent of their wages. 

The whole social experiment of these towns, the “Lowell 
system,” was the subject of much controversy, but contempo- 
raries had only praise for the housing. The rent was not 
exorbitant, since similar quarters in the town fetched two or 
three times the figure set by the corporations. The supply of 
water was abundant; the sanitary facilities were considered 
adequate. Certainly, most of the boarding houses were “a 
superior class of building,” well constructed and admirably 
maintained. Certainly, the “tenements are finished off in a 
style much above the common farm houses of the country, 
and more nearly resemble the abodes of respectable mechanics 
in rural villages,” as one observer remarked. Certainly, they 
provided “an air of neatness and comfort exceeding what 
most of the occupants have been accustomed to in their 
paternal homes.” Apparently their only fault architecturally 
was the ventilation. The general point of view on this matter 
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changed rapidly. When the first houses were designed in the 
twenties they probably conformed to the generally accepted 
standards of the time, but pretty soon it was realized that one 
small window was inadequate for the bedroom of four or 
more persons. 

The ordered array of gabled boxes that made up the cor- 
poration buildings was echoed on the other side of the main 
street. The long boarding-house boxes, the chunky, inde- 
pendent boxes where the overseers lived, and the tall cupo- 
laed boxes of the mills found their counterpart in the strings 
of shops in boxes along the thoroughfare, in the sturdy, self- 
satisfied boxes which accommodated the prosperous citizens, 
and in the ample, belfried boxes where everybody worshiped. 
But it is indeed enlightening to turn from all these tidy 
dwellings of the natives to the huts of the day laborers. Irish 
immigrants for the most part, the corporation made no pro- 
vision for them, since they had not entered into the calcula- 
tions of those who planned the town. In their destitution 
they had to content themselves with miserable hovels, clus- 
tered about the crude Catholic church on some otherwise 
useless piece of property. Their shacks have always been 
destroyed in the later growth of the cities, but descriptions 
of them remain. Here is the situation in Lowell in 1831: 


Within a few rods of the canals there is a settlement called by 
some New Dublin, which occupies rather more than an acre of - 
ground. It contains a population of not far from five hundred 
Irish, who dwell in about a hundred cabins, from seven to ten 
feet in height, built of slabs and rough boards, a fireplace made of 
stone in one end, topped out with two or three flour barrels or 
lime casks. In a central situation is the school house, built in the 
same style of the dwelling houses, turfed up to the eaves, with a 
window in one end and small holes in two sides for the admis- 
sion of air and light. 


Dreadful as were these living conditions, in the heyday of 
the “Lowell system” they applied to only some five per cent 
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of the population. They were less serious, therefore, as a fact 
than as a symptom. For they were one of the first signs of that 
social callousness which in a hundred years has allowed rural 
and urban slums to become the normal habitat of one third 
of the nation, and which has even permitted the gradual 
destruction of those model communities that had already 
been built. 


Vv 


Although in the cities of central New England the initial 
high level was maintained for about twenty years, after the 
depression of 1837 a very gradual falling off can be observed. 
Thanks to increasing competition, the prosperity of the tex- 
tile manufacturing companies came to depend more and more 
upon exploitation of the laborers. This meant a speed-up of 
work, and a relative lowering of wages. But the serious decline 
began only after the Civil War. The development of the 
railroads brought down the price of coal, and it became pos- 
sible to run mills by steam. Thereupon the source of energy 
ceased to be the factor which determined the location of a 
plant, and transportation facilities became the paramount 
consideration. New factories were built, not inland but along 
the seaboard. The favorite locations were in decaying com- 
mercial centers like Newburyport and New Bedford, for they 
offered a double advantage. On the one hand, the steam mills 
benefited from cheap water-borne transportation; on the 
other, impoverished sailors and fishermen provided a large 
supply of helpless and exploitable labor. 

In order to compete, the aging water-mills were obliged to 
drive their employees yet harder, and to debase further the 
standard of living. Most of the New England farmers had 
migrated to the more fertile West, and the remaining native 
girls would have none of the mills, under these new condi- 
tions. Their places were taken by immigrants. This substitu- 
tion immediately caused a fundamental change. The immi- 
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grants were completely dependent upon the cotton industry, 
and they formed a permanent proletarian population. Wave 
after wave of foreigners rolled in, the Irish replacing the 
English, the French-Canadians replacing the Irish, and the 
Greeks replacing the French Canadians. Some of them 
brought with them horrid “alien” notions of unionism and 
the class struggle. All together, they created racial, religious, 
and linguistic problems which were more than the fatherly 
discipline of the corporations chose to cope with. Most of 
the executives lost patience. It was simpler to sell off the 
company houses than to try to perform the functions of a 
miniature League of Nations in the midst of interminable 
national feuds and international riots. 

The first third of the twentieth century brought the final 
liquidation. Labor costs rather than transportation costs 
became the factor which controlled industrial efficiency. 
Southern mills, less hampered by social legislation, and sup- 
porting a lower standard of living, began to offer New Eng- 
land serious competition. Naturally, it was the older factories 
of the North that felt this most keenly. Despite the brief 
prosperity of the War years, many of them were forced into 
bankruptcy in the early twenties, and when the recent de- 
pression came, those that remained were operating at a small 
fraction of capacity. 

Low-cost housing was now a luxury almost none could 
afford. Where they were able to, the companies sold off the 
remaining boarding houses for rooming establishments and 
let the apartments of the skilled employees degenerate into 
tenements, in the modern sense of the word. Where they 
could not even avail themselves of these sordid possibilities, 
they tore down the housing to save taxes. Here and there the 
land might be turned into a gas station or a parking space; 
otherwise it was just left gaping in vacant lots. Today it is 
all but impossible to see in the rows of decrepit wooden dwell- 
ings or the files of blackened barracks the vestiges of model 
housing. No amount of imagination can conjure out of the 
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jungle of weeds and debris and rusting spur tracks the vision 
of a trim and rational piece of city planning. 


VI 


Changed social conditions forced the Lowell System to be 
discarded in the years after the Civil War. All that remained 
of the architectural entity which the System had created fell 
to pieces during the nineteen-twenties. Neither the one nor 
the other was abolished. Rather, they decayed and were re- 
placed at haphazard, piecemeal. Neither of them exerted any | 
appreciable influence upon later industrial settlements. By 
the time that other mass production industries arose, the 
problem of motive power had been solved by the use of coal, 
and the problem of labor supply by mass immigration. Where 
it was not possible to locate industries near large population 
centers, one finds the company town, it is true. But later com- 
pany towns differed markedly from the Lowell group. They 
were generally small. The inhabitants always formed a 
permanent proletariat, and the corporation owned and con- 
trolled every organization and institution in the town in a 
way that had not been possible earlier. Later company towns 
are enlargements of the earliest cotton manufacturing vil- 
lages; they are in no way connected with Lowell and its 
fellows. 

Thus the textile cities of central New England are sports 
in the general line of American industrial evolution. They 
are remembered, if at all, as sociological curiosities. Their 
architecture, decaying and ruined, has been completely for- 
gotten. Yet it is precisely their architecture, and particularly 
their housing, which has a vital significance for us today. Like 
similar unprecedented and issueless nineteenth-century cre- 
ations, like the neo-classic commercial buildings, like the 
Crystal Palace, in its essentials it is amazingly modern. 

Before the Industrial Revolution there were two distinct 
kinds of large-scale housing projects—the princely type and 
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the paternal type. Uniform dwellings, conceived as members 
of a series, were essential components of every Baroque capi- 
tal. Their primary function was to provide an ornamental 
approach to the palace on one side, just as the formal gardens 
served as a foil for it on the other. Incidentally, of course, the 
houses sheltered the retainers of the court. But the buildings 
were not planned so as to be convenient places to live, any 
more than the park was laid out so as to be a convenient place 
to grow vegetables. The dwellings, like the gardens, were de- 
signed almost wholly in terms of their initial external effect. 

The second type of housing project was the result of a 
tradition of manorial paternalism inherited from the Middle 
Ages. It was perhaps a result of the feudal system that fre- 
quently an individual aristocrat would feel it advisable or 
even necessary to provide his personal employees with suit- 
able living quarters. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, sporadically, but all over Europe, rich 
men put up little groups of cottages for their dependents. 
The houses they built show two striking characteristics. In 
the first place, they are generally conceived as the solution 
of an isolated problem, the housing problem. Collectively 
they do not form a self-sufficient community. In the second 
place, they are always practical, geared to the functional re- 
quirements of living. Generally, in contrast to the pomp and 
pretentiousness of the courtiy housing, these buildings are 
simple and traditional in style. ; 

The housing of the New England mill cities combined the 
best features of both these earlier types. Baroque-fashion, the 
settlement is conceived as a whole. The housing is placed 
within this whole according to the part it will play in the life 
of the residents. It is carefully related to the mills on the one 
hand, and to the shops, public buildings, and churches on 
the other. But this relation’ is purely a functional one. The 
dwellings are not designed to form a handsome approach to 
the mills. On the contrary, like the houses of the manorial 
settlements, they are planned merely to provide decent shel- 
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ter, efficiently. Like them, too, they fall wholly within the 
vernacular architectural tradition. 

Precisely because this housing embodied elements from 
both these types, it was pre-eminent in three respects. It was 
comprehensive in conception, it was efficient in operation, 
and it conformed to folk custom. These qualities are the 
ideal of every planner today. Because our early housing real- 
ized them, it can perhaps suggest clues to the solution of our 
immediate problems. 

But it must be recognized that the present importance of 
nineteenth-century buildings in general, and of these build- 
ings in particular, is not to be found in their superficial char- 
acteristics. Lowell and her sisters are not models for modern 
practice. Given independent, unmarried labor, the company 
town with its tenements and boarding houses worked well 
enough. But under contemporary conditions of employment, 
a similar design could hardly be tolerated. Today, such pater- 
nalism would be as much an anachronism as the lack of central 
heating, the bedrooms with a single window, and the back- 
yards where privies alternated with pigpens, all of which 
were characteristic of model homes a century ago. These 
houses are significant, not because of the technique by which 
they solved the housing problem, but because of the fact that 
they did solve it. For this fact gives us an insight into those 
social forces which once refused to permit the existence of 
slums, and which must be called into play again if we are 
ever to rid ourselves of that evil. 

The general situation a century and a quarter ago was not 
so basically different from the situation today as one might 
suppose. Then, as now, it was impossible for industrial work- 
ers to provide adequate shelter for themselves, despite excep- 
tionally high wages. Then, as now, the enlightened public 
recognized the desirability of decent living quarters. There is 
only one paramount feature which distinguishes that period 
from our own. At that time it was recognized that proper 
housing was not a reward won by the able, but the right of all. 
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The way in which this principle was slowly forgotten is one 
of the tragedies of American social history. It was allowed to 
lapse, partly because immigration created a rift between the 
dominant native stock and the foreign-born workmen, partly 
because the forces striving for social betterment became ex- 
clusively focused upon the slavery question. Eventually the 
old point of view was replaced by a directly contrary attitude, 
the Victorian attitude par excellence. 

This was imported from England. There, at least in the 
towns, the Industrial Revolution had brought about a wide- 
spread debasement of living conditions. It had also created a 
powerful urban middle class, a class which during the nine- 
teenth century took over the initiative in architectural mat- 
ters. Unsympathetic to the traditions of the land-owning 
aristocracy, confronted by the reality of universal and appal- 
ling slums, it was natural that wealthy manufacturers did not 
consider good housing either a necessity or an obligation. 
Instead, they thought of it as a charity, a sop to be thrown 
to the proletariat. This point of view appears in America as 
early as the middle of the century. Our business men no 
longer considered it desirable that all the laborers should 
dwell in abodes fit for “respectable mechanics in rural vil- 
lages.” Instead, a selected few were to be provided with pre- 
tentious warrens, put up by Pious Foundations for the Relief 
of the Deserving Poor. 

Consciously or unconsciously, this smug attitude remains 
the belief of most good people today. The housing problem 
should be solved, of course; but the American Way is on the 
one hand to encourage rugged individuals to own their own 
homes, and on the other to look out for the unfortunate and 
the unfit by private bounty. Government low-cost housing 
projects smack of modernistic architecture, boondoggling, 
professorial reformers, and other unpleasant associations. Yet 
it is hardly any longer necessary to demonstrate that this Vic- 
torian ideology is unequal to the present-day task. When 
paternalism was possible, the American public forced indus- 
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trial promoters to provide low-cost housing directly out of 
their own pockets. Now that paternalism is no longer possible, 
the American public must supply the housing indirectly, 
through taxes and government projects. But government in- 
tervention is raised above the level of political expediency 
only if decent shelter is recognized on the same terms as decent 
education, as a birthright and not as a privilege. This, indeed, 
is the only possible democratic point of view. 

Our initial task is therefore a fundamental change in ideol- 
ogy. Such a change should not be hard, for the early textile 
cities prove that it is not a question of dropping our time- 
honored native attitude in favor of some foreign “ism.’” We 
have merely to re-establish the one point of view which is 
peculiar to this country. 

Thus, the early textile cities are a historic declaration of our 
attitude to low-cost housing. Far more explicitly than any 
document could, they state that it is not individualism, not 
the merchant-bountiful and not the slum, but the belief that 
proper housing is a universal birthright which constitutes the 
American tradition. 








WILLIAM BILLINGS 
PIONEER IN AMERICAN MUSIC 


RAYMOND MORIN 


E who invade the thickly populated concert-halls, 

opera houses, and musical stadiums of the present 
generation too often ignore or are unaware of the struggle 
the art of music has persistently faced since its infancy, to 
free itself from its servitude to other arts, to escape from the 
misusages of charlatans, and to reach ever greater heights. 

It is not only because William Billings (1746-1800) was 
the first American to make music his profession, or because 
he wrote and published the first significant volume of original 
music by an American, or because he was the founder of the 
oldest musical society in America—the Stoughton Musical 
Society, of Stoughton, Massachusetts—that we should remem- 
ber him: it is rather because his writings and influence figured 
so significantly in the transition that American music under- 
went from its Puritan origin to the nineteenth century. 

All great musical culminators have of necessity been influ- 
enced by their predecessors and often by their contemporaries. 
The resources which William Billings inherited did not pro- 
vide such paved routes; his progress was generated by his deep 
inherent interest in the art, by his strength of character, and 
by the encouragement of his friends. 

That he wrote unimportant music as judged by our present 
standards becomes obvious without minute analysis. But one 
cannot judge it too harshly when one considers how little 
it was based upon the innovations of his immediate predeces- 
sors, Bach and Handel, or upon those of his European con- 
temporaries, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, who were 
comparatively unknown in this country. Rather the music of 
Billings was written to the specifications of an age of appren- 
ticeship which music served for centuries before it attained 
self-reliance. 
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Thus, Billings’ importance lies chiefly in the effect of his 
writings and teachings upon the early development of Ameri- 
can music. 


I 


Ten years after their marriage, William and Elizabeth 
Clark Billings, of Boston, had a son, William, who was born 
October 7, 1746. His parents being of moderate circumstances, 
the young man was required to seek an occupation as he 
entered his teens, and accordingly became a tanner’s appren- 
tice. It is said that his inherent interest in music was so great 
that the walls of the shop and many sides of leather became 
covered with his earliest attempts at musical composition.’ 

The musical education of any student of that period was 
necessarily desultory: mainly it meant attendance at one or 
more of the “singing-schools,” and self-directed study from 
such texts as Tansur’s The Royal Melody Compleat, John 
Tufts’ Introduction to The Singing of Psalm-Tunes, or 
Thomas Walter’s Grounds and Rules of Musick Explained, 
which at their best were superficial collections of elementary 
rules for the writing of the most simple harmony. It was from 
such volumes as these, however, that William Billings in- 
structed himself in the elements of musical composition; 
and stimulated by his dissatisfaction with them, he “invented” 
his “fuguing” style of writing. This “fuguing” style had little 
in common with the polyphonic complexities of Bach. Nor 
was it original with Billings, for it had been in use in Eng- 
land for a number of years before his time. In his Singing 
Master's Assistant he defined the fugue as follows: “Notes 
flying after each other, altho’ not always the same sound. 
N. B. Music is said to be fuguing when one part comes in 
after another; its beauties cannot be numbered, it is suffi- 
cient to say, that it is universally pleasing.” Billings did use 
~~ 4 Louis C. Elson, The National Music of America (Boston, 1924), 67—75. 


A sketch of Billings by Fannie L. Gwinner Cole is included in the Dictionary 
of American Biography. 
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this rudimentary style with refreshing originality, however, 
and somewhat more advanced treatment, which resulted in 
a welcomed relief from the solemnity of the unmusical tunes 
then in use. 

At the age of eighteen, Billings married Mary Leonard, 
and proceeded to become the first man in America to adopt 
music as a profession, for he opened “a music shop near the 
Post-Office in Boston.” Up to the year 1770, approximately 
a dozen music-books had been published in or around Bos- 
ton; between 1770 and 1800 nearly forty other volumes ap- 
peared; thus there was a quantity, however small, of salable 
musical literature which could be procured at Billings’ 
Music Shop. In addition to this enterprise, assisted by the 
patronage of his friends, William Billings embarked on a 
career as singing teacher and occupied himself with the in- 
dustrious preparation of his first volume, The New Eng- 
land Psalm Singer, which appeared during his twenty-fourth 
year. Four years after this he was remarried, this time to Lucy 
Swan, a member of his singing class at Stoughton. 

The remainder of William Billings’ life was one of fame 
and prestige, which did not begin to lessen until after 1790. 
Nevertheless, it was a life of poverty. He found it well-nigh 
impossible to support his wife and six children, and when 
he died, September 26, 1800, he was buried from the home 
of his oldest daughter, Abigail Billings Penniman, in an 
unmarked grave on Boston Common; his burial place is now 
unknown. 


II 


Many of the great masters of music have been the victims 
of unfortunate physical afflictions. Our pioneer, William 
Billings, surely had his share: he was blind in one eye, one 
leg was shorter than the other, and one of his arms was con- 
siderably withered. These physical deformities, together with 
his ungainly appearance, rasping voice, constant snuff-taking, 
and eccentricities of personality, made him the target of much 
good-natured jesting, which was always met by his extra- 
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ordinary sense of humor. 

It would be amusing to know what Billings replied to the 
inquirer who, after a lengthy prelude of flattery, asked 
whether snoring was vocal or instrumental music! And what 
may have been his reaction upon finding two cats suspended 
by their tails to the sign outside his door, which read ‘Billings’ 
Music”? We do know how he treated the criticisms of the 
“simplicity” of the tunes in the New England Psalm Singer. 
In his second book, The Singing Master’s Assistant, he in- 
cluded a selection called “Jargon,” which was to be performed 
as follows: 


Let an ass bray the bass, let the filing of a saw carry the tenor, let 
a hog who is extremely weak scream the counter, and let a cart- 
wheel which is heavy loaded and that has long been without 
grease squeak the treble ... you may add the craking of a crow, 
the howling of a dog, the squalling of a cat, and what would grace 
the concert yet more, would be the rubbing of a wet finger upon 
a window glass...and if all these in conjunction should not 
reach the cause, you may add this most inharmonious of all 
sounds, “Pay me what thou owest.” 


Billings here spoke from sad experience, for though he was 
the best-known and most popular composer of his day in 
New England, and though Governor Samuel Adams and 
other influential persons were his ardent sponsors, he was 
often in debt. Yet he possessed such a genuine concern for 
the welfare of his less fortunate fellow-men that in 1785 he 
solicited the assistance of “singers of every denomination” 
to perform at a meeting “for the purpose of relieving the 
distressed.” Ironically, five years later, a “concert of Sacred 
Musick” was given “for the benefit of Mr. William Billings 
whose distress is real and whose merit in that science is gen- 
erally acknowledged.” And two years after that, a notice in 
connection with the publication of one of his works by sub- 
scription announced that “the distressed situation of Mr. 
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Billings’ family has so sensibly operated on the minds of 
the committee as to induce their assistance in the intended 
publication.” 

No less in evidence than his sense of humor and his kind- 
ness was his fervent patriotism. His pre-Revolutionary feel- 
ing toward the mother country is clearly expressed in the 
stanza on the title page of the New England Psalm Singer: 


O! Praise the Lord with one Consent 
And in this grand Design, 

Let Britain and the Colonies 
Unanimously join. 


During much of the War of Independence, Billings devoted 
his musical talents almost entirely to the expression of his 
political feelings—in fact, he became the patriotic composer 
of his day. He paraphrased his psalm-tunes into patriotic 
ones. For example, his tune Chester now began with the 
following words: 


Let tyrants shake their iron rod 

And Slav’ry clank her galling chains; 
We'll fear them not, We'll trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns. 


This and other tunes of his became favorite patriotic songs 
of the Revolution and, expressing the emotions of the Colo- 
nists, passed into America’s folk songs. They were played by 
every fifer in the Continental ranks, just as his original psalm- 
tunes were sung by the remotest church choirs and the sing- 
ing schools throughout the Northern and Middle States. 
In fact, hymns by Billings are still to be found in the hymnals 
of various churches, and others of his compositions are fre- 
quently heard performed by secular choral organizations. 
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Ill 


If misleading current opinion that the Puritans regarded 
music as “the invention of the Devil” were to be believed, one 
could but conclude that William Billings was descended of a 
people plunged in musical illiteracy; but the printing of the 
Bay Psalm Book in 1640 is evidence to the contrary, while the 
introduction of the organ in King’s Chapel in 1713 and the 
appearance of varied instruments and printed textbooks on 
music from about 1720 show a continuous musical history 
throughout the colonial period.* Nevertheless, this century 
and a half was English, musically, and the publication of the 
New England Psalm-Singer in 1770 was unquestionably the 
first important step in the “Americanization” of music. 

In the course of twenty-four years, Billings published six 
volumes, titled as follows: New England Psalm-Singer, or 
American Chorister (17770), The Singing-Master’s Assistant, 
or the Key to Practical Music (1'7'78)—often called Billings’ 
Best because of its popularity—, Music in Miniature (1779), 
The Psalm-Singer’s Amusement (1781), The Suffolk Har- 
mony (1786), and The Continental Harmony (1794). Al- 
though these six books comprised about six hundred pages, 
many of them contained reprinted anthems, fugues, introduc- 
tions, and essays. The contrasting brevity of at least one of his 
volumes was not due to his lack of musical resources, for in 
its preface he explains that his reasons “for not publishing the 
whole in one volume must be obvious to all who consider the 
present extravagant price of copper plate and paper.” 

All but his last publication were printed from engraved 
plates which were prepared by such men as Paul Revere, 
Benjamin Pierpont, Jr., and B. Johnson; his last volume was 
printed from music type by Isaiah Thomas. The accompany- 
ing “instructions” to his music were given in various forms— 


2 See Oscar G. Sonneck, Early Concert Life in America (Leipzig, 1907), 
and Percy A. Scholes, The Puritans and Music in England and New England 
(London, 1934). . 
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for example, “A Philosophical Essay on Sound,” “To All 
Musical Practitioners,” “Musical Dictionaries,” “Various Les- 
sons on Musical Composition,” “Prefaces by the Author,” “An 
Historical Account of G. Gamut,” and “An Instructive Con- 
versation between Scholar and Master.” As for the musical 
compositions themselves (over three hundred in all), most of 
them were written for four parts, indicated by the terms 
treble, counter, tenor, and bass. The metrical versions of 
many of the psalms were borrowed, but sometimes “where no 
credit was given the words were by the author.” 


IV 


Billings declared of “fuguing” music in his Continental 
Harmony that “there is more variety in one piece of fuguing 
music than in twenty pieces of plain-song”.... By “plain- 
song” Billings did not mean the unisonous vocal music of 
the first centuries of the Christian Church, but all music 
which was not contrapuntal in design. As has been stated, 
Billings’ fugues had none of the methodically arranged com- 
ponent parts of a Bach fugue; they were composed of a har- 
monic background with occasional brief fragments of contra- 
puntal movement between two or more of the voices. The 
harmony itself was spotted with glaring imperfections, such as 
an abundance of parallel fifths and octaves, triads with three 
roots, one fifth and no third, unprepared modulations to 
remote keys, false resolutions, abrupt interruptions of rhyth- 
mic movement, and many other devices that we have come to 
regard as defective unless skillfully penned by a master. 

Billings’ disregard for these essentials was not due entirely 
to a lack of knowledge, for in his New England Psalm-Singer 
he addressed “all musical practitioners” as follows: 


Perhaps it may be expected by some that I should say something 
concerning the rules for composition; to these I answer that 
Nature is the best dictator . .. Nature must lay the foundation .. . 
Nature must inspire the thought ...I have read several authors’ 
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rules on composition and find the strictest of them make some 
exception ...I have often heard of a poetic license and I don’t 
see why, with the same propriety there may not be a musical 
license . . . for my own part, I don’t think myself confined to any 
rules for composition laid down by any that went before me... 
so, in fact, I think it best that every composer be his own Carver. 


This attitude was inevitable; the superficiality of the music 
of Billings, and that of the authors to whom he alludes, mir- 
rored its source. The “rules” to which this music was written 
lacked details and provided the vaguest of directions. For 
example, Tansur, who was a widely accepted authority, ex- 
plained the construction of the Canon as follows: “To com- 
pose a Canon, you must first prick down your fugue (or such 
a quantity of notes as you have to lead your point) in one 
part; and then carry the same notes forward and prick them 
down in another part, either in the unison, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, etc. above or below the leading part.” 

Yet Billings utilized the specific knowledge he did possess 
to its utmost and added to it a remarkable power of inventive- 
ness. This is nowhere more in evidence than in the “Histori- 
cal Account of G. Gamut as Related by Herself and Taken in 
Shorthand by the Author,” prefacing the Singing Master's 
Assistant. In this delightfully metaphorical discussion, the 
gamut (scale) is likened to a “fruitful matron whose sons 
[sharp keys] have a strong propensity to mirth and cheerful- 
ness and whose daughters [flat keys} have a great propensity to 
grief and melancholy.” His inventiveness was not restricted to 
literary expression; Billings is said to have introduced the use 
of the pitch-pipe in setting the tune, as well as the use of the 
violoncello in the church service.* He is also said to have 
invented an instrument similar in principle to the metronome 
for use in establishing and maintaining the speed of a com- 
position.‘ 
~~ 8 Henry C. Lahee, Annals of Music in America (Boston, 1922), 7. 


4 William Billings, Singing Master’s Assistant (Boston, 1778), 17-22, Ref- 
erences 15 and 23 (definition of “Largo”). 
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Vv 


The heritage of music left to us by William Billings pales 
into obscurity when compared with the amount of excellent 
American music written since his time. But the influence 
which his faith and independence of spirit have had upon 
the development of American music is a tribute to him, for 
it was he who first broke away from English domination in 
musical matters, and proved his faith in the cause by making 
it his life’s work; and it was he who stimulated the first sig- 
nificant interest in an original national music.® 


5 For additional bibliography, cf. F. L. Ritter, Music in America (New 
York, 1883), 58-68; J. T. Howard, Our American Music (New York, 1931), 46; 
Frank J. Metcalf, American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music (New 
York, 1925), and “American Psalmody No. 5,” in The Choir Leader (Dayton, 
Ohio, August, 1914); Louis C. Elson, The History of American Music (New 
York and London, 1904); W. 8. B. Mathews, editor, A Hundred Years of Music 
in America (Chicago, 1889); and William Arms Fisher, Notes on Music in Old 
Boston (Boston, 1918), and Ye Old New England Psalm Tunes (Boston, 1930). 











CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE 
PRAGMATIC TRANSCENDENTALIST 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


SK the average college graduate who Charles Sanders 
Peirce was and, if he can answer at all, he will say: “the 
father of pragmatism.” Peirce profoundly influenced William 
James, Josiah Royce, and John Dewey. Professional philoso- 
phers are more apt to remember his technical excellence, 
calling him “America’s greatest logician.”” He was “the most 
original and versatile” of American philosophers, and the 
possessor of a “seminal mind.” *—All these things are true. 
But an important aspect of Peirce’s thought has been over- 
looked. He continued and developed the old ideas of trans- 
cendentalism. Before being a pragmatist, Peirce was an ardent 
idealist. 

Often the break between transcendental idealism and prag- 
matic naturalism has seemed absolute. William James empha- 
sized the practical aspect of thought so persuasively that prag- 
matism even came to be interpreted as the gospel of material 
success. Although this was a mistaken interpretation, there 
was some reason for it. But Peirce’s thought could never have 
been called materialistic by any stretch of the imagination. 
As he said, Kant’s terms “praktisch and pragmatisch were as 
far apart as the two poles.” ? Completely opposed to practical 
materialism, Peirce developed a pragmatic or experimental 
idealism. 

1 See the Dictionary of American Biography, article on Peirce by Paul 
Weiss; Morris Cohen, introductory essay to Peirce’s Chance, Love and Logic 
(New York, 1923); H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the United States 
(New York, 1934); and P. R. Anderson and H. M. Fisch, Philosophy in Amer- 
ica (New York, 1939). 

2 Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce, edited by Charles Harts- 
horne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge, 1931-1935), v, page 274. (In this essay, 
all footnote numbers refer to pages and not, as in many articles on Peirce, 
to paragraphs.) 
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Technically and consciously, Peirce developed this philoso- 
phy from Kant and Hegel. But naturally and often uncon- 
sciously, he developed it from the native transcendentalism 
of Emerson and Thoreau. In a preface to one of his most 
important papers, he wrote half-humorously: 


I was born and reared in the neighborhood of Concord—I mean 
in Cambridge—at the time when Emerson, Hedge, and their 
friends were disseminating ideas....The atmosphere of Cam- 
bridge held many an antiseptic against Concord transcendental- 
ism; and I am not conscious of having contracted any of that 
virus. Nevertheless, it is probable that some cultured bacilli, some 
benignant form of the disease was implanted in my soul, un- 
awares, and that now, after long incubation, it comes to the 
surface, modified by mathematical conceptions and by training 
in physical investigations.* 


Without attempting to differentiate sharply between the phil- 
osophic transcendentalism of Kant and the literary variety 
of Emerson, I would emphasize Peirce’s debt to his American 
predecessors. 

The influence of Emerson appears most concretely—if least 
attractively—in Peirce’s conduct of life. The son of a famous 
Harvard professor, he was brought up quite literally in the 
neighborhood of Concord. In the households of such men as 
Henry James, Senior, and Professor Frederic Henry Hedge, 
he heard much talk of transcendentalism. In the year 1870—_ 
71, he lectured in the same Harvard course of philosophy with 
Emerson. Thereafter he seems to have practised Emerson’s 
self-reliance without Emerson’s self-restraint. Escaping from 
the narrowness of Cambridge society, he deserted his Cam- 
bridge wife and eventually married a French woman. He 
spent the last years of his life in ostracism and loneliness on a 
Pennsylvania farm. His self-willed independence of life exag- 
gerated and distorted his originality of thought. But during 


8 Collected Papers, vi, 86-87. 
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his lifetime society took vengeance upon him for his self-will. 
After his death his ideas, more disciplined than his actions, 
grew in stature and multiplied in influence. 

In the realm of the mind, Peirce was neighbor to Emerson 
also. Particularly when he most disagreed with the pragma- 
tism of his friend William James, he most completely agreed 
with the transcendentalism of Concord. Unlike James, he be- 
lieved that ideas were more important than actions. He be- 
lieved that ideals were preliminary to actions. As a platonic 
realist he opposed all forms of nominalism, valuing the gen- 
eral above the particular. Emphatically he considered him- 
self a monist, rather than a pluralist. In these fundamentals 
he agreed with Emerson, and in most of them he disagreed 
with James. 

Even when Peirce foreshadowed the distinctive ideas of 
pragmatism, he often developed and translated the intuitions 
of Emerson’s transcendentalism. Action, he argued, is essen- 
tial to thought, and to man thinking. Vice versa, thought in- 
fluences action; intelligence is creative. And most important, 
America’s “greatest logician” argued that thought need not 
be conscious and formal. He valued instinctive insights as 
the source of all intellection, and translated the Emersonian 
“intuitions” into the “hypotheses” of modern science. Just 
as thought realizes itself in action, so unconscious intuition 
realizes itself in conscious thought. Thus the “anti-intellec- 
tualism” of the transcendental philosophy became one of the 
foundations of the new pragmatism. 

Finally, Peirce developed the transcendental idea of moral- 
ity in new ways. He opposed equally religious absolutism and 
pragmatic humanism. He believed in the power of the human 
will to direct man’s destiny; but he thought that progress 
would best be achieved, not by fighting against evil but by 
seveloping human intelligence. Therefore he took issue with 
William James in the name of pure science. While accepting 
humanistic morality as a starting point, he denied its final 
authority. He interpreted self-reliance in terms of scientific 
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open-mindedness. He accepted as his ultimate ideal the dis- 
covery and realization of the unknown laws of an impersonal 
God, rather than obedience to the laws of a God already re- 
vealed. Where James preached morality, Peirce preached 
science. 

The thought of Charles Sanders Peirce bridges the gap be- 
tween the nineteenth century and the twentieth. He trans- 
lated the vague idealism of our romantic pioneer period into 
the scientific realism of modern America. He remained true 
to the spirit, and sometimes even to the letter, of the old 
philosophy; but he helped mightily to create the new. To 
compare his thought with historic transcendentalism on the 
one hand, and with modern pragmatism on the other, may 
help to make ideas clear. Even though he did not consciously 
derive from Emerson, and even though he repudiated much 


of William James, these two were his nearest of philosophic 
kin. 


I 


Peirce was an idealist in almost every sense of the word. 
William James, it is true, believed in the supremacy of moral 
ideals, but he denied the supremacy of intellectual ideas, and 
even their real existence. Peirce argued long and earnestly 
with him on this point. In the beginning he had described 
pragmatism as a theory of “How to Make Our Ideas Clear,” 
by relating them to their practical consequences in action. 
But James had repeatedly emphasized the practical conse- 
quences, to the neglect of the ideas. In 1902, Peirce remon- 
strated forcefully with his friend: 


Pragmatism is correct doctrine only in so far as it is recognized 
that material action is the mere husk of ideas. The brute element 
exists, and must not be explained away, as Hegel seeks to do. But 
the end of thought is action, only in so far as the end of action 
is another thought.* 


4 R. B. Perry, Thought and Character of William James (Boston, 1935), 
M, 424~425- 
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James would not agree, and would not “correct” his doctrine. 
And so Peirce publicly disowned the new pragmatism of 
James, coining the term “pragmaticism” to describe his orig- 
inal variety of idealism.* “If pragmaticism really made Doing 
the Be-all and End.-all of life, that would be its death. For to 
say that we live for the mere sake of action, regardless of the 
thought it carries out, would be to say that there is no such 
thing as rational purport.’”* 

Peirce, then, agreed with the transcendentalists in preach- 
ing the superiority of ideas to actions—a doctrine derived 
directly from Kant and Hegel. But where the Germans had 
denied the reality of the brute element altogether, Emerson 
had explained it as the necessary preliminary to thought. 
“The preamble of thought, the transition through which it 
passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is action. Only 
so much do I know as I have lived.” Peirce now formulated 
this pragmatic modification of German transcendentalism in 
logical language. But James chose, consciously, to emphasize 
the practical, even at the danger of confusing it with the ma- 
terialistic. Pointing to this danger, Peirce reaffirmed his 
idealism. 

Moreover, Peirce emphatically opposed the “selfishness” 
toward which the pragmatic materialism of James was tend- 
ing. Like Emerson, he reverenced abstract ideas because they 
transcended the personal and the particular: they denied all 
forms of privilege. In his “Divinity School Address,” Emerson 
had attacked the idea of the “personality” of God as too nar- 
row and limiting. In his Varieties of Religious Experience, 
James, in turn, attacked Emerson's “worship of mere abstract 
laws,” as vague and unhuman. But Peirce rejected James's 
view and defended Emerson's. Speaking to a Cambridge audi- 
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5 Collected Papers, v, 272 ff. 

6 Collected Papers, v, 286. 

7 R. W. Emerson, Complete Works, Centenary Edition (Boston, 1903- 
1904), 1, 94-95- (James also read and marked this passage.) 
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ence which included James, he denounced that philosopher's 
concern with “vitally important topics”: 


For the only vitally important matter is my concern, business, 
and duty—or yours. Now you and I—what are we? Mere cells 
of the social organism. Our deepest sentiment pronounces the 
verdict of our own insignificance. Psychological analysis shows 
that there is nothing which distinguishes my personal identity 
except my faults and my limitations....To pursue “topics of 
vital importance” as the first and best...can only lead... to 
what is called, I hope not justly, Americanism, the worship of 
business. . . .8 


Impersonal ideas and abstract laws therefore seemed all- 
important to Peirce. But impersonality and abstraction need 
not keep ideas from being useful. Active life can be lived 
“according to principle.” The architect's blueprint is abstract, 
but can be copied repeatedly in the world of materials. At the 
end of Walden, Thoreau had written: “If you have built 
castles in the air, your work need not be lost. That is where 
they should be. Now put the foundations under them.” Peirce 
enlarged upon the idea: 


People who build castles in the air do not, for the most part, 
accomplish much, ... but every man who does accomplish great 
things is given to building elaborate castles in the air and then 
painfully copying them on solid ground. Indeed, the whole 
business of ratiocination, and all that makes us intellectual 
beings, is performed in imagination. Vigorous men are wont to 
hold mere imagination in contempt; and in that they would be 
right if there were such a thing. ... Mere imagination would in- 
deed be mere trifling; only no imagination is mere. “More than 
all that is in thy custody, watch over thy phantasy,” said Solo- 
mon, “For out of it are the issues of life.” ® 


Thus Peirce developed and explained the idealism of Emer- 


8 Collected Papers, 1, 361. 
® Collected Papers, vi, 189. 
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son and Thoreau, and like them, refused to rest in “mere” 
idealism. Ideas, he urged, were superior to actions, but ideas 
could be made clear and realized only by means of actions. 
In the last analysis the two were inseparable: just as no imag- 
ination was merely ideal, so no action was merely physical. 
What Peirce really opposed was the separation of individual 
actions from the general pattern of social activity as a whole. 
A single act, he believed, has meaning only as it contributes 
to the moral habits of the individual or to the laws of the 
social group. Therefore no truth can be tested by the success 
of any particular individual. All that Peirce meant by an 
“idea” was a general habit or pattern of action. Where he 
most disagreed with James was in his emphasis upon the 
general pattern as opposed to the particular act. 

Even when James fathered pragmatism upon Peirce, he 
substituted a different idea for the original: “I should prefer,” 
he wrote, “to express Peirce’s principle by saying that the 
effective meaning of any philosophic proposition can always 
be brought down to some particular consequence, . . . the 
point lying rather in the fact that the experience must be par- 
ticular, than in the fact that it must be active.’ But Peirce’s 
principle had been as different from this as white from black. 
“The pragmaticist maxim says nothing of single experiments 
or of single experimental phenomena,” he replied, “but only 
speaks of general kinds of experimental phenomena.”" And 
these “general kinds” of phenomena corresponded to the 
general ideas of the mind. 

Because Peirce’s practical idealism identified abstract ideas, 
or laws, with general modes of action, it stood at the crossroads 
of American thought. Emerson and Thoreau had suggested 
this identification. Peirce formulated the idea as “pragma- 
tism.” James tried to change it. But John Dewey and contem- 


10 “Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results,” Collected Essays and 
Reviews (New York, 1920), 412. 
11 “What Pragmatism Is,” Collected Papers, v, 284. 
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porary pragmatists, such as Sidney Hook and C. I. Lewis, have 
returned to the thought of Peirce. 

Developing Peirce’s idea, Dewey has suggested the final 
fusion of transcendental idealism and scientific pragmatism. 
“Insistence upon ever growing continuity, or generality of 
ways of action,” he wrote, “differentiates the pragmatism of 
Peirce, from that of James. . . . To Peirce habits of reasonable 
action, or general modes of action, were the end of knowl- 
edge. ... Knowledge tends to produce ways of action, and 
these ways of acting are immensely more important than is 
any particular result effected by the action.” '* The American 
hankering after practical results is a form of materialism, mis- 
named pragmatism. The American attempt to practise the 
principle of experimental liberalism is the form of idealism 
originally, and justly, named pragmatism. 

But this idealism is experimental, and realistic. It always 
attempts to clarify its ideas by experiment and to realize them 
by action. It conceives of ideas as necessarily deriving from 
experience and returning to it. Indeed, mind and matter seem 
continuous to it, and not separate; neither can exist without 
the other. Emerson wrote, “words and deeds are indifferent 
modes of the divine energy.” That Peirce actually did develop 
his scientific idealism partly from the Concord transcenden- 
talism is suggested by the fact that he referred to Emerson in 
introducing his scientific paper on “The Law of Mind,” in 
which he proclaimed his monism. ’ 

The world is one, Peirce argued, because all parts of it are 
continuous. “Consider a gob of protoplasm, say an amoeba 
or a slime-mould.” This “matter” is capable of taking the 
impress of habit, and of reacting in certain ways not essentially 
different from those of an intellectual organism. “What we 
call matter,” he concluded, “is not completely dead, but is 
merely mind hidebound with habits.’’** Therefore “the one 

12 “Charles Sanders Peirce,” in The New Republic (February 3, 1937), 


Volume 8g (LXXxxIx), page 416. 
13 Collected Papers, vi, 111. 
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intelligible theory of the universe is that of objective idealism, 
that matter is effete mind, inveterate habits becoming physi- 
cal laws.” ** 

Because mind is not separate from matter, it is capable of 
remaking the effete materials according to the ideal pattern. 
So Emerson's “orphic poet” had urged: “Nature is not fixed 
but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, makes it. The immobility or 
bruteness of nature is the absence of spirit. . . . Build therefore 
your own world.” Peirce translated Emerson’s “spirit” into 
“Reason,” and identified the individual’s “own” world with 
that of the Over Soul, or the evolutionary God. But his ulti- 
mate ideal was much the same: 


The creation of the universe, which did not take place during 
a certain busy week in the year 4004 B.C., but is going on today 
and never will be done, is the very development of Reason... . 
Under this conception, the ideal of conduct will be to execute 
our little function in the operation of the creation by giving a 
hand toward rendering the world more reasonable. 


The pragmatist was modest where the transcendentalist had 
been magniloquent, but both argued the existence of an ideal 
which the individual can help to realize by means of intelli- 
gent action. 


Il 


Opposing Kant and Hegel, and agreeing with Emerson, 
Peirce emphasized the pragmatic necessity of action to the 
philosopher. But going beyond Emerson, he emphasized also 
the necessity of cold, abstract, logical thought. Himself a 
consummate logician, he could hardly have done otherwise. 
But this “logic” of his was new, and strange. In opposition 
to the old, narrow, traditional logic, Peirce became even more 
violent than Emerson had ever been. 


14 Collected Papers vi, 20. 
15 Collected Papers, 1, 337-338. 
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Traditional logic had recognized only two types of reason- 
ing: deduction and induction. To these Peirce, the great 
originator, added a third: “The three main classes of logical 
inference are Deduction, Induction, and Hypothesis. These 
correspond to three chief modes of action of the human 
soul.” #* Later he devoted himself to this new logic of hypothe- 
sis. But first he paid his ironic respects to the traditional logic 
of deduction: 


In deduction the mind is under the dominion cf a habit or 
association, by virtue of which a general idea suggests in each 
case a corresponding reaction. ... That is the way the hind legs 
of a frog, separated from the rest of the body, reason, when you 
pinch them. It is the lowest form of psychical manifestation."" 


Deductive reasoning by the hind legs of a frog!—Romantic 
anti-intellectualism could hardly have gone farther. But it 
was all part of his philosophy: deductive logic, separated from 
living thought, is valueless. Peirce could even refer to Euclid 
as “that eminently bad reasoner.” * 

Having thus disposed of the merely traditional logic, Peirce 
went on to the new. Time after time, he sought to describe 
the logic of making hypotheses. Time after time he failed. 
But in his failures he achieved more than most men in their 
successes. For by “hypothesis” he meant “the whole logic of 
science,” including much of pragmatism, transcendentalism, 
positivism, and many other cross currents of modern thought. 

First he coined new words to describe this “logic of hypoth- 
esis,” calling it alternatively “abduction” and “retroduction”: 
“Abduction is the process of forming an explanatory hypothe- 
sis.” Then he suggested its supreme importance: “It is the 
only logical operation which introduces any new idea.” 

The American transcendentalists had opposed “logic,” be- 


16 Collected Papers, vi, 106. 
17 Collected Papers, vi, 106. 
18 Collected Papers, v, 92. 

19 Collected Papers, v, 106, go. 
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cause it excluded the faculties of “imagination” and “orig- 
inality.” Peirce now sought to enlarge logic to include these 
very faculties. In this attempt he was driven to explore the 
frontiers between conscious and unconscious thought. Grop- 
ing in this dim borderland, he stumbled upon clues suggest- 
ing inner relations between science, literature, and logic. 
Needless to say, he could do no more than describe these 
clues tentatively. But suggestions may be more valuable than 
linked logic. 

Much of the creative power of Peirce’s thought lies in his 
recognition of the instinctive quality of what men call “rea- 
son.” As opposed to traditional logic, Peirce’s “reason’”’ is 
instinct, corrected by experience and by criticism, resulting 
in abduction, or the power of making valid hypotheses. And 
“if you consider carefully the question of pragmatism, you 
will see that it is nothing else than the question of the logic 
of abduction.” 

If the eighteenth century had been “the age of reason,” 
the nineteenth became “the age of reason redefined.” Fol- 
lowing Kant, the romantic writers contrasted the intuitive 
“Reason” with the mechanical “Understanding.” What had 
been a regulative principle in the first “age of reason” became 
a creative principle in the second. But most romantic writers, 
like Coleridge, defined this new “Reason” merely as religious 
insight, separating it from the phenomenal world. Sometimes 
Emerson followed their example, but sometimes also he nat- 
uralized “Reason,” by identifying it with animal “instinct.”’ 2! 
Peirce took the final step, consistently identifying this trans- 
cendental “Reason” with natural instinct and declaring it to 
be the basis of all scientific and pragmatic thought. 


This Faculty is of the general nature of Instinct, resembling 
the instincts of the animals in .. . its directing us as if we were in 
possession of facts entirely beyond the reach of our senses... . 


20 Collected Papers, Vv, 121. 
21 Emerson, Works, 1, 338, 27. 
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If you ask an investigator why he does not try this or that wild 
theory, he will say, “It does not seem reasonable.” It is curious 
that we seldom use this word where the strict logic of our pro- 
cedure is clearly seen. ... We call that opinion reasonable whose 
only support is instinct.?? 


Thus transcendental “Reason” became the basis of the prag- 
matic logic of science. 

But Peirce sought more than scientific knowledge. Rather 
he sought to formulate the rules of “our instinctive logic.” 
This led him to define pragmatism. For experimental action 
not only corrects our external knowledge but also leads the 
mind back to the internal springs of thought. “It is in action 
that logical energy returns to the uncontrolled and uncriticiz- 
able parts of the mind.”** Peirce therefore sought to describe 
the pragmatic training of the instinctive mind. 

Thus abstract logic, of which he was an acknowledged 
master, at last led him back to the springs of imagination. 
First he discarded deduction, when divorced from creative 
thought. Next he welcomed action, not merely as a corrective 
to abstract thought but also as a stimulant to the creation of 
hypotheses. And finally he celebrated the subconscious mind, 
disciplined by action and by criticism, as the source of all 
science, philosophy, and literature. 


Ill 


Perhaps the key-word in Peirce’s writing is “secular.” He 
used this in an unusual sense, suggesting the synonyms “‘cos- 
mic,” “public,” and “long-term.”* Thus he exactly repro- 
duced Emerson's use of the term to describe “periods in which 
mortal lifetime is lost.” ®* Both men chose the word to suggest 


a paradox. In the sense of “long-term” or “cyclical,” “secular” 


22 Collected Papers, v, 107. 

28 Collected Papers, vi, 356. 

24 Collected Papers, v, 130. 

25 Cf. Collected Papers, 1, 25, 75« 

26 Emerson, Works, m1, 83; essay on “Experience.” 
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implies opposition to the short-term or practical humanism 
of James and Schiller, while in the sense of “anti-clerical,” it 
implies opposition to the “eternal” absolutism of traditional 
religion. Against the immediately practical, Peirce opposed, 
not a religious absolutism but a temporal idealism. 

Peirce described the “real” as that which is to be.** But, 
as we have seen, he did not believe that this future reality 
was yet created. Therefore he opposed Royce’s theory of 
“absolute pragmatism” and in its stead substituted a theory 
of “evolutionary love.” Although no absolute ideal yet exists, 
man should seek to make the world “more reasonable” by 
working to realize the long-term tendencies of history. More 
often than not, this ideal may lead him to oppose the practical 
tendencies of his own time, but in the long run this should 
prove the most “practical” course of all. 

Specifically, Peirce’s ideal of secular or evolutionary love 
involved a transcendental morality, in opposition to the 
humanistic morality of William James. “As darkness is merely 
the defect of light, so hatred and evil are mere imperfect stages 
of ...love and loveliness,”** he wrote. He opposed this 
theory to that of William James but consciously derived it 
from the writings of William James’s father: “Henry James, 
the Swedenborgian . . . [who] discloses for the problem of evil 
its everlasting solution.” *° Thus again, he developed the ideal- 
ism of the predecessors of James rather than the practicalism 
of his followers. 

It is interesting to go behind transcendentalism to trace 
the development of this non-humanistic morality in Ameri- 
can thought. Before Emerson, Edwards had preached that 
man cannot be saved by “works,” or particular attempts to 
fight against human evil, but only by divine “election” as 


27 See H. G. Townsend, Philosophical Ideas in the United States, 210. 

28 Collected Papers, vi, 190. 

29 Collected Papers, vi, 191; see also Perry, Thought and Character of 
William James, 11, 426. 
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evidenced by the individual’s “love of God.” * Although this 
preaching seemed to deny the value of human volition and 
action, making religious love the end of life, actually it often 
“converted” men from an obedience to worldly authority 
to a reliance upon the God within them. Even if these converts 
did not actively fight against evil or strive directly to reform 
society, they “bore witness” to their own illumination and 
acted independently of society. 

Where Edwards had preached that only a few may be 
“elected” for salvation, Emerson believed that every man 
could be saved by planting himself “indomitably on his in- 
stincts.” He translated the “love of God” or “inner light” 
into man’s “instincts” in order to imply the presence of the 
divine in every individual. But like Edwards, Emerson 
preached that man should not fight against external evil but 
rather should perfect his own soul. In his essay “New England 
Reformers,” he opposed salvation by works as a partial and 
negative doctrine; the reformer perishes in his attempt to 
clear away past rubbish. Instead he preached self- or God- 
reliance, and Thoreau illustrated the idea in practice. Al- 
though these men held aloof from active social reform, they 
preached an active individual “life according to principle” 
rather than obedience to worldly authority. Social evil would 
gradually disappear, they believed, if each individual would 
remain true to himself and rely upon the God within him. 

Like Emerson, Peirce believed that human evil was not a - 
positive force but merely a defect of divine love. Therefore 
he also opposed a merely humanistic morality, preaching non- 
resistance to evil and quoting John’s Gospel: “God sent not 
his son into the world to judge the world; but that the world 
through him should be saved.”"** More specifically than Ed- 
wards or Emerson, he preached the active practice of “evolu- 


30 This comparison of Edwards and Peirce is suggested by Townsend, 
222-224. See also F. I. Carpenter, “The Radicalism of Jonathan Edwards,” 
New England Quarterly, 1v, 629 (1931). 

81 Collected Papers, vi, 191. 
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tionary love” and identified this with the spirit of science. 
First, he made clear that humanistic morality was highly 
necessary as a preliminary—calling it “the folklore of right 
conduct.”*? But then he pointed out that it involved “an 
element which can become bad”—namely, a conservatism 
which will oppose all free inquiry. Therefore, “the whole 
moral weight of such a [conservative] community will be cast 
against science.” The votaries of science, refusing to accept 
orthodox morality as final, must “surrender themselves at 
discretion to experimental inquiry, in advance of knowing 
what its decisions may be.” ** Therefore, the self-reliant scien- 
tist will deny the final authority of humanistic or conserva- 
tive morality and will continue his free inquiry for—as Ed- 
wards would have phrased it—the glory of God. 

In Edwards the old transcendental doctrine had been theo- 
logical, or miraculous. God elected men either to good or to 
evil, arbitrarily. The mark of the good man was disinterested 
love—“the love of Being in general”; and no interested 
practice of morality towards particular beings could make 
men “good.” In Emerson, this transcendental doctrine became 
more secular or ethical. Men might achieve goodness by fol- 
lowing the instinctive God within them, in opposition to the 
dictates of worldly society. But again, no conscious practice 
of morality or particular acts of reform could make them truly 
good. In Peirce, this transcendental doctrine became scientific 
and pragmatic. Men might achieve goodness by devoting 
themselves disinterestedly to scientific inquiry, making clear 
the laws of God through hypothesis and experiment. Thus 
the element of experimental action, which Edwards and 
Emerson had partially neglected, became specifically a means 
to salvation. But once again, salvation by works—by moral 
reform and “the folklore of right conduct”—was denied. Only 
by selfless devotion to the cosmic God whose purposes trans- 
cend human interests and moralities, can man be saved. 


82 Collected Papers, 1, 21. 38 Collected Papers, 1, 25. 
%4 Jonathan Edwards, “The Nature of True Virtue” (1755). 








CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE’S METAPHYSICS 
OF EVOLUTION 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


F all the thinkers whose philosophies were essentially 

completed by the end of the Nineteenth Century, it 
was probably Charles Peirce who most fully anticipated the 
ideas which have become characteristic of the first four dec- 
ades of the Twentieth. In the field of logic, certainly, this 
prophetic quality of Peirce’s work will scarcely be disputed. 
The chief doctrines of contemporary mathematical logic, as 
enshrined in the famous Principia Mathematica of White- 
head and Russell and in other recent works, are for the most 
part outlined in advance in Peirce’s writings. Also, that seem- 
ingly very different type of logical doctrine, the pragmatic 
theory of meaning, is no less definitely to be found in Peirce, 
along with many important features of the current theory of 
scientific method. Were this all, it would be enough to justify 
a considerable degree of fame. But it is by no means all. The 
most representative metaphysical systems of our time, in- 
cluding those of Bergson and Whitehead, are strikingly akin 
to the metaphysics of Peirce. 

We can see now that the second half of the last century was 
one of the great turning-points in the history of metaphysical _ 
thought—thought, that is, regarding the strictly universal or 
all-pervasive features of existence, those found throughout 
all space and time. The revolution effected by metaphysicians 
during this period, and by none other so incisively as Peirce, 
was in part a return to the great tradition, to modes of thought 
dominant before the modern era, prior to Bruno and Spinoza. 
The new type of thought arrived at involved, further, a de- 
liberate and well-considered retention of certain modern* 

* “Modern,” as here applied, is not to be confused with the meaning of 
“contemporary” (Editor’s note). 
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trends which to a traditionalist would appear as heresies. 
And finally, there was also in part a shift to doctrines only 
scantily anticipated in earlier centuries. Thus, in comparison 
with either ancient or modern philosophy, the new type pre- 
sents an element of agreement with each, in opposition to the 
other, and also an element of joint disagreement with both. 
It is therefore as original as a philosophy could be expected 
to be. 

The modern heresy which Peirce, together with only a few 
of his contemporaries but many of his sucessors, rejected is 
above all the theory, or the pseudo-axiom, of determinism or 
mechanism. The conception of “absolute and immutable 
laws” of nature, regularities to which all events, past or 
future, surely and perfectly conform, is indeed not quite a 
modern invention. But it is only since the Renaissance that 
it has become the dominant intellectual presupposition, criti- 
cism of which has until recently scarcely been recognized as 
a legitimate undertaking. What is most striking about this 
unanimity is the way in which it united schools of thought 
which otherwise seemed utterly opposed. The materialist 
Hobbes was no more emphatic in defence of determinism 
than was the idealist Leibniz (or Berkeley or Kant or even 
most recent neo-Hegelians). Some of the idealists would have 
been inclined to reject the term “mechanism,” insisting that 
their determinism was “spiritual” in character. But it was no 
whit less rigidly deterministic, and when Leibniz called his 
monads “spiritual automatons,” he was only being honest. 
But most amazing of all, even the cautious skeptic Hume, 
who denied any solid foundation in knowledge for the idea of 
causal law, nevertheless thought it beyond reasonable doubt 
that the regularities of nature are absolute. The same assump- 
tion can be found in Emerson, who, as Frederic I. Carpenter 
in this number of the Quarterly points out, was not without 
influence upon Peirce. 

Today, philosophers are chiefly divided between two atti- 
tudes toward determinism. Many hold that it is probably, 
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or demonstrably, false or even meaningless and absurd; and 
most of the rest admit that at best it cannot be known to be 
true. In effecting this change, three philosophe-s of the last 
century were the most notable pioneers: Peirce, William 
James, and Emile Boutroux.' The Frenchman published his 
thought on this subject first, in 1874; but it is uncertain 
whether Peirce had seen his Contingency of the Laws of 
Nature at the time when he himself began writing on the 
subject. In any event, Peirce’s analysis has many features 
lacking in that of his predecessor, including a unique logical 
precision and cogency. A somewhat similar difference sep- 
arates his treatment from that of James, which was practically 
simultaneous with it, although James, in his essay “The Di- 
lemma of Determinism,” certainly threw a clearer light than 
anyone before him upon the ethical significance of the prob- 
lem. 

Why did Peirce reject determinism? It was hardly mere 
prejudice, for until he was nearly forty, as his writings show, 
he accepted the doctrine with no particular misgivings, al- 
though much of his philosophy was worked out before that 
time. Moreover, it is the most severely logical aspects of his 
thought which seem to have led straight to his famous theory 
of “tychism,” ? or the reality of chance and irregularity in the 
universe.* Consider any principal aspect of Peirce’s logical 
system in relation to the course of nature—as, for instance, 
his theory of induction—and tychism seems the inevitable. 
result. 

Peirce, it should be stated, was the first logician to arrive 
at a fairly adequate account of scientific induction. Now 
induction, as Mill did not quite see but as Peirce insisted, 


1 Probably one should add Renouvier. The truth of absolute determinism 
was denied also by Fechner (see his Zend-Aresta), Lotze, Hamilton, Hamelin, 
Varisco, Dewey, and others. The vogue of determinism seems to have been 
greatest between 1670 and 1870. 

2 From the Greek word for chance. 

8 See particularly Peirce’s Collected Papers, 1, paragraphs 130 to 132, 141 
to 175, and 400 to 416; vi, paragraphs 35 to 101 and 588 to 6:8. 
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leads in principle not to necessity but to probability. Hence, 
if the course of nature be rigidly predetermined, this would 
be at best irrelevant to the logic of science. Or, as he put it, 
the logic of our knowledge of events is inductive; therefore 
the logic of events should be presumed to be inductive also. 
Determinism treats the logic of events as purely deductive. 
The antecedent conditions or causes are the premisses (as 
Peirce thought this word should be spelled), and the resulting 
effect is the necessary conclusion. It is as though process (real 
happening) and mathematical abstractions and their timeless 
interrelations were the same, whereas they are at opposite 
extremes. The conclusion from the premisses of inductive 
reasoning is always that something is probably, that is usually, 
or as a matter of statistical regularity, the case. 

Moreover, in so far as scientific induction is based on meas- 
urement and all measurement has a margin of error, the con- 
clusions which it supports are approximate, not exact. The 
more exactly they are stated, the less probable is their truth. 
This was Peirce’s logical tenet of “fallibilism,” according 
to which the only way man can avoid uncertainty in his con- 
clusions about nature is to make his assertions as vague as 
possible, and the only way he can entirely avoid vagueness is 
to accept infinite uncertainty. Thus if a man says, “There is 
an order of nature; there are real regularities in events,” he 
is stating a proposition beyond dispute. Merely to go on 
living is in effect to accept the proposition. But if he under- 
takes to assure us that the order of nature is a mathematically 
perfect regularity, then it must be said that no evidence can 
even be conceived which would render so ambitious a state- 
ment so much as probable. All we could ever know is that if 
there be irregularities in natural events such as no laws would 
cover in advance, we have not found them, and hence either 
they are too small to emerge above the margin of error in 
our observations, or too infrequent to be reliably established. 
This would justify our saying of any alleged gross departure 
from well-established laws that its reality was improbable, 
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but would not warrant certainly excluding it, or even render 
it improbable that such gross departures will sometimes occur. 

Indeed, Peirce would have us go much further. Why should 
we suppose that the laws of nature are valid, even approxi- 
mately and usually, for all of time, past and future? In other 
words, how do we know that there is not an evolution of law? 
A law is a regularity of behavior, that is, a habit common to 
the things coming under the law. To suppose such a habit 
absolutely rigid and fixed for all time is to involve oneself in 
the following difficulties. It is, first of all, to set arbitrary 
limits to change and evolution. If the habits of the more 
complex species, such as the higher animals, change and 
evolve and admit individual deviations, why not those of the 
simpler species, such as atoms or molecules? Moreover, if 
these simpler species are immune to evolution, then of their 
origin no rational account can be given. This shows that the 
claim of determinists that their doctrine alone can afford 
rational explanations of nature is unfounded; for nothing 
could be more inexplicable than an immutable law. We 
explain by tracing to an earlier state of affairs out of which 
the thing to be explained has developed; the determinist 
refuses such explanation of his alleged absolute laws. They 
just are because they are. To subordinate evolution to law— 
that is, to habit—would only be justified if the immutable 
and therefore inexplicable laws assumed were capable of 
explaining evolution on the level where it certainly occurs, ~ 
in the plant and animal species. But it is logically impossible 
that deterministic laws, which are all “conservative” in char- 
acter, should explain evolution, which is creation of the 
novel, production of variety from prior uniformity. The basic 
laws of physics are reversible: they make past and future 
equally a part of the logical content of the present, and they 
cannot increase variety. The only physical law which has 
direction in time is the opposite of evolution: the second law 
of thermodynamics, which implies a constant devolution, a 
constant decrease in organization. 
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Ultimately, we must do one of two things: regard fixed 
modes of behavior, or regard developing modes, as the basic 
plan of nature. Either we face mere endless repetition of a 
pattern of activity laid down from the beginning (or for all 
time), or the creation of ever-new patterns. On the first view, 
time itself is fundamentally an illusion. Only to ignorance is 
the future non-existent, unsettled, or remote; for sufficient 
knowledge, future events would be as definitely, concretely 
“there” as present and past events. But what does this say if 
not that for sufficient knowledge future events would be not 
future but present, and thus time itself would be unreal? 
Determinism contradicts the very meaning of time.* 

It also conflicts with the meaning of another basic category, 
possibility. When the determinist says that chance is only a 
name for our ignorance, since every effect has its determining 
cause, he forgets that the existence of a world in which there 
are just the causes and the causal laws which we find, is itself 
pure chance, traceable on his own showing to no explanatory 
cause. Even assuming God as cause of the world as a whole, 
no reason can be given for the creation of just this rather 
than some other conceivable world. There is no denying 
chance, that is, the existence of something that might con- 
ceivably, and for all reason can see, have been otherwise. 
The only question is where chance is to be located. Either 
we put all the chances, all the non-rational characters of 
existence, “back of the beginning,” outside of time, in one 
dose of creation by God (or of the “it is so because it is so’’); 
or we distribute chance throughout the temporal process, 
making each event in some slight degree a creative, unpredict- 
able novelty, even from the point of view of ideal knowledge 
of its antecedents. In still other words, either we make chance 
supernatural, outside the world of time and space, or we 
naturalize it, making it an ingredient of all process. Peirce 
was one of the first modern thinkers to see this issue clearly. 


4 Collected Papers, v, paragraphs 458 to 463. 
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He was the first throughgoing evolutionist and temporalistic 
philosopher. As he said, Spencer’s evolutionism was not 
throughgoing; “Spencer was only a semi-Spencerian.” 

It will already be clear that the rejection of the modern 
heresy of determinism goes beyond a mere return to pre- 
modern views. For in the latter it was not clearly seen that 
laws which are subject to exceptions or individual deviations 
should also be supposed to be subject to development or 
change. Every violation of a habit alters the habit, tends in 
fact to set up a new one. With a sufficient accumulation of 
exceptions, the whole point of the habit is destroyed, since 
the situation to which it was relevant has gone. But there is 
another consequence of the new evolutionary viewpoint. 
Even in medieval and ancient thought, where this was not 
deterministic, there was always a deterministic element. In 
Plato’s world of eternal forms or in the divine Plan of the 
world, the entirety of future patterns was thought to be 
contained. For God, all that will ever happen is eternally 
clear: for Him time is not as such real, the future is not 
really future but present. Peirce’s contention that the reality 
of time compels us to give up determinism leads by the same 
logic to the renunciation of the idea of God which had gen- 
erally prevailed in theology up to his time. Here we find a 
curious wavering in Peirce. On the one hand, he says: 


In the case of personality . . . teleology is more than a mere pur-. 
posive pursuit of a predeterminate end; it is a developmental 
teleology. . . . This reference to the future is an essential element 
of personality. Were the ends of a person already explicit, there 
would be no room for development, for growth, for life; and 
consequently there would be no personality. This remark has 
an application to the philosophy of religion. It is that a genu- 
inely evolutionary philosophy, that is, one that makes the prin- 
ciple of growth a primordial element of the universe, is so far 
from being antagonistic to the idea of a personal creator that it is 
really inseparable from that idea. ... But a pseudo-evolutionism 
which enthrones mechanical law above the principle of growth 
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is at once scientifically unsatisfactory, as giving no possible hint 
of how the universe has come about, and hostile to all hopes of 
personal relations to God.° 


To the same effect we read, “I do not see why we may not 
assume that He refrains from knowing much. For this [His] 
thought is creative.” * In other words, the future is not fore- 
seen in detail by God. But on the other hand, we find Peirce 
apparently committing himself to doctrines clearly incompat- 
ible with such a view of God as confronting a real future, 
and so subject to change. He suggests that if God is omnip- 
otent, he will be “freed from all experience, all desire, all 
intention.” * What is the use of speaking of the developing 
purposes of a personal God if God has in truth no purposes, 
no intentions, at all? To be sure, Peirce also suggests that 
God may not be in every sense omnipotent.* But he seems 
not to doubt that “God, in his essential character, of Ens 
Necessarium, is a disembodied spirit, and since there is strong 
reason to hold that what we call consciousness is either merely 
the general sensation of the brain or some part of it, . .. God 
probably has no consciousness.” ® And he further suggests 
that perhaps the existent universe is the only one that could 
have existed, the only possible one, since it seems to imply 
a limitation upon omnipotence if God failed to do something 
that could have been done. This latter suggestion ruins the 
argument for indeterminism which we have previously set 
forth, the argument that the actual world is not the only 
possible one, so that chance must be admitted either as a 
feature of the world or as characterizing its relation to some- 
thing outside it, say to God. 

Peirce is struggling with an ancient dilemma, without 
clearly seeing that he has in his own philosophy a means of 


5 Collected Papers, vi, paragraph 157. 
6 Collected Papers, vi, paragraph 508. 
7 Collected Papers, vi, paragraph 489. 
8 Collected Papers, vi, paragraph 509. 
® Collected Papers, vi, paragraph 489. 
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escape from it. If God is a “necessary being,” then either the 
world is also necessary, contrary to the doctrine that chance 
is real; or God the necessary being is in relation to being that 
is not necessary, and in this relation is Himself not necessary. 
On the one hand, if the world is necessary, then it is equal 
to God, and cannot ultimately be distinguished from Him. 
On the other hand, if God in His relation to the world is not 
necessary—and a relation cannot be necessary if one of its 
terms is not (had the term not existed, the relation would 
not have existed; thus the relation cannot exist necessarily)— 
then God is not in every respect the necessary being. The 
only intellectually honest way out is to admit that God has 
two aspects, one of which is necessary and one of which is 
not. The necessary aspect is incapable of change, since it can- 
not be otherwise than as it is, but the non-necessary aspect 
may perfectly well change. For fifteen centuries and more, 
theologians failed to see clearly the simple truth that the 
choice is not between “There is a necessary being” and 
“There is not a necessary being,” but among these: (1) 
“There is a being in all respects necessary (and immutable),” 
(2) “There is a being in some respects necessary and in some 
contingent,” and (3) “There is no being in any respects neces- 
sary.” Peirce wavers between (1) and (2). Bergson, White- 
head, and a number of recent theologians definitely reject 
(1) and more or less clearly choose (2) rather than (3). (1) is 
well defined in the phrase of Thomas Aquinas, “actus purus” 
(pure actuality), as descriptive of the nature of God. God is 
all that He could be; His nature contains no potentiality but 
only actuality. But if God is all that He could be, then it 
follows either that He does (creates) all that He could do, or 
else that being and doing are completely separable, so that 
what one is, is entirely independent of what one does. The 
first horn of the dilemma is inconsistent with Peirce’s tychism, 
and also it makes the idea of human free will meaningless, 
since whatever we do will be the only thing that God's crea- 
tion makes any room for. The other horn seems an absurdity. 
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How can what one does be completely outside what one is? 
How can the fact that God knows our acts just as we have 
chosen them, rather than as He would have known them had 
we chosen otherwise, leave Him in all respects in just the 
same state of being? To know is to be colored somehow by 
what one knows, for knowing is doing, and the quality of 
this doing varies with the object to be known, if the object 
is truly known. 

Peirce is the last great thinker to accept—or rather half- 
accept—the notion of pure actuality. His own philosophy 
seems to point straight to the now not uncommon doctrine 
of a God both immutable, in one aspect of His being, and 
changing, developing, in another. Today, thinkers are largely 
divided between this doctrine and some form of atheism, the 
denial that there is any being in any respect necessary, that is, 
between (2) and (3), above. 

We have now seen in hasty fashion how Peirce’s meta- 
physics was a return to pre-modern modes of thought, in its 
admission of real chance and indetermination, and how it 
was also a departure from both the modern and the ancient 
tradition, in its radical acceptance of the reality of time and 
evolution, even for God—though we were compelled to note 
that on the theological application Peirce seems to have 
hesitated and even to have contradicted himself. We have 
now to explain our third contention, that Peirce’s system has 
an aspect in which it is characteristically modern as opposed 
to ancient and medieval thought. 

This aspect is found in Peirce’s “idealism.” The word is 
dangerously ambiguous. If it means the Berkeleyan tenet that 
the world we perceive around us is only the system of our 
own “ideas,” our own percepts, or of these as the appearance 
of God's ideas to our consciousness, then this is not Peirce’s 
view. He agrees rather with Doctor Johnson, who refuted 
Berkeley by kicking a stone which lay in his path. Peirce’s 
category of Reaction or Secondness is precisely the recognition 
of an element of brute interaction between an experience 
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and its object, this interaction being something quite distinct 
from the element of Meaning or Thirdness or Idea. Peirce is 
thus in a fundamental sense a realist; for him the physical 
world is there on its own account, and is only secondarily a 
factor in our awareness of it. Indeed, he holds that there are 
three aspects of experience: feeling-tone, struggle or interac- 
tion, and meaning. What, then, is the physical object? It 
consists of individuals composed of their own feelings, inter- 
actions, and meanings. Thus Peirce is a panpsychist, and in 
that sense an idealist. He explains physics by generalizing 
psychology vastly beyond and below the human level. The 
atom has its rudimentary feelings, strivings, and infinitesimal 
meanings, which are just as real as our own feelings, strivings, 
and meanings. Any other view of physical individuals than 
that they are large numbers of rudimentary psyches, souls or 
sub-souls, seemed to Peirce, as it does to Whitehead and others 
today, simply to make the distinction between mind and 
matter so absolute as to be meaningless, since matter becomes 
merely the negation of whatever mind is. The properties 
which physics studies, the spatio-temporal patterns of things, 
Peirce explains quite as does Whitehead, simply as the out- 
line of the interactive relations between individuals, whose 
other than merely interactive properties are feelings and 
meanings. To say that matter is not mind because it is spatial 
is, for Peirce, to say that it is not mind, because its interactive 
relations fall into various patterns; and it is clear to Peirce 
that mind is essentially subject to just such relations. This is 
the social character of mind, as set forth in his essay “The 
Law of Mind.” 

Though Peirce is an idealist, if this term be taken broadly 
enough to include a realistic panpsychism, his idealism is 
sharply distinct from that of his predecessors. For the latter 
(including even Emerson) had all more or less plainly fol- 
lowed Leibniz in making mind a “spiritual automaton,” 


10 Collected Papers, vi, paragraphs 102 to 163. 
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rather than a creative, free activity whose habits of action are 
not wholly laid down for all time, but are in process of devel- 
opment. (Of course, there is a habit of developing habits, a 
law of the evolution of law, but this is not a rigidly determin- 
ing affair but a general principle, such as “The development 
of habits is most rapid with the more complex species,” or 
“There is always some continuity as well as some variation in 
the succession of habits.” The law of the development of law 
is not a deterministic law, one which, even with ideal knowl- 
edge, would render the details of the future predictable or 
knowable.) Idealists often boasted that they had reconciled 
mechanism with a spiritual view of reality. But Peirce held 
that “The mere carrying out of predetermined purposes is 
mechanical,” and that mechanism really contradicts the mean- 
ing of purpose. To purpose something is to seek a state of 
mind, an enjoyment, which one lacks. But to know exactly 
what this state of mind will be is to enjoy it already, knowl- 
edge here being possession. If we examine any purpose in 
everyday life, Peirce suggests, we shall see that it is essentially 
indeterminate as to just what would fulfill it. A cook, he says, 
wishes to make an apple pie. What kind of apple pie? A nice 
apple pie. She goes to the cellar for some apples. What apples? 
Why, some nice apples. Whatever ones she selects, it is always 
conceivable that others would have done as well. A purpose, 
indeed, is a universal; what we desire is some instance or other 
coming under a class, which instance the purpose leaves in- 
different so long as it really represents the class. (Even if I 
desire to see a certain individual, this desire does not deter- 
mine just what state of mind and behavior this individual is 
to be in, out of all the class of states possible to that individual, 
expressive of his or her individuality. On the contrary, the 
unpredictability, the unimaginability in advance, of the exact 
tone of voice and quality of expression of a person’s conversa- 
tion is essential to its appeal.) Hence Peirce is in radical dis- 
agreement with the idea that a deterministic series of events 
could be explained by a purpose, could be viewed teleologi- 
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cally or spiritually. Final causes are as incompatible with 
determinism as efficient causes, when accurately considered. 
All causation, and all happening, has an element of sheer 
creation, novelty, the unpredictable, that which in itself and 
until it happens is indeterminate. To “happen” and to be- 
come fully determinate are the same thing, and have the same 
date. 

Peirce also differs from his idealistic predecessors in that 
he at least toys with the idea that God is a genuinely temporal 
or changing being, whereas, with the none too clear or con- 
sistent exception of Schelling (in his later stages) and, as some 
maintain, of Hegel (most of whose disciples have construed 
him otherwise), the earlier idealists accepted the notion of 
God as a purely necessary, immutable, “actual” being. Peirce 
is most of the way along in the transition from a self-contra- 
dictory view of a static or timeless creator, a mechanical 
teleology, a spiritual automaton, or however the paradox be 
presented, to the consistent view of a genuinely active, per- 
sonal, changing soul of the world whose life is the never- 
ending development of new patterns of behavior to be enjoyed 
by itself and by the lesser beings composing its parts some- 
what as a man’s cells are the parts of a man. In Bergson, and 
most of all in Whitehead, this view is more completely worked 
out. Yet in some respects Peirce’s analysis is more precise and 
cogent, and its value far from exhausted by the work of later 
men. The foregoing sketch must not be taken as an outline 
of his thought, which has many powerful elements too tech- 
nical and complex for exposition in a brief article. 

If there is a rational solution to metaphysical problems, it 
is hard to see how anyone could be better fitted to find it 
than men like Peirce and Whitehead, familiar with all the 
principal forms of rational thought, and skilled in logical 
analysis. That these men-should so largely agree, although 
neither was a primary influence upon the other, suggests that 
the disagreements of metaphysicians may not be incurable. 
This suggestion is further supported by the fact that at the 
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present time there seems to be none equally well-equipped 
with skill in and knowledge of exact thought who holds a 
widely contrasting type of metaphysics. There are indeed 
logicians of genius, such as Bertrand Russell, who doubt the 
possibility of metaphysics as a rational science, but they give 
no reason for this attitude which could be any surprise to 
Peirce, or which is unfamiliar to Whitehead. Indeed, the dis- 
agreement here is not in metaphysics but in logic. Some 
logicians are not able to find a place in their logical doctrine 
for the method of metaphysics; other logicians, equally com- 
petent and important, do find a place for this method. There 
is some evidence that this difference is the rationalization of 
a difference in interest. The anti-metaphysical logicians hap- 
pen not to be interested in metaphysical questions, and seek 
to justify their indifference. There is, further, evidence that 
the indifference is partly due to the fact that their contacts 
with metaphysics have been with modes of metaphysical 
thought which, if Peirce, Bergson, and Whitehead are right, 
are infected with absurdity. Thus they have judged the sub- 
ject by inadequate samples. 

At any rate, in the age-old quest for knowledge of the ulti- 
mate character of the universe, Peirce occupies what still 
appears to be a strategic position. He cannot be dismissed by 
the proponents of exact logical analysis, for few men indeed 
have shown such a gift for it and such a mastery of it. He 
cannot be dismissed by the defenders of metaphysics and 
speculative imagination, for he was one of the most remark- 
able metaphysicians of his time. With Plato, Leibniz, and 
Whitehead, Peirce was one of those rare men in whom intui- 
tive sensitiveness to the depth of existence was united with an 
immense aptitude for the techniques of rigorous reflection. 
One can well imagine Plato or Leibniz being greatly im- 
pressed by the arguments of Peirce and Whitehead for an 
evolutionary version of idealism, arguments which did not 
present themselves clearly to anyone in ancient or early mod- 
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ern times. In some such way, the disagreements of really 
competent metaphysicians may eventually appear as reason- 
ably compatible with the faith that metaphysical knowledge 
is possible. 











IRVING BABBITT: A REAPPRAISAL 


WYLIE SYPHER 


I 


HE humanism of Irving Babbitt is receding into mere 
academic history at a moment when it needs to be 
brought to bear against the Left and the Right, the subtleties 
of quasi-theology, and suave psychological criticism. The 
shivering young Davids, as Ludwig Lewisohn once called 
them, have triumphed, and Babbitt’s criteria appear to be 
demolished; witness the contempt of Bernard Smith. On an- 
other side, Anglo-Catholics and neo-Thomists--T. S. Eliot, 
G. R. Elliott, Mortimer Adler—have swung off from human- 
ism into orbits of their own. It may not, however, be too late 
to reappraise Babbitt’s views and to revitalize his influence. 
Babbitt usually probed an issue with a fine discrimina- 
tion that he liked to call Socratic. Yet a Socratic inspection 
of his own criticism (for his work was almost entirely critical) 
exposes a damaging insufficiency in method. No one seems to 
have insisted that Babbitt evaluated the ethical life by one 
method and literature by another. His opponents, and even 
his followers, sensing this dislocation without understanding 
its cause, have been led to distrust or modify the whole scale 
of humanist values. Nevertheless, if this insufficiency is ad- 
mitted, one can afford to abandon most of Babbitt’s literary 
criticism, but at the same time reaffirm his ethical outlook. 
The dislocation in method reduces itself to this: Babbitt 
as a critic of conduct appealed to the data of consciousness, 
whereas Babbitt the critic of literature appealed to formulas. 
Thus, in depreciating “romantic” writers, he lapsed into the 
very critical failing that he deplored—“pseudoclassicism” ; 
that is, judging not by intimate perceptions from experience, 
but rationalistically by inflexible absolutes. That these abso- 
lutes are ethical ones does not make his literary criticism less 
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pseudoclassic than criticism based on artificial “decorum”; 
ethical or literary, such formalism violates the humanist ad- 
dress to experience itself. This disharmony in method is in- 
jurious since the humanist must be clear-eyed in his insight, 
sensitive in taste, and wary of a thin rationalism. By filling 
every judgment with the substance of experience itself, the 
humanist avoids the metaphysical dream, the empty absolute. 

Of course, Babbitt has been assailed for puritanism; but 
this failing is not puritanism. The humanist in a sense must 
be puritan in that he denies the autonomy of beauty. The 
damaging fact is that Babbitt was doctrinaire, or pseudo- 
classic. The pseudoclassic heresy in literary criticism is more 
blighting than any aesthetic heresy or puritan heresy. Fscudo- 
classic criticism, testing by its rationalized patteras, denies 
the classic awareness of experience itself; the aesthetic heresy 
divorces form from content, and beauty from meaning; 
finally, puritanism can itself become a heresy by accentuating 
ethical or theological values alone. The humanist is tempera- 
mentally averse to aestheticism; but whatever affinity he may 
have with the puritan, he must at all costs renounce the dry- 
ness of the pseudoclassic and must temper the light of reason 
by sensitivity to experience. 

The humanist also seeks totality. If aesthetic experience 
differs from ethical experience, he must admit this diversity 
of consciousness. Babbitt recognized such a diversity; art, he 
said, “rests primarily not on ethical but aesthetic percep- 
tion.” + He complained that Johnson allowed his love for edi- 
fication to dull his literary sense. Nevertheless, aware though 
Babbitt was of the intricacies of ethical life, he was prone to 
deny the literary experience. In this way Matthew Arnold is 
more central in the humanist tradition than Babbitt, for he 
was more sensitive to the totality of consciousness, to “Hellen- 
ism” as well as to conduct. Babbitt, acutely responsive to the 
ethical or restraining will within man, hardened himself 


1 Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston and New York, 1919), 203. 
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against Cézanne, for example, because he is “expressive’’; 
but an honest attention to experience finds a great deal more 
in Cézanne than expressiveness. In general Babbitt desired in 
both ethical and aesthetic activity the “imitation” of a stan- 
dard; in ethics his standard was set by the “higher will” issu- 
ing from ethical consciousness, but his artistic standard was 
an “imagination” controlled not at all by aesthetic, but only 
by ethical, experience. This form of puritanism can be justi- 
fied only if it answers to experience itself. 


II 


Insensitive as Babbitt may have been to literary experience, 
no one can doubt the nicety of his ethical perception. 

His deepest conviction was that civilization is possible 
through no mechanical adjustment of social forces, but only 
through the cultivated will of civilized persons. Unpliable as 
his individualism may seem, it was finely selective in its in- 
spiration. In contrast to his almost priggish devotion to the 
literature of the Greeks, Babbitt was receptive to a very wide 
range of ethical experience. He proposed “to bring a Socratic 
idea into relation with a Buddhistic one and then to use the 
two ideas thus combined in defense of an idea that is central 
in Christianity.”* This fusing of the disparate virtues of dis- 
crimination, energy of will, and humility is, as he said, highly 
eclectic. It has the flexibility so desired by Arnold, and is 
guided by insight, without which humanism petrifies into 
dogma. 

Babbitt hoped to supplement mere scientific experimental- 
ism by humanistic experimentalism, to make an outright ap- 
peal to the immediacy of consciousness itself. Among these 
experiential data the higher will, or frein vital, is undeniable. 
This “certain quality of will”—a daemonic instinct to re- 
frain—is known, Babbitt never tired of saying, in an immedi- 
ate and experimental way. He wrote to G. R. Elliott: 


2 On Being Creative (Boston and New York, 1932), xxxvii. 
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The paradox of the whole matter is this: a philosophy of the 
“inner check” when put theoretically and in terms of the intel- 
lect seems intolerably negative. But when this philosophy is 
actually lived, when it becomes innate in a personality, the inner 
check is then felt, not as something negative, but as a positive 
driving-power.* 


Thus he was insistently experiential in dealing with conduct; 
this “driving power” or higher will is a mystery to be recog- 
nized “in its practical effects,” and we are able to affirm this 
will “without going beyond immediate experience and falling 
into dogma.”* In fact, he discerned in European culture since 
the Middle Ages a “failure to disengage the truths of the 
higher will from theology and to deal with them experimen- 
tally as ‘immediate data of consciousness.’ ’’® 

Like Aristotle, the humanist will establish ethical principle 
upon ethical experience. The daemonic check unmistakably 
intuited by each civilized person expresses itself as appamdda, 
or spiritual strenuousness, a “fact of immediate perception.” 
Innate laziness (pamdda, or yielding to the impulses of tem- 
perament) is the original sin to be combated only by a will 
“anterior to both intellect and emotion,” although not present 
equally in all persons. Spiritual strenuousness means spiritual 
autonomy—‘Self,” as the Dhammapada has it, “is the lord of 
self.” The civilized person, deprecating any “liberal” faith 
that true human satisfaction can be gained from control of 
the physical world, must assert his spiritual autonomy as “a 
fact of experience, a fact so primary that the position of the 
determinist involves an evasion of one of the immediate data 
of consciousness in favor of a metaphysical dream.”* 

Paul Elmer More found Babbitt to be “almost appalling 


8 G. R. Elliott, Humanism and Imagination (Chapel Hill, 1938), 86. 

4 “Humanism: An Essay at Definition,” in Humanism and America, edited 
by Norman Foerster (New York, 1930), 40; The Dhammapada, translated by 
Irving Babbitt (Oxford, 1936), 80. 

5 Democracy and Leadership (Boston ard New York, 1924), 323. 

6 On Being Creative, 215. 
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in the immobility of his central ideas,”* and Babbitt himself 
did not mitigate this immobility: “When first principles are 
involved,” he remarked, “the law of measure is no longer 
applicable. One should not be moderate in dealing with 
error.”* Ethically, this absolutism was not dogma, because 
Babbitt satisfies a “deep-seated craving for immediacy.” His 
criteria were no metaphysical dreams. The sharp conflict of 
higher and lower wills accords with civilized experience; the 
will against laziness is an ethical absolute—attested by con- 
sciousness itself. Then too, he was catholic in his sensitivity 
to the diverse experiences of the Socratic philosopher, the 
Buddhist and Confucianist, the Jansenist, and even the 
Jesuit—for of the last he observed that there is a sense “in 
which casuistry is legitimate and indeed inevitable. The 
general principle needs to be adjusted to the infinitely vary- 
ing circumstances of actual life.”® In this casuistry lies the 
virtue of “prudence.” His ethical absolute—the appeal to the 
higher will—was thus not only experimental but also classical 
in its immediacy of point of view; here is the authentic 
humanist address to consciousness. 


Ill 


To turn to Babbitt’s literary criticism is to lose this sense 
of immediacy and refinement; one feels, instead, the doctrin- 
aire, that is, the pseudoclassic. 

Babbitt clearly separated the classical from the pseudo- 
classical judgment when he charged the latter with employing 
a “fixed absolute,” an absolute that is empty because it fails 
of immediacy. Yet Babbitt’s own literary judgments failed of 
immediacy because he employed an inappropriate absolute. 
In his dislike of the sensorium and temperament he aban- 
doned literary experience to appeal to moral values of char- 
acter and will: “To imitate the universal,” he asserted, “means 

7 “Irving Babbitt,” American Review, m1, 27 (April, 1934). 


8 Humanism and America, 32. 
9% Dhammapada, 71. 
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practically to depict human actions not at random but with 
reference to some sound scale of ethical values.” *° To be sure, 
the artist is not irresponsible; nevertheless T. S. Eliot has fit- 
tingly warned that “The ‘greatness’ of literature cannot be 
determined solely by literary standards; though we must 
remember that whether it is literature or not can be deter- 
mined only by literary standards.” ** Too often, literary stan- 
dards are wanting in the humanist criticism, which lacks, as 
one recent writer put it, the touch of life. If Arnold was ethic- 
ally less perceptive than Babbitt, he was, with his excursions 
into sweet and light Hellenism, more nearly a humanist 
critic of literature. The good poet may be a good man, but to 
evaluate poetry according to whether the writer himself is 
adequate is partial and arbitrary criticism. 

Indeed, one might condemn Babbitt’s critical practice by 
Babbitt’s own critical theory. Wishing the humanist to be 
“living, flexible, intuitive,” he discerned that “there is 
nothing abstract in our estimates of beauty: they are invari- 
ably based on something immediate.”'* He remarked, in a 
vein at once Aristotelian and positivistic, 


...the best art gives us “the illusion of a higher reality”; and 
this has the advantage of being strictly experimental, of being 
only a statement of what one actually experiences on reading a 
great poem or seeing a great picture.'* 


He granted that art springs from aesthetic rather than ethical 
consciousness. Howbeit, his literary criticism was inquisi- 
torial, shrill—criticism manquée—because he sacrificed aesthet- 
ic to ethical vision. 

When he condemned Shaftesbury for equating the aesthetic 


10 On Being Creative, 103. 

11 “Religion and Literature,” in Essays, Ancient and Modern (London, 
1936), 93. 

12 Masters of Modern French Criticism (Boston and New York, 1912), 374; 
On Being Creative, 142. 

13 “Genius and Taste,” in Criticism in America (New York, 1924), 160. 
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with the moral, he passed judgment on his own attitude. 
Shaftesbury, he said, “can scarcely be said to discriminate 
between the moral sense and the sense of beauty.” Precisely— 
Shaftesbury is an unreliable moralist. But Babbitt, fleeing the 
aesthetic heresy, took refuge within the doctrinaire: “One 
needs, in short, to deal with both art and life from some 
ethical center.”** He, like Shaftesbury, can scarcely be said 
to discriminate between the moral sense and the sense of 
beauty. The aesthetic self is not autonomous, and sound art 
doubtless accommodates ethical values; yet judging art by an 
ethical absolute is a kind of coarseness not unlike that in 
Ruskin’s position (condemned in Masters of Modern French 
Criticism) that only a sound religion can produce a sound art. 
In reviewing Saintsbury’s History of English Criticism, Bab- 
bitt once stated that “moral earnestness, acting in a mechani- 
cal and one-sided way” is fatal to criticism as well as to art 
and literature. Again, Babbitt’s heresy was a heresy not be- 
cause it was puritan but because it denied experience. He 
may have protested that “even if one dispenses with absolutes, 
one may still retain standards’’;* his literary standards were, 
nevertheless, ethical absolutes—properly absolute within eth- 
ical experience, improperly so within literary experience. 
Except in the early pages of The New Laocoon or, perhaps, 
in one or two articles, Babbitt too often provoked the retort 
of Mary Colum that he “managed to hold up to contempt 
nearly every great writer of the nineteenth century: he did 
not like their philosophy, so he attacked their work, their 
minds, and their characters.” ** This retort stings. Babbitt it 
was who complained that criticism has become a form of 
gossip: what, then, is one to think when he depreciated the 
music of Berlioz by telling how that composer, lulled by the 
charm of Nice, absurdly forgot to murder a rival lover; or the 


14 On Being Creative, 139; Rousseau and Romanticism, 173. 
15 On Being Creative, xxii. 
16 “The War on Literature,” Forum, xctv, 208 (October, 1935). 
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verses of Vigny because they ring with the “disillusion that 
comes from having sought an ideal communion in a liaison 
with a Parision actress”; or the views of Rousseau because he 
left his children to be wards of the state; or portions of Goethe 
because Goethe's love affairs were “prolonged into the seven- 
ties”? This anecdotal criticism, shamelessly trivial, inexcus- 
ably personal, was impelled by Babbitt’s scorn for romantic 
ethics. Where are the judgments of a literary esprit de finesse 
springing from a “multitude of delicate perceptions”? Such 
perceptions quickened his ethical criticism alone. His literary 
taste was benumbed by the dogma that “With the elimination 
of the ethical element from the soul of art the result is an 
imagination that is free to wander wild with the emanci- 
pated emotions.”’** Possibly; although Coleridge might reply, 
experientially, that the poetic imagination is esemplastic, 
able to shape the wildest odes by its own discipline. We may 
need to discredit spontaneity as a way of life; Arcadian revery 
is indeed no substitute for living; the nature cult is doubtless 
only recreative; doubtless, too, suggestive word painting 
cannot serve for ideas: but to slight “Kubla Khan” because 
it was composed “without any participation of [Coleridge’s] 
rational self” is not puritan but, far worse, doctrinaire. 

A discomforting instance of Babbitt’s pseudoclassic dryness 
was his belittling of prose fiction; he even intimated that 
“the triumph of the novel has been, if not the triumph of 
formlessness over form, at least the triumph of diffuseness 
over concentration.” What does “form” mean when thus 
applied to the novel? Ought the novel to have “concentra- 
tion”? Almost as doctrinaire was his fear that the man who 
turns from the Greeks to study the Nibelungenlied or the 
Chanson de Roland or the Irish sagas may risk “impairing his 
sense of form.” This timidity surely resembles the pseudoclas- 
sic distrust of what is “low.” Babbitt’s plea for the distinct 
genre was more reckless: 


17 Rousseau and Romanticism, 206. 
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It reduces itself to this: a clear-cut type of person, a person who 
does not live in either an emotional or an intellectual muddle, 
will normally prefer a clear-cut type of art or literature."* 


Would one call Shakespeare, or Milton, “clear-cut”? His 
dread of “escape” was likewise negligent of experience: is it 
not problematical whether Homer, Dante, Milton did not 
“escape” as well as “imagine”? 

Babbitt’s very appeal for artistic restraint involves a viola- 
tion of immediacy. The acceptance of mimesis is the focal 
point of his literary criticism. “After all,” he stated, “the 
doctrine of imitation merely means that one needs to look 
up to some standard set above one’s ordinary self.”*® He 
found literary standards in classical decorum, the imitation 
of models, corresponding to the ethical virtue of humility. 
The parallel, nevertheless, is not exact between ethical and 
aesthetic “conduct.” In ethos the ordinary self is in conflict 
with the higher self, that by an act of vital control must 
dominate the lower. In aesthetic “conduct” the situation is 
a little different. If art be in any sense creative, the higher 
self, aesthetically, is and must be operative during creation— 
the control manifesting itself as technique of whatever kind. 
The artist as an artist does always look above his ordinary 
self. In “Genius and Taste” Babbitt presumed that 


If such a phrase as a “vision of reality” is to have any experi- 
mental content, if it is to be anything more than a mask for 
egotism, the reality of which one has a vision will serve to set 
bounds to the expansion of one’s ordinary self; will be known 
practically, in short, as an inner inhibition.” 


Every artist senses this inhibition through his sense of what 

is needed to express his vision; this is as true of expressionist 

as of classical art. One can neither overlook this aesthetic 
18 The New Laocoon (Boston and New York, 1910), 247. 


19 “Genius and Taste,” 164. 
20 “Genius and Taste,” 165. 
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higher self nor assume that it is known only to classical de- 
corum. 

Again, Babbitt separated two orders of intuitions: “on the 
one hand, the sensuous or aesthetic, and on the other, the 
spiritual, or as they are sometimes termed the intellectual, 
intuitions.” *4 His aesthetic intuitions are those of the Many, 
and his spiritual intuitions are those of the One. The distinc- 
tion seems treacherous, for intuitions of the many as soon as 
they become utterable fall, aesthetically, into an intuition of 
the one—i.e., they become “significant.” Coleridge, rather 
than Babbitt, was observant of experience when he spoke of 
the “shaping spirit of imagination.” By a kindred sophism 
Babbitt sundered “form” from “expression,” a rupture as 
dubiously pseudoclassical as Dr. Johnson’s view that language 
is only the “dress” of thought. Babbitt proposed that since 
“expression” is an expansive and “form” a restrictive ele- 
ment, expression cannot become form or form, expression. 
This dissociation of expression from form is not experien- 
tial; it is a metaphysical quibble, the pseudoclassicism of the 
eighteenth century in a new guise. 


IV 


What, then, is the humanist attitude toward art to be? It 
is idle to deny that aesthetic experience and ethical experi- 
ence are related; furthermore, the humanist instinct toward 
puritanism is a trustworthy one. As Yvor Winters says, -“If 
the poetic discipline is to have steadiness and direction, it 
requires an antecedent discipline of ethical thinking and of 
at least some ethical feeling.”** Otherwise poetry does not 
enlarge or illuminate experience. Can the humanist, however, 
evade the puritan and, more important, the withering pseudo- 
classic heresy? 

Babbitt himself once- suggested an attitude that is truly 
humanistic because it is immediate: 


21 Masters of Modern French Criticism, 52. 
22 Primitivism and Decadence (New York, 1937), 14- 
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Either beauty cannot be defined at all or we must say that only 
is beautiful which seems so to the right kind of man, and the 
right kind of man is plainly he whose total attitude towards life 
is correct. . . .78 


One immediately recalls the Aristotelian solution (Ethics, 
x, 5) that if the good man be the measure of all, then those are 
real pleasures that give him the impression of being so, and 
those things pleasant in which he takes pleasure. The youth- 
ful Milton, who may be the best Milton, suggests this position: 


And that which is not good is not delicious 
To a well-governed and wise appetite. 


This view, while not confusing the ethical with the aesthet- 
ic, mitigates the scholastic and neo-scholastic opposition be- 
tween “art” and “prudence,” between aesthetic and moral 
faculties, which Mr. Adler has inherited from Thomism—an 
opposition making the situation of prudence anomalous since 
it “has a task of ruling which exceeds its competence.” ** The 
prudent man, obliged “to look after truth and goodness, so 
that the artist can be free to look after beauty,” thus sanctions 
an intolerable dichotomy of living; worse still, the artist is 
left autonomous—in a vacuum. To ask for a real solution to 
the opposition of art and prudence is, concludes Mr. Adler, 
to ask too much. 

One must not accept uncritically this dilemma by which, 
according to M. Maritain, the prudent man is “absolutely 
ignorant of everything pertaining to art.”** Such a view ac- 
cents the Aristotelian distinction (Ethics, vi, 4-5) between 
making (factibile) and acting (agibile). But it is Aristotelian 
largely in the mediaeval sense. After all, the Poetics is as 

23 The remainder of his statement, that therefore “the problem of beauty 
is inseparable from the ethical problem,” is an absolute that desperately needs 
adjustment to the facts through the casuistry of the second and third clauses 
quoted above. Rousseau and Romanticism, 208. 


24 Mortimer J. Adler, Art and Prudence (New York, 1937), 448-452. 
25 Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1930), 83. 
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necessary to Aristotle’s view of art as the Ethics is to Aristotle's 
view of conduct, or “prudence.” Tragedy, in the Aristotelian 
sense, is an imitation of men in action. Besides, to say that 
agibile is divorced from factibile, and that art is akin to sci- 
ence because it proceeds, like science, by certain intellectual 
rules and is not “involved in a tissue of circumstances,” makes 
all art only a craft and annihilates the faculty of taste, the 
keenest vision of the artist. In reality, the casuistry of pru- 
dence finds its analogy in the tact of the artist that passes 
beyond craftsmanship, his curiosa felicitas, the immediacy of 
his subject to him. M. Maritain himself recognizes an excep- 
tional “practically practical knowledge” of the dynamism of 
human beings that is not science. This penetrating compe- 
tence of mind, like prudence, “descends as it particularises, 
as it clasps closer and closer, to the point of very contact with 
the concrete and particular act to be accomplished hic et 
nunc, the indefinite variety of contingent circumstances.” 
Surely here is the decorum that Babbitt called the supreme 
virtue of the humanist; the bridging of the gap between the 
general precept and the emergency wherein appears the 
singular tact of the artist, who, like the prudent man, is a 
practician in selecting the means to an end. So also the literary 
critic fails who does not, as Babbitt once said, employ his 
hard principles with the utmost flexibility. 

Although Babbitt seemed deaf to this curiosa felicitas and 
imperfectly adjusted the aesthetic sense to the higher will, 
he at least renounced the precarious scholasticism of those 
who cleave art from prudence, leaving the good man and the 
artist each in isolation. Scholasticism, under whatever guise, 
is alien to humanism. The ideal of totum bene vivere, the 
humanist ideal, cannot, like scholasticism, disengage intellect 
from conduct, “making” from “doing,” and fall back upon 
faith in the superhuman. Such a faith translates art to an 
entirely different plane and denies it as a human activity; 


26 The Degrees of Knowledge (New York, 1938), 387-390. 
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then art becomes, like prudence itself, an act of faith. It was 
so in the Middle Ages. While he may admire such art or 
such prudence, the humanist finds himself unable to attain 
or even to evaluate either. The scholastic view of art, essen- 
tially the view of Mr. Adler, is, in the end, unsound unless it 
springs from a sound faith; instead of pleading for the scholas- 
tic view of art, one properly should plead for the Christian 
faith. Mr. Adler is moved rather by the letter than the spirit; 
in this he seems to differ from M. Maritain. The humanist, 
like Matthew Arnold, will stand honestly on lower ground 
and hold that art cannot ignore moral issues. Yet he will not, 
like Babbitt, pedantically impose moral standards upon art; 
rather, he will judge with the whole self and with the esprit 
de finesse. 

This, then, is the humanist quest—the quest for a man 
whose total attitude is correct. It is, in a sense, a puritan 
quest; it is, inevitably, a classical quest. The humanist should 
devote himself to the ideal of the civilized person (never more 
valuable than now), the person who can live a various and 
total experience and order it harmoniously. The humanist 
needs a more scrupulous adjustment of his aesthetic to his 
ethical self; he possibly must revert to Arnold and weight 
Arnold’s superficiality with Babbitt’s ethical affirmation. 
Above all, he must temper the brazen literary criticism of 
Babbitt by Arnold’s tact. To the religious person he will leave 
the obligation to accommodate both prudence and art to a 
living faith. The humanist need not, like Babbitt, cry that 
great poets are not megalomaniacs. The greater task is to 
affirm, to reaffirm, in a time when morality becomes more 
social than personal, the need of a sound individualism, based 
upon moderation, decency, and common sense. In this way 
Irving Babbitt can be of the very highest use through his 
insistent appeal to the civilized self. 








MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


THE OXFORD-CAP WAR AT HARVARD 


KENNETH WIGGINS PORTER 


town-and-gown disturbance between Harvard students and 

the Boston citizenry which local historians of that period 
seem to have overlooked was the “Oxford-Cap War” which raged 
irregularly from the fourteenth to about the twenty-fourth of 
May, 1842. The students’ view of the campaign is set forth in 
a letter! written from Cambridge by Francis Lowell Lee, Har- 
vard junior, June 15, 1842, to his older brother Henry Lee, Jr., 
later known as Colonel Henry Lee, who was then traveling in 
Europe. 


This spring appeared pregnant with glorious events, first, in 
my mind is the celebrated and far spreading Oxford-cap war, an 
occurrence which both Cambridge and Boston will long remem- 
ber. Details, On the third of May 1842. Exhibition day. the Cam- 
bridge students, Undergraduates according to previous arrange- 
ments, appeared in the full blooded Oxfords. 


Concerning this headgear, Benjamin Robbins Curtis, Jr., 
discussing Harvard student-costume, remarks: “At one period, a 
monstrosity was introduced, in the shape of a high imitation of 
the Oxford cap; but the imitation was a bad one, and it did not 
last a great while.”? A Democratic daily in Boston was more 
descriptive, commenting, with good-humored irony: “The Cam- 
bridge Boys wear the brim of their caps on their crowns.” * 


Young Lee continued: 


These they were permitted to wear unmolested until the four- 
teenth of the same month, Saturday, when between the hours of 


1 Belonging to, and used by the courtesy of, Mr. Henry Lee Shattuck. 

2 (Curtis, George Ticknor], 4 Memoir of Benjamin Robbins Curtis, 
Benjamin Robbins Curtis, Jr., editor (Boston, 1879), 1, 24. 

3 Boston Morning Post, May 11, 1842. 
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twelve and two a tall negro (strange coincidence, a tall negro 
was ringleader in King st battle at the time of Stamp act and 
Tea tax Revolution) was seen parading in Tremont row with a 
large black-pasteboard square cap; designed as a burlesque upon 
our —_ he was met by law-student named Pickett,* who very 
naturally knocked his cap off, the negro took to his heels, Pickett 
offered to fight any white man who would take his part, no one 
accepted the challenge. So far, so well. Silent contempt more 
judicious. Burlesques immediately became numerous and there 
were many rows. Boston people much excited. 


The Boston Morning Post, May 16, 1842, reported this first 
skirmish in a fashion more likely to appeal to the local democ- 
racy, remarking temperately: 


A portion of the Cambridge students have adopted the Oxford 
pattern for caps. The fashion of these caps being rather outré, 
their appearance in our streets excited some ridicule. On Satur- 
day, a colored gentleman was seen walking in Tremont street 
with one made in the extreme of fashion—he was met by a stu- 
dent who knocked the cap from his head, whereupon the colored 
gentleman deliberately walked on bareheaded, while the student 
intimated that he was willing to meet any white man who was 
disposed to take up the quarrel; but as the ms about saw 
no occasion for fighting because the tastes of the colored man 
and student were alike in caps, the affair ended without further 
violence. In Washington street another student knocked a cap 
which looked something like his own from the head of a white 
boy, who turned upon the student and damaged him consider- 
ably. It is said that this latter circumstance has “raised the dander 
of the Boston boys” and that some of them threaten to knock 
off every “Oxford cap” they meet, and to drive every one from 
the theatre that may make its appearance there. 


The next engagement in the Oxford-Cap War was the result 
of a decision by the “Boston boys” to “carry the war into Africa.” 
War-Correspondent Francis Lee continues: 


On the eighteenth, the West-Cambridge buss drove by in 
the morning with burlesquer upon the top, Henry Perkins® 


4 Edward Burke Pickett, Carthage, Tennessee, law-school middler. Har- 
vard Catalogue, 1842-43. He is not listed as a graduate. 

5 Probably James Henry Perkins, who on February 28, 1842, was ad- 
mitted to the freshman class on probation and concerning whom it was re- 
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and some other Freshmen, pelted him and H.P. knocked his ca 
off, the buss stopped and had the usual amount of quarrel- 
ing. During the day that leetle bird Rumor was occupied in stat- 
ing that the buss would return in the eve, loaded with West- 
Cambridge bullies, but nothing confirmed its’ statements; just 
after supper, the buss came along, the fellows Students were there 
and the ee ee was saluted with a shower of mis- 
siles, and his cap off but not down, the students pursued 
the buss, and, as it had a passenger just above there, they sur- 
rounded it when it stopped, a Freshman named Rowan® went up 
on top and with one or two other fellows cleared the top of the 
buss of both man and driver and took ion of the cap. The 
man and driver jumped to the poems the former immediately 
taking to his peal he was pursued and whipped until picked up 
by a chaise passing by; it was found that he received nine shillings 
a day to wear that when passing through Cambridge. The cap 
was kept as a trophy. 


To this account, the Morning Post, May 23, 1842, adds only that 
“in one case the students assailed an omnibus in which was a 
person with a burlesque cap on, and injured the vehicle to the 
amount of $80, which they ‘forked over’ to settle the business.” 


The next serious squabble was on the twenty-first Saturday. 
in Boston it took place in front of the Tremont, a large mob 
collected and threatened much disturbance, the Boston gentle- 
men sided with the students, there was not much real fighting 
so far as it went the “had rather the best of it, there were 
as many law-students there as undergraduates; Tucker parvus 
of the Tremont shut his doors upon everyone, after having turned 
every student in the house out into the street.” 


In an article captioned “Oxford Caps vs. Pasteboard Beavers,” 
even the Democratic Morning Post, May 23, 1842, began to take 
a more severe view of the boisterous townsmen’s conduct. 


ported, September 2, 1842, “probation ... closed,” his conduct having proved 
unsatisfactory to the faculty. Presumably he was suspended and left college. 
Manuscript “Records of the Faculty...of Harvard College,” Volume XII 
(1840-1845), 93 and 123. 

6 Alfred William Rowan, Natchez, Mississippi, Class of 1845; died 1872. 
Harvard Catalogue, 1841-42; Quinquennial Catalogue. 

7 “Tucker John L. innholder, Tremont House.” Boston Directory, 1843. 
His conduct on this occasion naturally aroused the resentment of the students 
thus deprived of refuge, and of their friends. 
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There were several rows in our streets on Saturday, between 
a portion of the Cambridge students and parties of Boston boys, 
occasioned by the boys wearing burlesque imitations of the stu- 
dents’ caps. We have heard of several instances where the stu- 
dents were grossly insulted, without the least provocation, and, 
on the other hand, where the students were the aggressors. We 
are not surprised that the students are annoyed by the ridicule 
attempted to be cast upon them by the boys, and the fact that 
not one of them could ap in our streets on Saturday without 
having a gang of rowdy boys following and hooting after him, 
is disgraceful to Boston and enough to provoke retaliation from 
the most forbearing.... Philip Peak, truckman, was charged 
with having worn a certain shaped cap for the purpose of exciting 
ridicule, and did thereby cause a great number of persons to 
assemble together, said persons uttering loud outcries and hal- 
loaing, and obstructing the streets. Peak admitted that he wore the 
cap, or hat—with an oblong top of pasteboard, two feet by one, 
with a tassle made of Manila rope—in very rough imitation of 
the square-toed measle caps worn by the collegians. Peak had 
attended a fire with his burlesque cap on, and on his return 
walked around to the new City Hall, taking the middle of the 
street, and saying nothing to any body. A large concourse of 
people had collected in and around the corners of Court street 
and Court square—some to look at the original caps on the heads 
of the collegians and some to look at the grotesque imitations. . . . 
Peak . . . maintained that he had as perfect a right to wear a paste- 
board hat, as the collegians had to wear a square cloth cap, and 
he claimed the right to wear it home. This of course was not 
allowed.... About six o'clock a young man named Jacques 
was seized by the police near the Tremont House, for striking 
a collegian. 


The high tide in the Oxford-Cap War took the form of an 
invasion in force of Harvard territory. Lee wrote: 


About seven o’clock a mob composed of Port-Rowdies and 
Boston truckmen, three hundred strong, (positively not exag- 
gerated) came out to Cambridge intending great deeds, “Har- 
vard” was responded to by about fifty students (many being 
absent, myself alas! one) armed to the teeth with daggers pokers, 
pistols and clubs. The Faculty rushed about, keeping the fellows 
within the yard, and telling the mob that if they entered, they did 
so at their peril. Quincy told the students if attacked to defend 
themselves in any way, pistols implied [thereby winning, no doubt, 
a brief popularity]. The mob having courageously broken one 
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pane of glass, sneaked to Boston by Craig’s bridge to evade the 
police. 


The Boston Morning Post, May 23, 1842, was not so impressed 
by the students’ militancy as Francis Lee and was able to discover 
rather more damage inflicted by the invaders. 


We regret ... that a large number of rowdies, dressed in disguise 
and wearing pasteboard caps, went over to Cambridge on Sat- 
urday night for the pu of having a battle with the students, 
but the latter were induced to remain in their rooms, by the 
urgent solicitations of the officers, and thus a conflict was pre- 
vented. The party from Boston, however, did not retire until 
they had broken several windows in the law school, and thrown 
stones at the other college buildings. A student by the name of 
Peabody, who happened to be returning to his lodgings before 
the party left, was assaulted and severely injured. 


Shortly thereafter the war came to an end, without formal 
treaty. “Row expected the next three evenings, but we had none. 
25th Burlesques died off, and war pretty much finished.” No one 
appeared to prosecute “Jacquith,” and the case against Peak was 
nol. pros.8 The War seems to have had its last flicker on Cam- 
bridge Bridge, probably on May 24. A “grease-and-ashes” man 
hailed two students and asked the price of caps. They offered to 
tell him with their fists; he promptly accepted the challenge by 
getting out of his wagon, whereupon one student, apparently 
doubting his manual expository power, reconsidered and ad- 
vanced on the questioner with a cane. The man thereupon seized 
and brandished his cleaver, but when the second student pro-_ 
duced a pistol, he leaped into his vehicle and drove off, “swearing 
most valorously”—thereby demonstrating that two Harvard stu- 
dents, a cane, and a pistol, were more than equal to a scavenger 
and a cleaver.® 

The students’ side of the whole affair, with some additional 
information and theorizing, was summed up in a letter, May 23, 
1842, to the Post, printed the next day: 


The first insult to the students is strongly believed to have 


8 Boston Morning Post, May 24 and 25, 1842. 
® Boston Morning Post, May 25, 1842. 
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originated at the office of the Times; who, in conjunction with 
several clerks on Long wharf, dressed an “Ethiopean diabolus” 
in the “illegitimate Oxford cap,” and sent him to walk the streets 
to provoke a fight. ... A student met him on Washington street— 
went to a music store—procured a whip—followed him up on 
Tremont street—struck him across the cranium, and tore the cap 
from his head. A mob collected, and he offered to give any of 
them the same whip if they felt disposed to attack him. 


Rowdies on Washington Street ordered students to doff their 
caps, according to the writer, who went on to give his version of 
the omnibus affair. Two students were attacked in Court Street 
but were assisted by Law students. Students were locked out of 
the Tremont and thus left to the mercy of the mob. Some of 
them were that night attacked with clubs and stones. 

The whole affair is interestingly revelatory of the unwhole- 
some relations which then prevailed between Harvard and the 
commonalty of Boston and Cambridge—class-hatred and class- 
conflict on the lowest plane and in the simplest terms. Whenever 
the occupation of any of the embattled citizenry is mentioned, 
they turn out to be truckmen or something of the kind; it is un- 
fortunate that they are usually referred to merely as “West-Cam- 
bridge bullies” or “Port-Rowdies.” More significant is the ascrip- 
tion to the Boston Daily Times and “several clerks on Long 
wharf” of the responsibility for the initial clash. The Times, the 
first Boston penny paper, was a sensational sheet. “Police court 
reports constituted the major part of the local news.” 1 In the lack 
of local and contemporary scandal it published such material as 
the “awful disclosures” of the alleged escaped nun, Maria Monk. 
It is therefore quite understandable that it should have created 
news by sending out “burlesquers” to whip up a disturbance. 
But the Harvard student’s charge against the clerks on Long 
Wharf, even though it may have been mistaken, indicates that 
clerkship was coming to be looked upon as a more or less perma- 
nent position, occupied by young men of a lower social and eco- 
nomic rank than that from which Harvard students of Boston resi- 
dence were customarily drawn, instead of being as aforetime 
primarily the first rung of a ladder which the sons of prosperous 


10 Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor, Main Currents in the History of American 
Journalism (Boston and New York, 1927), 1771-175. 
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merchants must ascend in order to attain to the position in mer- 
cantile circles occupied by their fathers; it further indicates that 
this incipient clerical proletariat was beginning to resent the 
young men some of whom would presently pass from Harvard 
through the counting-room en route to a partnership. There is, 
too, in the fact that two of the three students mentioned by name 
as active participants in the fray were Southerners, some con- 
firmation for Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s thesis that South- 
erners were disproportionately active in town-and-gown rows." 
They were particularly conspicuous at this time in the Law 
School, and the prominence of law students in the Oxford-Cap 
War has been noted. On the other hand, there is no question 
that students from staid New England were conspicuous in this 
and other college brawls. It is perhaps just as worthy of note 
that two of the three mentioned above did not receive Harvard 
degrees, and that one of these two was a New Englander of the 
New Englanders. 

The casus belli apparently soon disappeared. Perhaps it would 
have speedily vanished even without opposition; but if, without 
the war that it inspired, the Oxford cap would have long per- 
sisted, generations of Harvard students are entitled to rise up 
and bless the Boston rowdies who all unwittingly fought in 
their cause. 


FROM THE DIARIES OF A DIPLOMAT 
JAMES S. PIKE 


EDITED BY HAROLD A. DAVIS 


| pe many years James Shepherd Pike (1811-1882) of Calais, 
Maine, was one of the most important members of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Tribune and a powerful figure in 
Whig and later in Republican party circles. 

While still in his early teens he went to work for a Calais mer- 


11 Higginson, Thomas Wentworth; Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston and New 
York, 1898), 47. 
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chant, and before he became of age he had set up for himself. 
He soon extended his activities to shipping and land speculation, 
and despite a severe financial setback during the panic of 1837 
he was able to retire from business with a modest fortune before 
reaching the age of thirty-five. Busy as he was in this period, he 
managed to find time for extensive reading as well as some politi- 
cal and journalistic activity. In 1834 he and several Calais asso- 
ciates established the Boundary Gazette.1 Keen and versatile, 
with a lively interest in many current reform movements and 
especially in the fight against slavery, he soon developed into 
a first-rate newsman and contributed to several Maine papers. 
In 1844 he began spending his winters in Washington, from 
which point of vantage he wrote articles on national politics for 
the Portland Advertiser, the Boston Atlas, and the Boston 
Courier. In 1850 the Courier was forced to refuse some of his 
contributions in which he attacked Daniel Webster fiercely; 
shortly afterwards he was invited by Horace Greeley to join the 
staff of the New York Tribune.” From this time on until shortly 
before his death, except for a five-year interval between 1861 and 
1866 when he was abroad, his Washington dispatches, signed 
J. S. P., became one of the Tribune’s outstanding features. His 
style was direct and forceful to the point of bluntness and not 
without a strain of boisterous humor. He was a merciless oppo- 
nent. His attacks on the Compromise of 1850 and the roles of 
Webster and Clay in these measures, the Kansas-Nebraska Act, 
the Dred Scott Decision, and the idea of any extension of the 
area open to slavery were at times so scathing that Greeley and 
Charles A. Dana, then managing editor of the Tribune, had 
difficulty in restraining him.* Some of the best of these dis- 
patches, along with many letters which Pike received from Gree- 
ley, Dana, Salmon P. Chase, William H. Seward, and other 
prominent political figures, were published in First Blows of the 
Civil War, which historians still regard as a valuable source- 
book.* In recognition of his services to the Republican Party, 





1 “Pike Memoir,” Pike MSS., Calais, Maine, Free Library. 

2 “Pike Memoir”; and J. S. Pike, First Blows of the Civil War (New York, 
1879), 26 and 41. 

3 Pike, First Blows, passim; and Pike MSS., Dana to Pike, January 24, 
1852, and May 30, 1854. 
4 For example, see J. F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the 
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he was appointed United States Minister to the Netherlands in 
1861 and held the post until 1866. Not long after his appoint- 
ment, Pike succeeded in persuading the Netherlands government 
to forbid the conditioning, launching, or supplying of Confeder- 
ate warships or privateers from Dutch ports. This was a valuable 
service to the Washington government, hard pressed as it was 
by the Southern States; and Pike was highly commended for his 
prompt work by his distinguished colleague, Charles Francis 
Adams, United States Minister to England.5 

After the first two or three months, however, Pike found that 
he had little to do at the Hague, and so was able to spend much 
of his time traveling about in western Europe and the British 
Isles. In the course of his rambles he fell in with Dickens, Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, and many other eminent Europeans. His ac- 
count of his meetings with the three great literary figures, which 
he recorded in his diary-notebooks, appeared in the December, 
1939, issue . the Atlantic Monthly. After his return home, Pike 
published several books, among them The Financial Crisis (New 
York, 1878); The New Puritan (New York, 1879), a biographical 
sketch of his Massachusetts ancestor, Major Robert Pike, an 
enemy of the Mathers; First Blows of the Civil War; and The 
Prostrate State (New York, 1874), based on Pike’s first-hand study 
of South Carolina during the Reconstruction. The one-time 
anti-slavery crusader painted a harrowing picture of the misery 
caused by the war and the social upheaval which followed, and 
showed real sympathy for the victims. Claude Bowers, in The 
Tragic Era (New York, 1929), refers to this last volume as “The 
Uncle Tom's Cabin of the reconstruction South.”® A Dutch trans- . 
lation of the work was made in 1875, and as recently as 1935 an 
edition was brought out by Henry S. Commager, now Professor 
of History at Columbia University.” 

The letters and excerpts from the diary here presented have 
to do with Pike’s experiences and observations in Europe, his 


Compromise of 1850 (New York, 1893-1906), Volumes II and III. 

5 Pike MSS., Charles Francis Adams to Pike, October 24, 1861. 

6 Pages 417-418. 

7 Good summaries of Pike’s life may be found in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, and in G. F. Talbot's article, “James Shepherd Pike,” in 
Collections and Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series, 
Volume I (1890). 
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frankly expressed opinions regarding the diplomatic service and 
the men engaged in it, at home and abroad, and his equally frank 
comments on politicians and generals at home. 


Tue Hacue, Fesruary 6, 1864 

I was with the Queen pa of Wiirtemburg] two hours three 
evenings ago and we tal much. Among other things she told 
me that she knew the Arch-Duke Maximilian® very well and that 
he was not “clever,” but was exceedingly ambitious. This was his 
leading characteristic. But he was very indolent and inefficient. 
This is a worse account of him than has ever been given in the 
newspapers. Of the Emperor of France who is her great admira- 
tion she admitted in answer to my question that he was a 
sentimental man. I have long believed his judgment was weak- 
ened by a romantic vein in his character and she substantially 
admitted it. 


To Mr. [W1tt1aM Prrt] FessenpENn* ; 
Tue Hacue, Marcu 26 
My bear Pitt: 

I have received yours of the gth and have perused it with great 
satisfaction as I always do what you take the trouble to write 
me. There is always something more than what gets in the paper. 
What I like, I expect, is what Mr. Jeff Davis didn’t. My wife 
must have told you what she heard Mrs. Jeff say on one occa- 
sion in the Senate when you rose to speak. She turned to her 
companion with the remark, “I hate to see that man get up. 
He always makes Jeff so mad.” 

I am glad you confess your inability to judge of diplomatic 
talent. It is a very profound subject and ordinary minds should 
not attempt it. 

I wish you had asked Seward for my report on the subject 
of that treaty. The fact is it is a swindle and if Sumner knew what 
he was about it would have been condemned from the start. 
Sanford® made the treaty to please the Belgium government 
— e money in its purse. I consider he sold himself and 
sold his government for the sake of a few friendly pats on the 
head by the King of Belgium. I am filled with disgust to see 


8 Later the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico. 

8« Drafts of this letter and the others included in these excerpts are con- 
tained in the diary-notebooks along with the other items. Fessenden was 
United States Senator from Maine and succeeded Salmon P. Chase as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Lincoln’s cabinet. 

® Henry Shelton Sanford, United States Minister to Belgium. Seward 
was Secretary of State. 
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our sorely tried and exhausted country still further taxed for 
nothing but to minister to the personal vanity of a diplomatic 
agent. The offense is rank. England, who is the party chiefly 
interested, agreed to the treaty on the principle upon which she 
always acts, self-interest. She wants a commercial treaty with 
Belgium and this douceur on the Scheldt is her means of buy- 
ing it. France is similarly influenced and cannot allow herself 
to be outbid by England. But the Northern powers, especially 
Sweden and Norway who have nothing to gain and who have 
large maritime interests are totally hostile to the arrangement. 

I wish to say here that in my opinion Mr. Seward agreed to 
the Belgian treaty as part of his policy of making friends and 
pleasing everybody which I ought to be the last to complain of. 
For I have sworn a vow to myself that I will never oppose him 
again in a thing. If he swears the moon is the sun I will not deny 
it. Fire shall not burn nor ice freeze anything out of me to his 
ay ag On this point my determination is iron clad with 
orty inch plating. 

My days of exile are drawing to a close and you see I am 
already getting rid of my diplomatic caution. 


Tue Hacue, Aprit 6, 1864 
Dear Pitt: 

Sanford is too modest by half in asking to be raised to a full 
minister without corresponding pay. This may do for a man 
who has made a fortune either in selling sewing machines or in 
the petroleum trade, or in any other way but it is hard on those 
who have not been that lucky. 

I want this mission raised to that of Minister Plentipoten- 
tiary and Envoy Extraordinary, and I want a salary snaeiinde. 
And more than this, the King, who wears crape of his left arm 
half the time because this has not already been done would feel 
an unspeakable gratification if in addition to this testimonial 
to his Manity and my merits the minister should be allowed to 
retire on half pay as soon as the salary is raised. 

I will say we have got the greenest man at the head of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs’® that is to be found, and the 
treaty you have ratified proves it. 

Seriously, 1 will say further that in my judgment after three 
years experience, I think if any change is to be made in the 
missions to these secondary powers, that Brussels and the Hague 
might profitably be consolidated into one and reduced to a 
charge d’affairs. , 


10 Sumner. 
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APRIL 12, 1864 

Dined yesterday at seven with the Prince Napoleon at the 
French minister's, M. Brandin. The Prince closely resembles 
the first Napoleon. Baron Van Hall, who sat beside me at dinner 
told me he had seen the Old Napoleon at three different times 
and that the resemblance was most striking, the countenance was 
like, the nose especially, only that the features of the elder were 
more delicately cut. But it is in the breadth of the shoulders and 
the set of the head and neck which the Baron observed was ex- 
actly the same as that of the uncle. And these are very striking 
and very unusual. They are to be seen to a degree in De la 
Roche’s picture of Napoleon at Fontainbleau. The shoulders 
stand high and broad, rounding forward at the top. There is 
no neck to be seen from behind, the head being set squat on the 
body. The hair is dark inclining to black and a little thin on 
the top of the head. The eyes are black and expressive and the 
smile one of extraordinary sweetness. The forehead is full over 
the eyes and well made, though not high. In these respects the 
Prince is said to be like the ancestor. The Prince stands con- 
stantly with his hands behind him, an attitude in which the 
elder Napoleon is often represented and which grows out of 
the tendency to project the body forward. His height may be 
five feet eight while that of the ancestor was much less. The chin 
—— remarkably and the lower chin is heavy. The limbs are 
ight and graceful and the walk elastic. The voice is a deep tone 
and pitched on a low and quiet note. The whole air of the man 
is one of composure. With all his constitutional ardor and pas- 
sion so strikingly exhibited in his speeches he displays no vivaci- 
ty and no exuberance. When another becomes animated and 
laughs he only smiles composedly. He strikes me as a singularly 
pleasing and well mannered gentleman who is no Frenchman 
in appearance and might belong to any country. He has evi- 
dently great mental force and activity as is shown in his constant 
travels and in his parliamentary career. He did not, however, 
shine in his position as a military commander in the Crimean 
War, and the French soldiers have a belief that he showed 
a want of personal courage. But he is without doubt an un- 
common man in himself but more especially interesting as a 
living resemblance to the great uncle. 

I met at this dinner M. Mercier, the French Minister to the 
United States during the war up to this time. He left the United 
States in January. He doubts the ability of the government to 
reconquer the seceded states. He considers that the South has 
able leaders and that they are ready for every sacrifice necessary 
to secure their independent national existence. He thinks we 
lay too much stress on territorial integrity and believes we should 
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only insist on economic integrity which means in English that 
we had best submit to separation with the right of unrestricted 
intercourse commercially. I suggested that we might drive the 
rebels into a corner on the Atlantic and gulf and then offer them 
peace on the basis of the line of military occupation. He thought 
we must come to a settlement on some su lan as this. He 
believed we might dictate a boundary but did not believe we 
could go beyond that. His idea is that France should aid in the 
solution of the question whenever it could be seen what that 
solution must be. At present this was not known and France 
must wait. This he thought was the view of his government. 
He expressed the opinion that Mr. [Salmon P.] Chase’s views were 
not essentially different from his. Mr. Chase he regarded as a 
man of ability with the power of initiative. He said Chase 
thought he could carry on the war for two years longer on the 
present scale of expenditure. Mr. Mercier is vivacious and agree- 
able with a good deal of light intelligence. He is very French 
and speaks well of Americans. 


From a letter to Mr. [George P.] Marsh" 
May 2, 1864 

It is now five or six months since I set foot outside the Hague. 
In fact if I even find myself over the line of the tour I inconti- 
nently pull foot back again before sunset to be within the order 
of brother Seward about absenteeism. I received one notice in 
November or December saying Abraham would be shockingly 
displeased if I left town, and I slept with the document under 
my pillow for two or three months when I got another of the same 
purport. I am sure Mr. Seward would never have repeated him- 
self in this manner if he had known how his first direction had 
glued me to this animated spot. He cannot be aware of the sensi- 
tive docility of some of his oes correspondents. 

I have been interesting myself this spring in the agriculture of 
Holland and Flanders, and I attended the sale of some inocu- 
lated stock at Haarlem the other day. 


AIx—JUNE 19, 1864 

If Louis Napoleon wants to encourage the “Latin race” in 
America, as he says he does in his meddlings with Mexico, why 
don’t he go to lower Canada where he can find a pure colony of 
Frenchmen ready to his hand and where they don’t talk Spanish 
and are not two-thirds Indian? The everlasting tom foolery of 
France, exhibited in every generation for the last 400 or 500 
years is just as exuberant today as it ever was—and is just as 


11 United States Minister to Italy. 
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certain to be exploded into shreds and tatters this time as it 
always has been. 

At the press dinner in London I met Martin F. Tupper. I 
had been introduced to Professor Pepper, the ghost man, and 
was talking to him when a short, rather stout, pretentious - 
pearing man came up and addressed Mr. Pepper and began talk- 
ing to him in a manner which excited my curiosity. I asked who 
he was and was told he was Martin F. Tupper. I knew he was a 
fool and a butt, but I did not know that he himself did not know 
it or had any suspicion of it. I at once asked to be introduced to 
him and commenced stuffing him finding he was a bin who 
would not only bear it but loved it. I asked fondly after his 
greatness, and told him he was universally admired in America. 
He inquired about our war and without waiting for any reply 
he went on to make the highly original observation that it was 
a sad war and so forth and added: “The fact is, Mr. Pike, I have 
foreseen all this from the beginning, and I addressed a letter 
to Abraham Lincoln in the inning of his administration, 
giving my views at length and advising him not to use violence 
but to settle the matter, which would have been much better, 
as you yourself must now see.” 

I humbly concurred in the hope that he would go on still 
further with his instructive conversation when Lord Ranelagh 
entered the room and was announced. He came by us and 
Tupper immediately turned away from me and projecting his 
right arm at right angles exclaimed, “Allow me the pleasure of 
shaking hands with Lord Ranelagh. I am Martin F. Tupper.” 

“Oh,—ah—yes, how do you do, Mr. Tupper,” said Lord Rane- 
lagh and walked on. Tupper turned, and I lost him. I would 
have had great pleasure in protracting this conversation. 


JuLy 23, 1864 
To Mr. Sewarp 
My DEAR Sir: 

I am afraid the Treasury load will kill Mr. Fessenden and we 
cannot spare him yet. If it is found he cannot go on let me make 
a suggestion. Mr. Adams is as sound in finance as he is in diplo- 
macy, and we couldn't have a better Secretary of the Treasury 
than he would make, as you know. We have no better head 
among us for affairs. It would be no loss to the country to let 
Mr. Fessenden exchange places with him, and in doing so we 


12 English writer and traveler, who had just been parodied by Punch. 
13 John Henry Pepper (1821-1900), scientific lecturer and writer, who was 
then exhibiting an optical illusion humorously called “Pepper’s Ghost.” 
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might be able to save it the services of both in two of the most 
dificult posts we have to fill. 

If Mr. Fessenden must go, I know of no man at home who 
can compare with Mr. Adams to take his place. I suppose he 
would refuse, but no man can be allowed at this time to plead 
personal wishes. He must go where he is wanted. I am quite 
certain Mr. Adams has no desire to remain in Europe. 

I am sure you will attribute my interest in this subject to no 
earthly motive but the public good. 

I remain dear sir 
Very truly Your friend 
S. P 


P. S. Of course you know as well as I that Mr. Fessenden’s place 
is in the Senate, but if his health breaks down, of which I fear 
there is great danger, going abroad may become a necessity. 


Nice, Fes. 1, 1865, 
To Mr. FEssENDEN 
My Dear Pitt: 

I had hardly heard your seat was contested before the news 
came that the legislative caucus had done its duty with great 
promptness. I suppose everybody discovers some kind of excuse 
for the meanest acts that satisfy themselves if nobody else. Per- 
haps it may be considered fair for everybody to try to displace 
everybody, but it reduces public life to a very dirty scramble. 
I did not allow myself to get concerned on the subject for I 
felt certain how it must result. I should have supposed Hamlin" 
would have waited till Morrill’s'® term was up at least. By being 
so eager he must have damaged his chances for that race when 
the time comes. 

I am down here at Nice for a few weeks to take my wife out 
of the cold damps of Holland which I fear have seriously dam- 
aged her health. I wish I had the time and money to spare to go 
through Italy, but I must get back to my post by the time you 
receive this. 

I don’t see who is going to follow you into the Treasury. I 
hope it will be somebody who understands finance and has faith 
in its principles. But such men are alarmingly scarce. [Thomas 
R.] Hazard of Rhode Island’ has written some on the subject 
and whom you know came to see me a while ago. I found him 
uncommon sensible on the subject, and we had a refreshing 


14 Hannibal Hamlin, United States Senator from Maine, and Vice Presi- 
dent in Lincoln's first administration. On this occasion Hamlin was defeated 
for the Senate by Fessenden. 

15 Lot M. Morrill, United States-Senator from Maine, 1861-1876. 

16 Manufacturer, reformer, and writer; active in the Colonization Society. 
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season. I don’t know much about Hooper,’’ but I distrust him 
as an original hard money man (so I understand), for such I 
learned to consider to be equally unsound with the pure paper 
money men. They find their own theories impracticable and 
forthwith they rush to the opposite extreme, deeming all others 
to be so. 

Thad Stevens"* has talked as much like a fool as anybody I 
know. If he had not been chairman of the Ways and Means no- 
body would have cared for his follies but as he is he has done us 
great harm both at home and abroad. 

So it seems the last of our civilian generals has been sent to 
Lowell. I am sorry if this is so. I was in hopes [Ben] Butler would 
not fail. He has proven himself such an able administrative officer 
that I had hoped he would prove an exception to the usual run 
of political generals. I am told Fitz Henry Warren’® has slumped. 
This grieves me exceedingly. He is full of the right spirit. 

You said some time ago you thought the newspapers had done 
us great mischief. Don’t I know that? I saw in the beginning 
that when war begun writers had better shut - especially on 
war subjects. But a man must be damned fool to be a good 
editor, he must not only pretend to know everything but think he 
does. That is the case with Greeley. We haven't got an abler 
political writer nor a bigger damned fool on all practical sub- 
jects. I want to go home, but I do not feel there is anything lost 
for me till the fighting is about over. We [might] have been saved 
the last fatal lurch in our finances if anybody could have influ- 
enced Mr. Chase. But I suppose this was impossible. It is the one 
thing we have lacked, a bold critic on finances from the friendly 
point of view. I am glad Mr. Chase” is made judge. His high solid 
character is a great thing in such a position. He may be as often 
wrong as right in his legal opinions, but I know he will stick to 
both good and bad with equal inflexibility. I always appreciate 
the discernment of a man who once told me he always voted for 
a great rascal for congress because he liked a man of established 
character. 

The climate here in the south of France is warmer than that 
of Washington (at least’ here at Nice), roses bloom, and orange 
trees are loaded with fruit picked every day for the table. But 
I am now tired of foreign countries. It is good to visit them but 


17 Samuel Hooper, a Massachusetts man who advocated specie payments. 

18 Thaddeus Stevens, Republican Congressman from Pennsylvania, fierce 
abolitionist, and a power in Republican circles. Pike opposed Stevens’s support 
of the Legal Tender Issues. 

19 Union General, close personal friend of Pike. 

20 Chase had just been appointed Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 
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not to sit down and live in them. Yet we have plenty of fellows 
who are willing to do it and forget their own. The traitors are 
scattered all up and down Europe and are sometimes entertained 
at the residences of our officials. But if we have traitors, fools, 
and halfway men abroad, we have good men also. In England 
we are especially strong in this respect. 

Mr. Dayton?! was a true and concientious man, and his loss 
will not be easily supplied. The only bad thing I know of him 
is that Slidell?? wrote a complimentary obituary notice of him 
in one of the Paris journals. If anybody follows him and dies 
I hope he will escape that disgrace. Think how preposterous it 
would sound to hear of this thing done in the case of Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Morse.”* Neither of them have a point on which the most 
adroit traitor could suspend the lightest sort of eulogy. Yet I 
acquit Mr. Dayton fully. He really did nothing to deserve this 
reproach. His memory must bear its weight as the sins of parents 
oppress their children. He had the misfortune to belong to New 
Jersey. 


Fes. 3—It seems to me on looking this letter over that it sounds 
rather — but I don’t know why it should as I am feeling 
especially bland over our just announced triumph at Fort Fisher. 
So one civilian soldier™ has repaid the faults of another. Butler 
had his chance and lost it. 

We shall have a tight time in our finances even if the war 
speedily ends, and great prudence and wisdom will be needed to 
take us through. The utterly shattered finances of the rebels 
must be working a general demoralization and dissolution of 
their military forces, destroying what is left after their reverses 
in the field. I do not see how they are to recuperate. The shutting 
up of Wilmington cuts off the last line of succor from their 
allies abroad, and I look now to see their cotton securities in 
London, which they have managed to hold up by blockade run 
cotton to fifty and over, now go by the board. They have run 
through every stage of political cholera in this rebellion till it 
seems to me they have at last reached the state of collapse. 

I remain very truly your friend, 
J. S. P. 


21 William L. Dayton, Minister to France, 1861-1864. 

22 John Slidell, Confederate agent in France. 

23 Freeman H. Morse, Consul General at London. 

24 General Alfred H. Terry captured Fort Fisher, in North Carolina, 
January 14, 1865. ) 
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Tue Hacue 20 Sept. 65 
Dear [Cuartes A.] DANa: 

I see you are beginning to work that rich placer the American 
minister. Do it, my dear friend, in that emphatic and impartial 
manner, becoming a stern critic of manners and morals. 

What you say of Sanford is right. The failure consists in not 
saying all the subject demands. Say then that he is vain and pre- 
tentious. Say that he is weak and foolish, that he loves display 
and apes the habits and customs of the aristocratic life of Eu- 
rope, that he dotes on red plush breeches and gilt hat bands for 
his servants, wears a showy uniform and is addressed as “Gen- 
eral.” Say that he has not a democratic bone in his body and 
would have been a good McClellan man if that notability who 
came to Europe to study the theory of war instead of engaging 
in its practice in America had been elected President. Say that 
his private accounts of contingent expenses would afford excel- 
lent galloping ground for any active committee of investigation. 
Say that he persuaded the executive government of the United 
States to make a treaty with Belgium by which the latter country 
pocketed several hundred thousand dollars taken from our trea- 
sury on the most preposterous pretenses and all for his own pri- 
vate purposes. 

In regard to Mr. Dayton, whom you discredit on the ground 
that he did not speak broken French, pay the amende honorable. 
Say that he was a man cautious in his judgments, cool in his 
temper, considerate in his actions at all times, when these quali- 
ties were needed in our representative at the French court. Say 
that talking broken French is not positive evidence of the fitness 
of a man for minister to France. that a fool may do it or a par- 
rot. Say for that post we require always a man of cuenatine 
qualities and instincts, with experience of affairs and habits of 
self-reliance and independent judgment. Say that a clerk of the 
State Department is one thing but that an American minister 
is quite another, especially in an emergency. 

Say that Harvey has acquitted himself with great credit in 
the discharge of his duties at Lisbon. He had a case requiring 
prompt and resolute action which he treated in the most capable 
and successful manner. He was shamefully abused by the Tribune 

(by you for all I know) and I never saw a good word for him 
from anybody. He does not and never did belong to our branch 
of the old Whig party, but his sentiments were I believe always 
honestly entertained, and he has convictions which is more than 
can be said of everybody. 


25 James E. Harvey, United States Minister to Portugal. 
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Say of Motley”* that he is good on the ey barring some hero 
worship, but that as to the present he the same qualifica- 
tions for minister that any other scholarly man has who is not 
given to affairs. 

Say of Mr. Marsh that he is an indefatigable student, having 
great knowledge on a vast variety of topics but that he lacks 
breadth as a statesman and acuteness as a politician. He has a 
whole pocket full of languages at command, but they would all 
fail to give him sound judgment in a difficult crisis. 

Say of Bigelow”’ that he is a man of literary tastes, some eccen- 
tricity of opinion and constant mutability in its expression. That 
he affects the French style in writing and is a great admirer of 
French administrative qualities, that he possesses recipient rath- 
er than initiative ability and in interpreting American views is 
given to attenuation. 

Say of Mr. Adams that he has always been clear headed in 
the past and clear sighted on the present, that he never failed 
to be equal to his position, that he is unyielding in firmness, 
moderate in expression, comprehensive in his views, and sound 
in his judgments. A man made by nature for a statesman and 
improved by education. Though to find his qualities they must 
be sought for; they are latent rather than active. 

Say of Cassius Clay** that he lives a quiet and contented 
bachelor life 4000 or 5000 miles away from his family and seems 
to enjoy his nae wei abode even with this drawback. He dis- 
charges his social duties by a “jam” once a year and his diplo- 
matic by keeping on good terms with everybody about him. Not 
a difficult task for a man of his warm social nature. 

Say of Hale®® that he appears old and broken, that his cheeks 
are flabby, his exuberance gone, his attention not easily awak- 
ened, and that he has a marked tendency to somnolency and irri- 
tation. 

Say of Joy Morris® that he cultivates his mission and makes - 
speeches in French to a God-knows-who crowd of amazed Turks 
on the pathetic subject of Abraham Lincoln’s assassination, a 
man whom they never heard of before, did not hear of then, 
and never will hear of again; and then conveyed their unspeak- 


26 John L. Motley, the historian, United States Minister to Austria at 
this time, later United States Minister to Great Britain. 

27 John Bigelow, United States Consul General at Paris, 1861-1865; United 
States Minister to France, 1865-66. 

28 United States Minister to Russia. 

29 John P. Hale, United States Minister to Spain, in earlier days a leading 
abolitionist. . 

30 Edward Joy Morris, United States Minister to Turkey. 
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able regrets (for they talk neither French nor American) across 
the Atlantic. 

And this reminds me that you can add to Sanford by saying 
that he too had an extemporized demonstration got up in Brus- 
sels on the occasion of Grant's final successes, the cost of which 
to his privy purse would be an entertaining subject of investiga- 
tion. 

Say that amiable Thayer,** gentle as a woman, won golden 
opinions during his brief career as consul in Egypt and that poor 

ildreth*? at Trieste had the ed of every feeling heart 
till death came to his friends’ relief. 

Say that Charley March** was left very rich by his wine dealing 
uncle in Madeira and wearying of Paris gaities and dissipations 
accompanied Thayer to Alexandria for a winter’s amusement 
and there suddenly collapsed and descended into everlasting 
night before he had a chance to give even one bust. You knew 
Charley. 

And now I will further observe that you are not at liberty 
to use any of the aforesaid intelligent comments on my authority, 
since they are all made in flagrant defiance of the rules of the 
Department which I serve and are private and confidential. 


EpinsurcuH, Oct. 25, 1865, 
My DEAR Mr. [Joun] Bricut: 

I received your valuable letter here where I am staying tempo- 
rarily for the advantage of medical advice for my wife. 

We are far from being through with the negro question. Slavery 
is not even abolished, nor will it be till we get the constitutional 
amendment ratified by a sufficient number of states. The old 
slave states in reorganizing so as to get back into congress do not 
thus far take any steps in this direction but simply avow them- 
selves willing to take slavery out of their new constitutions. They 
don’t mean anything by this but to cheat by an appearance of 
emancipation and reserve to themselves sole control over their 
domestic concerns which simply means to put and hold the negro 
in any position they choose. This will be the first point to be 
fought out in the coming Congress but as that body is strongly 
Republican I expect we shall be able to force the acceptance 
of the constitutional amendment and to get slavery fairly abol- 
ished by the federal constitution. Then we shall have solid start- 


81 Alexander W. Thayer, biographer of Beethoven, succeeded Hildreth 
as Consul at Trieste. 


82 Richard Hildreth, historian, Consul at Trieste, 1861-1864. 


33 Charles Wainwright March (1815-1864), essayist and biographer, writer 
for the New York Tribune and Times. 
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ing ground. After this there will still be vast difficulties in getting 
the negro out of his mire. Even if we could bring the whole power 
of the nation to bear upon his elevation, it is doubtful if we 
could accomplish it in any brief period. But the difficulty is in- 
creased tenfold in consequence of our peculiar system in which 
the states claim and exercise so much independent power. A power 
which the restored states will inevitably exercise against the negro 
unless we are able to amend the federal constitution in several 
other particulars —_ as necessary to the real freedom of the 
blacks as the naked clause of emancipation we are now trying to 
consummate. A thing which may be done but of which the prom- 
ise is not now brilliant. Our hindrance is the cld Democratic 
party whose union with the slaveholders is the difficulty we have 
always had to contend against and as you suggest is our peril now 
and in the future. 

Still, much can be done by the congress which meets in Decem- 
ber. It has the power, and I think we have the numbers to initiate 
the constitutional reforms at which I have hinted. Whether they 
would succeed before the people on the vital question of negro 
suffrage, considering the prejudice everywhere created by slavery 
against the blacks voting, is I am afraid, questionable in the 
present condition of public sentiment. But the effort is worth 
making, yet you know how difficult the task to push a great 
legislative body up to the work of radical action in cases where 
it is able to avoid doing anything. But we shall have made im- 
mense progress anyway and in a great historical epoch it is much 
to be able to say this. 

We have accomplished the great object of our political struggle 
during many years, namely to prevent slavery from spreading 
into our unoccupied territories and our infant states. This work 
is now irrevocably done. By this act an empire of itself is saved 
from this curse, and the ultimate extinction of the practice where 
it has so long prevailed, secured. At the very least the way is” 
clearly opened for the final and complete emancipation of the 
colored race. In grappling with our present difficulties these are 
our consolations and the stimulus to our hopes and our exertions. 
I suppose our friends, all over the world, whatever their fears, 
must still regard our progress much in this light. 

As to Mr. [Andrew] Johnson, he is a Southern man who has 
honestly tried to be a Democrat White, supporting slavery. This 
is much like a man trying to keep himself dry in the water. But 
we will give him the credit of good intentions. He is thus naturally 
led into some confusions and finds himself often surrounded 
with perplexities with which his intellect finds it difficult to deal. 
I do not doubt Mr. Johnson tries to believe all men free and 
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equal, but I also believe that inwardly he has strong doubts 
about including the niggers. This it seems to me is the key to 
his conduct so far, as it is to that of all Southern men, then he 
may be one thing or he may turn out its opposite. Both parties 
at home thus struggle for the possession of Mr. Johnson, feeling 
that whoever at last fairly gets him will be able to sway affairs 
to their side. 

No man who has ever owned a slave, and especially no man 
who has passed his life in a slave country can cleanse himself of 
the virus thereby absorbed into his veins. He must be so near 
to an angel that you can see the wings sprouting on his back, 
if he does not hold at bottom that the negro is like his ox, his 
ass, or anything that is his, and that he has no rights which a 
white man is bound to respect. It is a class of men the world 
generally knows very little about. 

The Republicans appear to me to be acting very prudently 
in clinging to Mr. Johnson notwithstanding he does not and 
cannot act from their point of view. The difficulties of his position 
are vast, and this of itself inclines everybody to be tolerant. But 
our great security is congress which really has control of all! vital 

ints. 

- I remain with very great regard 
Yours very truly, 
J. S. P. 


Nov. 29—FROM LETTER TO DANA. 

I called [in Scotland] to see the damned old hag Harriet Marti- 
neau but she was too deaf and they say blind to see anybody. 
She lives in a little two story stone house nestled in trees and 
shrubbery, in a damp climate and cold and with no view. The 
lake country would be beautiful if it had sun, but the loads of 
moss everywhere to be seen on trees and stone walls show it to 
be hideously humid. Since I have lived in this climate I have 
learned to believe that no hell can be complete that is not damp 
as well as damned. 

If I could live anywhere out of my own country it would be 
in England or Scotland, but I cannot. Nothing is to me a sub- 
stitute for home. I long to get back. My Yankee roots are awfully 
strained by my long absence but not one is broken. I long for 
the tide flow and the virgin forest, the clear running water and 
the odors of commerce and the animations of American life. 
Even Europe, including its machinery for bending armor plates 
cold, is not strong enough to warp such a rough piece of cast 
iron as I am, and I shall go back to America as I came, with my 
accumulations gathered here strapped to my back rather than 
incorporated into my life. 
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Tue Hacue, May 16, 1866 

Went to take my leave of the King.™ I found him very affable 
and talkative. He was excited about Bismark and asked if I knew 
him. When I told him no he said he was glad of it—that more 
than that he congratulated me upon my ignorance. I remarked 
that there was no reason for the threatened war.** That is true, 
said he, none at all but Bismark’s head. I complimented him as 
a the only person who had ever expressed any —— to 
me during our war. He wanted me to say to the President that 
Holland was an old friend of the United States that so many 
Dutch settled there that the natural ties between the two coun- 
tries were very great. He spoke with a good deal of feeling, and 
I felt that I had had a refreshing season. I think in five years 
more the King and I would be excellent friends. 


June g—The long expected day of our sailing for America came 
at last.... 


Tugspay JuNE 19—Fog broke up in rain this morning and a 
steamer was sent down to pilot out our way to town. We got 
under way about 4 past g and followed in our tender’s wake 
and it then clearing more we passed her and got up to our wharf 
in Halifax at 11. Went on shore to smell the land and embrace 
again the western continent. Its rugged familiar looking shores 
were welcome to our longing eyes after our long absence. 

Got on board and pushed off again at 2 and went out to en- 
counter our same old enemy, a stiff South wind and fog... . 


Arrived at the Quarentine ground [Boston] at 8 P.M. and 
anchor for want of tide. 


Tuurspay, JUNE 21—Came > to town at 5 A.M. Left the ship 
at 7 or 8..../ After the solid stone structures of London and 


Liverpool and Paris the wooden docks of Boston and New York _ 
look shabby and worthless. 


Fripay JUNE 22—Arrived in New York at 6 A.M... . My nostrils 
were saluted by a stink as I landed. New York is said to be clean 
but the river street is a muck yard. The population is, of course, 
free and enlightened. The first person I addressed proved to 
be a German. Those who are not Germans are Irish and those 
who are not Irish are Chinese and those who are not Chinese 
are Niggers—at least such is my first experience in New York. 


34 William III; Pike had resigned as minister. 
385 The Austro-Prussian War. 
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June 27, 1866—Arrived at Washington at g P.M. 


June 28—Called on Mr. Chase, Charles** at the Treasury and 
Fred** in the House. Met Pitt, Henry J. Raymond,** Morrill,® 
Grinnell,” Alley,*! Colfax,*? and Wentworth. 

Went to dine with Mr. Chase and rode with him after dinner. 
Mr. Chase complains that he is afflicted with an indolent habit 
and that learning new things, as he must in his position, is 
tedious and difficult. He expressed the opinion that a man in 
advancing years might do a great deal of hard work in the line 
of his former acquisitions but that the creation of new matter 
would always be difficult for a man in years. 

In the evening went to pay Pitt a visit and staid a long time. 
I criticised our public speaking and speakers and contrasted it 
with what is to be found in the British Parliament. Pitt comment- 
ed on affairs freely. He thought Seward was malicious and meant 
mischief for the Republicans. He upheld McCullough* as a 
financier but lamented that he was turning politician for which 
he had no genius what ever. He dwelt upon the necessity which 
forced him to take the post of Secretary of the Treasury. It was 
one for which he had not the requisite knowledge and for which 
he had no taste. He was ignorant of finance, disliked the subject 
and yet the place was forced upon him in spite of all his protesta- 
tions. He spoke of his boys, of whom two had been made Major 
Generals without his intervention. 


Jan. 9 [1867]—Met Julin Byng* on the street 
He gave me an account of his life in Smyrna and Asia Minor. 
The Greeks of that country are the dominant population and 


36 Brother of J. S. Pike, a special counsel in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

37 Frederick Augustus Pike (1817-1886), brother of J. S. Pike, was a lawyer 
in Calais, and a member of Congress from 1860 to 1869. 

88 Henry J. Raymond (1820-1869), founder of the New York Times, at 
this time in " 

39 Lot M. Morrill (1813-1883), United States Senator from Maine, 1861— 
1869 and 1871-1876, Secretary of the Treasury, 1876-1877. 

40 Josiah B. Grinnell (1821-1891), clergyman, abolitionist, founder of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, and member of Congress from Iowa, 1863-1867. 

41 John B. Alley, member of Congress from Massachusetts. 

42 Schuyler Colfax (1823-1885), speaker of the House of Representatives. 

48 “Long John” Wentworth (1815-1888), editor of the Chicago Democrat, 
Mayor of Chicago, 1857; member of Congress, 1865-1867. 

44 Hugh McCullough (1808-1895) succeeded Fessenden as Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
45 American traveler and journalist. 
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Byng thinks they will ultimately possess it. They have good 
physiques and fair morals but lack intellectuality. Byng’s analy- 
sis of [Charles A.] Dana’s character and brief career in Chicago 
was masterful.** D was lionized and was injured by it. He bought 
a $23,000 house and had to borrow of his associates when he was 
called on to pay $10,000 towards his share of the paper. Swelling 
on his house and collapsing on his business was inverting the 
pyramid. Then Dana affected society. The go-ahead fellows did 
not want a society man; they wanted one who was hail fellow 
well met with everybody. Dana was a man of culture and of 
Literary taste. Chicago did not want culture, but sense and ideas. 
Dana had a class, and they read Dante in Italian. Chicago asked, 
who in hell is Dante? And who wants him in Chicago? When it 
came to an emergency in politics Dana was not apt in his judg- 
ments. He mistook the policy of the paper. Others were sharper 
than he and sounded the keynote. He had nothing left but to 
fall in. People said your prompt man is too slow. He can’t think, 


and he don’t know. He’s a humbug. This is the core of a twenty 
minutes’ discourse. 


FEBRUARY 13—Barret*? told me this morning he had an hours 
conversation with the President [Andrew Johnson] yesterday. The 
President was cool and good natured and cared nothing for the 
subject of impeachment which he said was not worth talking 
about. He thought the moderate men would yet triumph and that 
the rebel element and copper headed element and the radical 
element would be suppressed in the government. 

He denied point blank that he ever said Congress was a body 
hanging on the verge of the Government. All he said was that 
it was “a revolutionary body.” He complained that in the election 
canvass not one of his opponents ever stated his case with fair- 
ness. They misrepresented him by saying he was acting the inter- - 
ests of the rebels. In this way the old war feeling against the rebels 
was aroused and turned against him which was a great injustice. 
As to congress he was not displeased that they had their two thirds 
majority. Instead of annoying him it was a source of relief for 
it removed all responsibility for thwarting their measures. They 
had their own way and could do what they liked. It was the same 
in regard to appointments. The more they limited his authority 
over them the better he liked it for they were a source of constant 
annoyance and embarrassment. He said if he were in the field of 


46 Dana was editor of the Chicago Republican from July, 1865, to June, 
1866. 


47 James R. Barret, member of Congress from Missouri [?]. 
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politics he could not say if he should not be in favor of radical 
measures. But as President, he had to act in the capacity of judge 
and must be cautious in his actions. As to the state of the South, 
the most contradictory reports were made, some declaring that 
constant and gross outrages are practiced while others that such 
statements are fabrications or wicked exaggerations. He said his 
position was very different from that of John Tyler and other 
vice-Presidents who were supposed to be under an implied ob- 
ligation to sustain the party that elected them. He came into 
office in the midst of war surrounded by great difficulties and 
could not be guided by party but by national considerations 
only. He did not therefore consider himself amenable to the 
criticisms made upon him on this subject. 

[William M.] Stewart** of Nevada is the greatest roarer that has 
ap in the Senate since the time of William Allen of Ohio, 

ed “Boanerges” Allen.“ He is a roarer with the ringtail, a 
screamer with the voice of a locomotive, and a bull combined. 
He erupts like a volcano. He blows like a whale. He rumbles 
and shakes the earth like an earthquake. He pours out a Niagara 
of talk. He rushes like its rapids and he roars like its fall. He 
foams like the sea and is noisy as its surf. In fact there is no loud, 
fierce, bellowing, gigantic, exaggerated, monotonous force of 
nature to which Stewart is not mentally compared by people who 
hear him. He ought unquestionably to be suppressed in some 
way as a common screamer endangering the tympanums of 
innocent spectators in the Senate galleries as well as those of his 
brother Senators on the floor. Talk about Demosthenes talking 
on the seashore, why Stewart could out roar the ocean without 
speaking above his breath! In addressing his constituents, who 
are miners in Nevada all he would have to do would be to ascend 
the highest mountain peak in the state and no miner need leave 
his work to hear him... . 


MARcH 12, ‘67 From Letrer To Hucn Ewinc, MINIsTeR AT THE 
HAGuE 

--- You will find in time that the Hague is a very gossipping 
place for they haven't anything to do but to talk about one an- 
other. I found the members of the diplomatic body with few 
exceptions outwardly civil but inwardly empty. They always 
reminded me of the ghosts on the banks of the Styx waiting to be 
ferried over. Indeed it was so to a great extent with the whole 


48 William Morris Stewart (1827-1909), United States Senator, 1865-1875, 
and 1887-1905, one of the authors of the Fifteenth Amendment. 

49 William Allen (1806-1879), United States Senator, 1837-1849; also 
called “Earthquake” Allen, “Petticoat” Allen, and the “Ohio Gong.” 
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population. I remember with a shudder their melancholy drives 
to Scheveningen and their gloomy processions on foot to the 
everlasting woods. It always seemed tq me they were under a 
film, and that the moss grew thick on their trunks. 

If you don’t expect any sincerity anywhere you won't be dis- 
appointed. Holland has one advantage which you should make 
use of. It is an easy place to get away from. You can run over to 
London and visit Paris without difficulty. They are invaluable 
retreats for a man whom Providence or his country has put be- 
hind the dykes. I am well persuaded these two cities were \ silt 
mainly to succor Hague diplomats. 


410 S. Broap Sr., 
Put. Mar. 24, '67 
To Henry JAMEs [SENIOR] 

Don’t think me rude My dear and holy Apostle. 

I have never read any other epistle of James with half the inter- 
est with which I perused yours on finance. I quote the master and 
say to you, “Follow thou me.” You may listen to Tribunes and 
lean against Posts, or hearken to advertizers but you will never 
feel yourself on solid ground till you put your foot on the 
“crisis.” °° I have been knocking things about promiscuously in 
the Tribune both correspondentially and editorially on the finan- 
cial question for inquiring minds like yours, and lament to find 
that I have only succeeded in making a plausible statement which 
is put on a footing with the other plausible statements of the vil- 
lains and blackguards and ignoramuses on the other side. But I 
am measurably consoled so far as you are concerned by knowing 
you can sympathize with me in my lamentations over the obtuse- 
ness of the world in its perceptions of truth. “There are in these 
islands thirty millions of people, mostly fools.” Yet I have never 
characterized your teachings as plausible statements for I never 
thought they were. I always accepted them as a true disciple 
should. They were to me absolute truth, and if my mind hesi- 
tated about receiving them, as such I knew my mind was a fool. 

And.now my dear James, bad images aside, how are you? 
I have always had a singular affection for you because of your 
“celestial innocence.” You never knew it, I dare say, but you 
might have known it, for you do know that extremes meet. I saw 
Dana in New York the other day and we were speaking of you 
and he proposed we should go over and pay you a visit. I should 
like to have done it, but my wife, who is another piece of “celes- 


50 Pike refers to his pamphlet entitled “The Financial Crisis” (1867), which 
first came out in serial form in the New York Tribune. In 1878 it was included 
in his volume The Financiai Crisis. 
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tial innocence” was over here. We may yet find time to see you 
this spring before I go East. I have got an old wooden mansion 
down there on one those beautiful bays, and it is there I learned 
to be breezy. You will come down and see me. It will be a visit 
to an Ultima Thule in your years of ripeness of which you will 
love to discourse to your grandchildren. I hore io have Gurow- 
ski.** Poor Gurowski! You hated Gurowski? But I know if you 
did it was with an affectionate animosity. And so it is nothing. 
Your boy is a litterateur and distinguishes himself. This gratifies 
me for I know it gladdens the paternal heart. But how can you 
live among the Yankees? Have you discovered that they are the 
wisest and most tolerant and most generous of our countrymen? 
Doubtless. And that I have answered myself. 

Pray remember me to your wife and the once growing but now 
mostly grown family I dare say, and believe me, always faithfully 
yours. 

J. S. Prxe 


Henry JAmMeEs Esq. 
CAMBRIDGE 

I feel that I have not sufficiently thanked you for your charm- 
ing letter. “No my dear,” said my wife to some inquiring inno- 
cent, “no G. P. R. James®? living or dead could ever write like 
that lovely man.” 


MARCH 25, 1867 
Hon. CHARLES SUMNER:*% 

Either give all your diplomatists militia generals commissions 
like Sanford or else prescribe specifically what their “gala” dress 
shall be. No matter if it be nothing more than a bowie knife 
slung at the button. Because there are times when they are re- 
quested not to appear in citizen’s dress. I know you can defy 
society, but then society can defy you. There is now and then a 
gentleman who gets in the diplomatic body who hates to be ob- 
trusive and detests the idea of making an ass of himself. If you 
will not let this class of men follow their instincts in falling in 
noiselessly with the usages of the society in which you place them 
you owe it to them no less than to the dignity of the government 
to prescribe a garb. “Citizen's” dress is nothing because it is 
everything. So far as I have been able to discover this movement 


51 Count Gurowski (1805-1866), Polish exile, writer, and translater in the 
United States State Department. Though brilliant, he was disagreeable and 
quarrelsome. Evidently Pike was not aware of Gurowski’s recent death. 

52 George P. R. James (1789-1860), English novelist and historical writer. 
53 Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
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against uniforms among our diplomats has not been from love 
of republican simplicity but on the contrary from the desire of 
notoriety which comes of singularity, certainly a most paltry 
ambition. The men who have most favored it are they who have 
put their servants needlessly (for society makes no requirement 
on the head) into scarlet and gold lace. I must say it rouses my 
contempt and indignation to see a movement of this sort urged 
forward from such motives and then to behold it successfully 
accomplished by enlisting those of a totally opposite character 
such as actuate you and congress generally. 

I remain 

Very truly yours, 

J. S. P. 


LETTER TO CHARLES SUMNER APRIL 17, 1869 
My DEAR Sir: 

You are committing a great error in sending Sanford to Spain 
and Motley to England as I have no doubt the sequel will show. 
I do not understand how a man of your strong convictions can 
uphold a man who has none. Sanford never threw a Republican 
vote, not even for Lincoln in 1860. He was a McClellan man in 
1864, and I have no doubt if [Horatio] Seymour®* had been chosen 
[President] in 1868 he would have proved that he was a friend of 
that politician. Besides he is the greatest snob and anti-republi- 
can in Christendom. 

As to Motley I won't offend you further than to say that in him 
you are sending a boy to do a man’s work. Unless indeed you in- 
tend to do nothing on the Alabama question. 

I have felt constrained to say this much in order to relieve my 
mind. 

Yours very truly, 


Dec. 19, 1869 - 
To Cuter Justice CHASE 


My Dear Mr. CHaAsE: 

I do by your printed writings as you say you do by mine, lay 
them away for perusal. But after this I do not do as you say you 
do, never look at them again. I find time to examine and in- 
wardly digest. Thus I have carefully read your decision in the 
Case of the Veazie Bank.® I look upon it as a very handsome argu- 


54 Horatio Seymour (1810-1886), Democratic candidate for President in 
1868. 

55 Veazie Bank vs. Fenno (1869, U.S.), 8 Wallace Reports, 533. By a 
federal law a tax was levied upon state bank notes used for circulation. The 
United States Supreme Court, in a decision delivered by Chief Justice Chase, 
upheld the law. 
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ment. It is very clear, straight to the point, logical and sub- 
limely sophistical. Just wherein is to be found its last named 
characteristic I cannot undertake to enlighten you for I am in 
doubt myself. If you yourself would just try your hand at over- 
turning this opinion I venture to say it would be as handsomely 
done as any similar piece of work has been since the time of the 
first lawyer. Who he was I don’t know, but have no doubt he 
dates back to some pre-historic age and that his unyielding bones 
are among those found in the caves among those of extinct ani- 
mals. 

I make but one more remark. It seems to me who am neither 
lawyer nor judge that when taxation, whose only legitimate 

ject is revenue is converted or perverted into an instrument 
for the willful destruction of the object or interest taxed, it 
exceeds its just powers, and the courts should afford a remedy. 

I remain My dear Mr. Chase yours in the bonds of dissent,®* 
both on this and the legal tender business, Very faithfully your 
friend, 

J. S. Pre 


Fes. 17, 1870—WASHINGTON 

Mr. Chase tells me the original suggestion of Cameron’s*? 
retiring from Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet came from Cameron himself. 
He felt out of place from the fact that he was not the President's 


own unbi choice but had forced himself in by political 
appliances. That his appointment was a constrained one. This 
feeling was intensi by the complaints that arose against 


Cameron’s character as a trading, money making, money spend- 
ing, politician. In a word he was assailed for want of integrity. 
True or untrue it was a source of trial and embarrassment to 
the administration, and Cameron could not help recognizing 
the fact. He accordingly suggested his own resignation. He is 
supposed to have held a conversation with the President in the 
same sense. The difficulty Cameron seems to have experienced 
and the disappointment consisted in the fact that the suggestion 
instead of being put aside or repelled was eagerly adopted 
by Mr. Lincoln, and without delay or further debate as soon 
as Cameron turned his back Mr. Lincoln wrote him a brief curt 
note saying he accepted his resignation. Cameron was astonished 
and deeply offended and came to Chase and Seward who at the 


56 Despite their close friendship, Pike was one of the most severe critics 
of Chase’s financial policies. 

57 Simon Cameron (1799-1889), Secretary of War in Lincoln’s cabinet, 
1861-1862. 
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very moment were in conference upon the subject and had quickly 
agreed in favor of the acceptance of the resignation, but though 
they lost no time in coming to this conclusion, they were not 
as quick as Mr. Lincoln. Cameron showed them the President's 
note and in Mr. Chase’s language “was very mad.” Mr. Chase 
endeavored to soften the blow and went with Cameron on his 
way home. He proposed to go to Mr. Lincoln and get him to 
alter the phraseology of his note and say something flattering 
and pleasant. He did so and suggested the original draft was 
rather rough and proposed a modification. Mr. Lincoln was 
perfectly willing and told Mr. Chase to write what he thought 
a fit letter. He did it and the President signed it and it was 
substituted for the original note. 

As to his successor Mr. Chase was the first to suggest Stan- 
ton.5* This he did to Cameron and Cameron concurred with 
some suggestions about his views being carried out. But what- 
ever was this condition or understanding Mr. Chase says it 
was disregarded wholly by Stanton who went his own rough 
and determined way, doing splendid service to the country 
but being utterly regardless of all consideration for other people. 
He was often unjust, cruel, and overbearing in the extreme. 

Mr. Chase said Mr. Lincoln always deferred to his Secretaries 
and allowed them to “boss,” as the President termed it, their 
several departments. On one occasion congress passed a law 
allowing a certain issue of paper money by the banks of the 
District. Mr. Chase took the bill and went to the President and 
told him it wouldn’t do. “Very well,” said the President, “You 
are the boss of that department, if you think so write a veto.” 
He did write a veto and the President signed it and sent it to 
Congress. Pitt [Fessenden] once told me he was very much pressed 
by some influential parties to do or undo some acts in the admin- 
istration of his department. He considered the proposition care- 
fully and at last declined. Mr. Lincoln was appealed to ahd 
overruled him. Pitt went to the President and explained the 
case and put the question to him in that peculiarly s 
manner which characterized his expressions, whether he, Mr. 
Lincoln, wished his Secretaries to hold the humiliating position 
in which this act of the President placed him, Fessenden? Mr. 
Lincoln saw immediately the force of the position assumed and 
at once annulled his own act admitting he was wrong and de- 
claring he would never do anything of the sort again. 


58 Edwin M. Stanton (1814-1869), Secretary of War, 1862-1869. 
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Mar. 18, 1870 

Went to call on Mr. Sumner last night. Henry Brooks Adams,*® 
son of Charles F., was there. Has grown old since I knew him 
in London. Found him crotchety and conceited. 

Mr. Sumner said he thought Revels® wrote his speech which 
this colored senator delivered the other day. Revels consulted 
Mr. Sumner about making it and professed to be writing it for 
two or three days and when it was done brought it to Mr. Sum- 
ner who suggested a few alterations and some prunings, but, as 
he said, comparatively few. 

Benj. Butler and Gen’] Roscrans* came in and as Mr. Sumner 
was called down stairs to see some visitors a conversation sprung 
up between these two historical characters which I was glad to 


Roscrans looks young, lithe, and full of nervous activity. But he 
seems volatile, heady, and weak. His remarks indicated elan of 
temperament but showed lack of ideas and of intellectual force 
and above all of weight and solidity. I should think he would 
make a good colonel if he was well surrounded by steady troops. 
But I saw no grasp, no wide capacity no indications of power to 
stand if pushed. He seemed like a man bound to go in some 
direction either ahead or astern just according to the movement 
of things about him. I can hardly conceive of the circumstances 
that would put such a man in permanent command of a large 
army. 

Butler was in very good humor. He told Roscrans they at least 
had never quarreled, but it might have all been owing to their 
being so far apart during the war. He narrated his military 
experiences in Virginia and in New Orleans at length. He was 
sent down to Virginia to do a icular thing. This was to go 
up the river towards Richmond and mask his movements as he 
went, his objective point being City Point eight and one half 
miles from Richmond. He did this with complete success. He 
threw out a force on his right some three or four miles down 
and began making an imposing attempt at permanent fortifica- 
tion. He threw out another on his left towards Petersburg. The 
forces of the enemy were massed at these two points to resist 
him. Meantime he shipped up and landed 10,000 men at City 
Point by night 8 4 miles from Richmond with 20,000 more in 


59 Apparently Pike meant the famous Henry Adams (1838-1918), author 
of The Education of Henry Adams. Brooks Adams was a younger brother of 
Henry Adams. 

6° Hiram Rhodes Revels (1822-1901), United States Senator from Missis- 
sippi, 1870-1871, of Negro and Croatan Indian stock. 

61 General William Starke Rosecrans (1819-1898), Union army leader, 
capitalist, and Congressman. 
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hand behind him. His two West Point generals, who held com- 
mand under him, were Gilmore and Baldy Smith. He said they 
agreed in one thing only, that was in a desire to get Butler out, 
each one wanting to get his place. When he landed the road 
was open to Richmond. He so informed his generals and asked 
first one and then the other if they would not head this force 
and march on Richmond. But they both refused and advised 
against the movement strenuously as a military impropriety of 
the gravest character. Butler then appealed to his next in com- 
mand, General Weitzel. Weitzel said if he had been asked in 
the first instance before Smith and Gilmore had given their 
opinions he would have gone. But as both these generals had 
refused and communicated their reasons he could not now with 
propriety undertake the enterprise. Butler urged and said he 
had a great mind to go himself. But he observed that he was 
then too young in war. If he had the thing to do over again he 
would readily find means. He would order the two recalcitrants 
to report to Washington and forward the troops under other 
leaders. He would do as Sheridan did to , Strip them of com- 
mand and tell them if they wouldn't fight to get out of the way 
and make room for somebody who would. He discovered after- 
ward that his suspicions were all confirmed as to the position 
of the rebel troops and that none were in front of him and that 
he could have taken Richmond to a certainty. But he consid- 
ered it was the jealousy of the West Pointers of the volunteer 
generals that caused all his troubles. The West Pointers would 
not act with any vigor if indeed at all under their lead. He or- 
dered an attack on Petersburg to be made, 4 miles distant. He 
directed the commanding officer to move at 1 A. M. and attack at 
sunrise. The troops only passed his headquarters after breakfast 
and did not attack till afternoon when a force had been hur- 
riedly thrown into Petersburg and it was too late. The sunrise 
attack would have been a success but from no fault of his. It 
was all because he did not happen to have been educated at 
West Point. But that wasn’t always considered the best place 
for the President had had a son at West Point who was now at 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire. Still he means to help these 
gentlemen to keep up their favorite school. He had just had a 
cadet appointed. 


Dec. 5, 1870 
Mr. Sumner told me yesterday that he had just received a 
letter from Michel Chevalier®* saying that Louis Napoleon was 





62 General Godfrey Weitzel (1835-1884), United States Army engineer. 
63 Member of a distinguished French family and friend of Louis Napoleon. 
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beguiled by Rouhler™ into the belief that he could make a holi- 
day campaign against the Prussians, invading their territory 
and threatening to take Berlin and then come back with great 
eclat, and with a strengthened dignity reestablish personal gov- 
ernment if he pleased. 

He also told me that a gentleman of credit and distinction in- 
formed him today in his room that President Grant declared to 
him in 1868 that Ben Butler was a thief and that no friend of 
his would vote for him in the contest then pending between him 
and R. H. Dana Jr.® in the Essex District. 

Grant tells this of Senator Chandler®—The Senator was pres- 
ent when Secretary Cox® of the Interior sent in his resignation. 
The President read it and handed it to Chandler to read. When 
he had finished the reading he remarked: “Secretary Cox is a 
good man and a pure man, too pure for this world. But in the 
last day when the earth shall be burned as a scroll and Gabriel 
shall stand with one foot on the sea and one on the land and 
proclaim that time shall be no longer—Cox will be a good man 
then to take the post of Secretary of the Interior of Heaven.” 


Dec. 1870 

[James G.] Blaine told me the other night at his house that 
he had a long talk with President Grant in his carriage on Senator 
Fenton® of New York. The President showed the most determined 
animosity against him and was altogether in a mood which for- 
bade an idea of reconciliation. Fenton was well disposed and 
wants to quarrel with nobody and especially not with the Presi- 
dent, but the latter exhibits toward him nothing but a blind 
rejudice and strong personal hostility which is immovable. 
reason was that Fenton said Grant was a “wooden head.” 
The President is now equally hostile to Sumner because he says 
Sumner led him to think he, S, would support the acquisition of 

St. Domingo and then came out in opposition to it. 
Blaine spoke of the great constraint Lincoln exhibited when he 
was President, who in the most agitated and difficult emergencies 


4 Eugene Rouhler, President of the French Senate. 

@5 Author of Two Years Before the Mast. Butler defeated Dana overwhelm- 
ingly in the special election held to fill a vacancy in the Massachusetts Con- 

66 Zachariah Chandler (1813-1879), of Michigan; Secretary of the Interior, 
1875-1877. 

67 Jacob Donelson Cox (1828-1900), Secretary of the Interior, 1869-1870; 
disgusted with the corruption in the Grant administration, Cox resigned 
his cabinet post. 

68 Reuben Easton Fenton (1819-1885), Governor of New York, 1864-1869; 
United States Senator, 1869-1875. 
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of which his career was full never quarreled with anybody. For- 
ney® told Blaine he was on one occasion present with President 
Lincoln when Sumner came in a tearing passion and berated the 
President and left in the same temper, slamming the door as he 
left. Lincoln quietly turned to Forney and said, “Forney, what 
shall we do with that man?” 

“I really can’t answer that question,” said Forney, “but it is 
best not to quarrel with him.” 

“Quarrel! Oh, no, that is the last thing 1 should think of 
doing.” 

A few days later Forney and Sumner both received a note 
from Mrs. Lincoln inviting them to accompany her to the opera. 
The invitation was accepted with alacrity and that was the 
last of the rumpus. 


FEB. 15, 1872 

Went to see Governor Sprague” last evening. He sayd that he 
wouldn’t trust any one of the whole batch of the carpet bag 
senators with 75 cents with a single exception. He says they 
offered to make his agent in South Carolina Senator for $75,000, 
but he declined on the ground of the disgraceful character of the 
transaction. . . . 


I saw Mr. Sumner yesterday, March 3 [1872], and he told me 
a good many things. Stanton, the great war Secretary, just before 
his death sent for him. Sumner said when he asked, “How are 
you Mr. Stanton?” Stanton held out his cold clammy hand, 
which he took, and replied in a deep faint voice, “Waiting for 
my fuiluugh.” 

He added, “I have sent for you Mr. Sumner because I have 
something I want to say to you. I know General Grant. It has 
been my duty to study him, and I have done it faithfully. I have 
studied him by night and by day, in storm and in calm, and T 
tell you he can never govern this country.” In a few days he was 
no more. 

He [Sumner] said it was notorious that Mrs. Commodore 
Aulick who had lately married Roberson,” the Secretary of the 
Navy, had a liaison with Sir Frederick Bruce," the late British 
Minister, and that Bruce was the father of her last child. 

Another piece of scandal he mentioned was that Miss Case, 


69 John W. Forney, publisher of the Philadelphia Daily Morning Chronicle. 

76 William Sprague (1830-1915), Governor of Rhode Island, 1859-1863; 
United States Senator, 1863-1875. 

71 George M. Roberson, of New Jersey, Secretary of the Navy, 1869-1877. 

72 British Minister to the United States, 1865-1867. 
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who married Lunberg, the Dutch Minister was well known to 
have been improperly intimate before her marriage with one 
Stewart, a member from Michigan. 

He told a story which illustrated the cunning of Earl de Grey 
one of the British negotiators of the Washington Treaty.”* The 
Earl came directly from signing the treaty to Mr. Sumner’s room. 
He sat down and spoke. “I have,” said he, “just come from sign- 
ing the treaty. I am sure it will receive your support because I 
have followed your speech step by step in the negotiation. You 
demanded an expression of regret from England. You have got 
it! You asked for new and distinct rules of international law 
—— to all such cases in the future. You have got them.” 

he named something else, I forget what. “This too you 
will find in the treaty.” With this mollification Earl de Grey 
left. Mr. Sumner thought Mr. Hoar™* had as much to do as any- 
body in fixing the language of the treaty. And he regarded Ban- 
croft Davis*® as the sole author of the “case” on our side or 
nearly so. 

I think we might regard the women in their pursuit of political 
rights as a sort of feminine territory entitled to delegates in our 
legislative bodies; at first restricted to debate only. This would 
give the women an opportunity to practice the exercise of the 
elective franchise, and the result would be valuable as an experi- 
ment to guide future action. We might thus give the women of a 
state one delegate in congress and we might give them one or 
more representatives in the legislature. Their election could be 
held on a day devoted exclusively to their use. They could organ- 
ize their meetings and officer them by their own sex and choose 
members of their own sex to represent them in the state legis- 
lature and in congress. By such a tentative method we could 
gradually find our way to solid ground on the question. 


73 The Treaty of Washington, 1871. 

14 George Frisbie Hoar (1826-1904), of Massachusetts, 1869-1877; United 
States Senator, 1877-1904. 

7 John Chandler Bancroft Davis (1822-1907), newspaper correspondent 
and diplomat; member of the Alabama Claims Commission. 
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THREE DOCUMENTS CONCERNING A PROPOSAL TO 
ESTABLISH A PROVINCE OF GEORGIA 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


ROBERT E. MOODY 


Ean rare printed documents among the volumes purchased 
by the Boston Public Library from the library of S. L. M. 
Barlow in 1890, and kept since then in its rare book collections, 
have a particular New England connection, since they refer to a 
scheme formulated at the close of Queen Anne’s War to estab- 
lish a colony in the so-called “waste lands” between the Kennebec 
and St. Croix rivers. That the proposed colony, to be called 
Georgia, was to be settled by soldiers and refugees for the pur- 
poses of raising naval stores and improving England’s defenses 
in America, and that the framework of government planned was 
a trusteeship, give the story of the proposal also a place in the 
history of English colonial policy. 

The first of these three items is A / Memorial, / Humbly shew- 
ing the Past and Present State of the Land / lying Waste and Un- 
inhabited between Nova-Scotia, and / the Province of Main in 
New-England in America. The memorial is largely a historical 
statement concerning the lands upon which a group of petition- 
ers, unidentified in the document, desire to settle, and a sum- 
mary of their efforts up to 1718 to obtain government coopera- 
tion for their plans. 

According to this statement, the territory, originally French, 
had become Dutch by conquest about 1660, and hence came 
into the possession of the Duke of York with the other Dutch 
possessions in the New World, in 1664. The Duke of York’s 
settlement .of 1100 families was broken up at the time of the 


1 Of these three items only the first, the Memorial, is listed by Sabin. 
C. R. Hildeburn, in A Century of Printing in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1885), lists the Philadelphia Library Company’s copy of the Memorial, ascrib- 
ing its printing, for no apparent reason, to Andrew Bradford. The Barlow 
copies of the three items are identical in form: that is, they consist of four 
pages and originally were folded twice in legal form. The middle fold of each 
fourth page has an endorsement printed across it, indicating the contents of 
the paper. They are bound together, and the binder’s title is Memorial Waste- 
Land N. Scotia & Maine—Lond. 1721. 
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Revolution of 1689, and since that time the land had been unin- 
habited. The memorialists say that Massachusetts Bay, “by a 
false suggestion,” ? received possession under its charter of 1691, 
with the reservation that grants there must receive royal approval. 
But Massachusetts would not defend it, and surrendered it in 
1696 to the French, who kept possession until Colonel Nicholson 
reconquered it in 1710. The petitioners, believing the period of 
peace following Queen Anne’s War to be a favorable time, 
planned a settlement with the apparent approval of the Lords 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations; but the agent of Massa- 
chusetts presented claims which conflicted with the Crown’s 
rights. Three times the matter was referred to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Sir William Thompson, who finally reported against the 
Crown’s title, in spite of which the Lords Commissioners re- 
ported to the King, July 21, 1718, recommending a settlement on 
the Crown’s conquered lands adjacent to those claimed by Massa- 
chusetts, and the question was referred to the Privy Council. 

The petitioners express the hope that they have since that date 
proved the Crown’s right to the soil,* and they repeat their pro- 
posal for settlement, praying that the land “may be Erected into 
a Province and settled under his Majesties Government (not 
Propriatory) and granted in Trust to several Noblemen and other 
fit persons to be appointed by his Majesty Trustees for the well 
Ordering and Settling the Land.” An annual quit-rent of twenty- 
eight pounds of hemp for the use of the Royal Navy for every 
hundred acres of land taken up is suggested. A list of trustees 
satisfactory to the Lords Commissioners has already been made 
up (in 1716, just previous to Massachusetts’ objections). The peti- 
tioners are ready to transport themselves, and the trustees are 
to settle others. 


2 This “false suggestion” was explained by a memorial of 18 June, 1728 
(Nova Scotia Papers, Gay Transcripts, 1v, 76-91, in the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society Library), as being the claim of Increase Mather, Elisha Cooke, Urian 
Oakes, and one Wiswell—“all 4 Cunning Artfull men, Grasping at vaster Ter- 
ritories, with an Eye to the foresaid noble Tract of Country,”—that Massa- 
chusetts had taken Nova Scotia from the French before 1691 and had brought 
it in subjection to English crown. 

3 A summary of their arguments constitutes the third document of the 
series. 
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The story behind this memorial may be pieced out in detail 
from the official records. The difficulty in doing so, however, is 
materially increased by the fact that the names of the officers 
and men concerned, as well as of the refugees from the Continent, 
primarily French Protestants, who were interested in the project 
from time to time, vary considerably in the numerous memorials, 
petitions, and hearings. The result is that the indexes to the 
records are not as serviceable as one might wish. Continuity from 
one group to its successor is supplied partly by the reappearance 
of certain names in successive documents, but largely by the 
energetic lobbying of Thomas Coram, a London merchant later 
famous as the founder of the Foundlings’ Hospital in London. 
Coram was well acquainted with New England, where he had 
lived for several years, both in Taunton and in Boston; and as a 
shipbuilder he had gained considerable knowledge of the naval 
stores resources of the eastern territories. 

The first mention of a proposal to colonize the particular 
region about which he was enthusiastic—the territory from the 
Kennebec to the St. Croix—after control had been wrested from 
the French, is in a Board of Trade record of June 8, 1713, when 
a petition from a group of disbanded officers and soldiers was 
discussed by the Board. Though Coram’s name does not at this 
time appear, he wrote later, on August 20, 1713, “It was I, my 
Lord, that put these men upon petitioning for that settlement, 
and have for more than five months past been at great pains, 
and some charges, to put them in a way that they and their pos- 
terity may be happy.” * The Board of Trade seems to have lis- 
tened receptively to the scheme, though some members consid- - 
ered Nova Scotia a more apt place for the proposed settlement; 
but they were concerned as to how the project was to be financed. 
One of the officers suggested several ingenious schemes for raising 
the necessary funds, among them inflating the currency with 
copper and imposing taxes on vintners, victuallers, inn-keepers 
and others, none of which impressed the Board very favorably. 
“None of the other Colonies,” they reported of one scheme, “were 


4 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and the West Indies 
(hereinafter, “Calendar”], 1712-1714,-§460. 
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settled at the charge of the Publick and in so burthensome a 
manner as this appears to be.” ® 

Shortly, too, came objections to the scheme through Jeremiah 
Dummer, the agent of Massachusetts Bay, which, though unwill- 
ing throughout the previous years to defend the region by support- 
ing adequately the fort at Pemaquid, now came forward to pre- 
sent all the legal obstacles to the Crown's taking control. Some 
of the obstacles were claims under land grants and Indian deeds 
of the previous century. Chief among these were the Beaucharnp 
and Leverett grant from the New England Council; the Duke of 
Hamilton’s vague title; and the Lake and Clark, Partridge, and 
Toppan claims, all based on Indian deeds. Overshadowing all 
was Massachusetts’ charter right to initiate all land grants in the 
disputed region. Except in the case of the Hamilton claim, pow- 
erful New Englanders were interested or became so for specula- 
tive purposes. Claims which could have been purchased for a 
song took on value overnight, now that colonization was talked 
of in high places. Among the Lake and Clark heirs, for example, 
were Anne Lake, wife of Increase Mather, Edward Hutchinson, 
and Josiah Wolcott. Reverend Christopher Toppan bought his 
Indian deeds in 1708. William Partridge purchased an Indian 
deed in 1716, and soon afterward Toppan gave him half of his 
title as a fee for supporting Toppan’s claim in London. 

The Board of Trade was naturally dependent upon the law 
officers of the Crown for the resolution of these legal difficulties. 
The Solicitor General, Sir William Thompson, the chief officer 
concerned, was singularly inconclusive in all of his dealings, and 
after long delay and several reversals of opinion, gave a report 
favorable to Massachusetts’ claim to jurisdiction. The Board itself 
was unconvinced, and Dummer, the Massachusetts agent, offered 
to give up all claims to jurisdiction east of the Penobscot if the 
Crown would give up its veto power over the granting of lands 
between the Kennebec and the Penobscot, the area wherein most 
of the New Englanders’ claims lay. 

The Board of Trade, however, was not in a mood to make 
any agreements with a people who “in many occasions interfere 
with the trade and benefit that should only accrue to the Mother 


5 Calendar, 1712-1714, $659 (May 3. 1714). 
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Kingdom,” and suggested that if the petitioners could be induced 
to settle in some ungranted part of Nova Scotia, they might be 
made very useful to the King.® 

One of the questions raised by the Board of Trade when the 
petitioners presented their proposition again in 1716 had con- 
cerned the form of government of the proposed province. For some 
time the Board had been exasperated with the difficulties which 
the Crown had experienced in dealing with the various types of 
proprietary colonies, and had had before it the whole question of 
regulating the charter and proprietary governments.” Accordingly, 
the petitioners developed the idea of a trusteeship.* This scheme 
in its final form is the second of the printed documents under con- 
sideration, An Abstract / Of the Scheme of Government so far as 
it /Relates to the Grantees in Trust, for Settling the Land / Lying 
between Nova-Scotia and the Province of Maine / in New-Eng- 
land, in America.® 

The scheme provides that the grantees in trust, incorporated 
under a charter, are to have a share in the legislative power of 
the province and are to be a majority, either directly or by deputy, 
in the upper house of the general assembly. They are to be rep- 
resented always in the province by a committee of themselves 
or their deputies, to take care of the company’s affairs, such as 
laying out lands and collecting rents. The major part of the 
“abstract” is devoted to explaining the “scheme of Profit.” For 
every £10 expended by the company in transporting persons and 
settling them, each person is to pay 200 weight of hemp per 
annum over and above the quit-rent due to the Crown. The com- 
pany itself has the right to clear the land of its prime timber and - 
other produce, such as iron, copper, and dead, before farming out 
land to settlers at a quit-rent. Tradesmen and artificers, trans- 

6 Calendar, 1717-1718, $543 (May 21, 1718). 

7 Calendar, 1706-1708, §§120 and 121; Leo F. Stock, Proceedings and De- 
bates of the British Parliaments respecting North America, m1 (1938), 114 and 
118. It was to meet this problem that the Massachusetts agent, Dummer, wrote 
his Defence of the Charters (not printed until 1721). See also C. M. Andrews, 
The Colonial Period in American History (New York, 1934—_), Iv, 385-390. 

8 The initial form of this plan may be found in Calendar, 1716-1717, §577 
(May 22, 1717). In this plan the government was to be under the First Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty, who was to be one of patentees. 


9 The words “in Trust” have been crossed out in ink both in the title 
and throughout the text. 
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ported at the company’s charge, who do not take up lands are to 
pay the company 1500 weight of hemp at the end of two years. 
The Committee of Trust in the Province may let out to tenants 
stocks of cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats at half the increase, the 
principal to be made good before a division takes place. Equip- 
ment may be rented at one-third of the crop. The company’s 
income, according to the scheme, apart from the quit-rents, is to 
come from the building of ships and their sale in Europe, from 
the erection of sawmills, and from the importation into the col- 
ony of British manufactures, an item estimated as amounting at 
least to {10 per annum for each family. The document closes 
with an account of the products of the land: timber; shrubs and 
roots and berries for medicines and dyes; minerals (including 
black and white marble “as good as Italy,” and coals for smiths’ 
use); skins (elk and deer); fish (whales, “Herrings fit to Export 
to the West Indies, for Victualling the Negroes,” oysters, “Cockles 
and Clams, as large as Hen-Egs, fit for Pickling’’); and the various 
products of husbandry. 

A list of fifty proposed trustees, all but one of whom had 
accepted their responsibility, was presented to the Board May 24, 
1717."° Included were the names of the Earl of Berkeley (First 
Commissioner of Admiralty), Sir James Bateman, Lord Mayor 
of London, Samuel Shepherd, Micajah Perry, Thomas Coram, 
James Wignacourt, the Marquis of Franconville (at the time the 
leader of the Palatine group), Jonathan Belcher of Boston, Wil- 
liam Browne of Boston, and George Vaughan of Piscataqua. 

The petitioners, however, seemingly could make no headway 
with their plans because of the influence of the counter-claimants. 
In July, 1720, the matter was brought up again on petition and 
delayed again in order to give time for claims of the Duke of 
Hamilton, Lord Cobham (under the Nelson right), and others 
to be heard again. Finally, December 17, 1720, the Committee 
of the Privy Council which had the matter under advisement 
recommended that the tract from the Kennebec to the St. Croix 
be erected into a government by the King. The proprietors of 
old land grants between the Kennebec and the Penobscot were 
to enjoy their possessions, while the ungranted lands there should 


10 Calendar, 1716-1717, $582. 
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be at the disposal of Massachusetts, which should pay such quit- 
rent as the King might decide, on condition that Massachusetts 
give up its land claims east of the Penobscot and its jurisdictional 
claim east of the Kennebec. It must also lay out its lands within 
one year and settle them in two years. As to the lands east of the 
Penobscot, the Committee decided that the petitioners for the 
new colony had made out the Crown's right thereto." 

But even then nothing was done. A clue to the consequent 
inaction is to be found in a scheme hatched by the Massachusetts 
agent, Dummer, with the approval of a group of seventeen “man- 
agers,” among whom were such prominent persons as Lord Bar- 
rington, Colonel Bladen of the Board of Trade, Mr. Young, first 
commissioner for stating the accounts of the army, and Sir Justus 
Beck, one of the great English merchants. Dummer himself re- 
ported that he had been able to separate Coram from his part- 
ners and patrons.!* This scheme was highly speculative and was 
designed to give Massachusetts capital a share in the enterprise. 
The breaking of the South Sea Bubble, however, put an end to 
such enterprises. The last mention in the records of any member 
of Coram’s group in this period of the venture’s history is the 
Board of Trade’s request, January 24, 1721, to James Wignacourt 
(who was one of the chief of the foreign group) that he put his 
ideas in writing.'* It is quite likely that the third of the documents 
we are considering here was produced as a result of this sugges- 
tion. It is entitled Doctor Pinfold’s State of the Case of the Peti- 
tioner’s, for / Settling His Majesties waste Land, Lying between 
Nova Scotia, and the Province / of Main in New England, in 
America. ‘ 

Historically this document is disappointing. It is a brief résumé, 
with some inaccuracies, of certain of the legal arguments in respect 
to the lands for which the petitioners were asking, with mention 
of the course of affairs before the Board of Trade up through 
the report of the Council’s Committee of December 17, 1720. 
It is signed by Charles Pinfold and dated at Doctors Commons, 


11 Calendar, 1720-1721, §324; Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial, u, 
Number 1300. 

12 Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, L. S. Mayo, editor 
(Boston, 1936), m, 183-184 and note. 

13 Journals of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 1718-22, 244. 
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March 17, 1721. It is endorsed “this Case was written for the 
Rt. Hon:*! the Lord Viscount Townshend by his order.” But 
in the opinion itself, Pinfold says it was requested by Mr. Birk- 
head and others. 

The official heads of the petitioners at this time are, however, 
William West, William Armstrong, and Peter Longueville, some 
earlier associates having dropped out and Coram keeping himself 
in the background. In 1724 the scheme flared up briefly,’* and it 
was revived under different circumstances and with interesting 
results by Coram in 1728." 

Coram’s connection with this “Georgia” trusteeship scheme, 
his well-known philanthropic interests, his awareness of the social 
problem of debtors and vagrants,'* his close association with the 
Reverend Thomas Bray,’ and his position as trustee of the 
southern Georgia, force one into a fascinating, though at present 
inconclusive, speculation as to his proper historical place in the 
origin of the idea for the Georgia which became a reality in 1732. 


A CAPTAIN IN CAPTIVITY 
EDITED BY W. HERMAN BELL 


5 ie following letters, which were copied in the log of Captain 
Andrew Pinkham, master of the ship President and a native 
of Nantucket, tell an unusually interesting story. Captain Pink- 
ham, who had shipped with the vessel from the time when she 
was launched in 1793, records in this log two successful voyages 
to Liverpool, London, Bremen, and other ports, in 1799 and 
1800. On February 20, 1801, the President left New York bound 


14 Calendar, 1724-1725, $§133, 164, 355, and 363. 

15 I have dealt rather fully with this phase in a paper read before the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts in April, 1939, which will appear in the 
appropriate volume of the Transactions of the Society. 

16 See his memorial of June 18, 1728 (Nova Scotia Papers, Gay Tran- 
scripts, Iv, 76-91). 

17 See particularly Coram’s account of this association in a letter to 
Benjamin Colman of Boston, April 30, 1734, Massachusetts Historical Society 
Proceedings, Volume 56 (1923), 19-24. 
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for Gibraltar with three thousand barrels of superfine flour on 
board. On March 20, when almost within reach of her destina- 
tion, she was captured by French and Spanish privateers and 
taken into the port of Algeciras. Her captors confiscated the cargo 
and were apparently on the point of releasing the ship when the 
American vice-consul came aboard and took the captain ashore 
as a prisoner. 

For seventy-seven days the vice-consul, Patrick Mullony,? kept 
him in a prison, to use Captain Pinkham’s words, “situate in. . . 
a part of town adjoining the fish market on one side and all the 
filth of the soldiers on the other.” Furthermore, Mullony refused 
to supply money for subsistence, so that the prisoner was com- 
pelled to rely upon the generosity of kindly Spaniards and of his 
fellow countrymen residing in the port for even the bare neces- 
saries of life. To frequent requests for an explanation of his 
conduct the vice-consul responded by referring his victim to 
David Humphreys, the American Minister in Madrid. This ad- 
vice was accepted, and there followed another exchange of letters. 

Though this correspondence was lengthy, it was productive of 
little, if any, good to the imprisoned man. Mr. Humphreys lis- 
tened courteously and patiently replied to all communications, 
but he carefully refrained from assuming any authority in the 
matter. Several American citizens at Algeciras presented two 
petitions to the minister, urging him to intercede for Captain 
Pinkham. They declared emphatically that he had done nothing 
to merit imprisonment, that he was in dire need of help, and 
that he had done all that an honorable man could do to protect 
the interests of his employers. Pinkham, it should be noted, ad- 
mitted that he had not appealed the verdict of the prize court, 


1 The archives of the Treasury Department contain a manifest indi- 
cating that the President was cleared from New York, February 13, 1801: 

“Manifest of the Cargo Ladened on board the Ship President Andrew 
Pinkham Master Bound from New York for Gibraltar 


80 kegs of crackers............ te 4A 60 

2885, barrils of flour......... i, ee 24632 

2go half barrils flour..........@ 6 .......... 1380 

ccc kctesccce Glcss cence 1906 40 
Dolls 37987 40” 


2 See letter from Captain Pinkham, Algeciras, to Messrs. Minturn and 
Barker, below, May 29, 1801, and notes g and 10. 
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basing his action on the readiness of his captors to return the 
vessel to him if no appeal were made. 

Joseph Yznardi, acting American consul for the Cadiz district 
at the time,® stated that the captain had not taken necessary 
measures for defence against his captors and was guilty of negli- 
gence in not paying certain port charges.* He did, however, show 
himself ready to assist in the righting of any wrong by suspending 
Mullony, pending an investigation, and by offering to help Pink- 
ham secure redress. This offer followed a direct appeal to Presi- 
dent Jefferson, in which Pinkham asked that the incident be 
investigated. The President replied through his Secretary of 
State, James Madison. The latter suggested that Yznardi’s bonds- 
men might be sued, but he offered no help in the proceeding. 
This copy of Madison's letter is the only one extant, since the 
files of the State Department for the 1800 period were partially 
burned in the War of 1812. 

Mullony showed the weakness of his case by hurriedly releas- 
ing his prisoner without explanation and urging him to be gone. 
Since suits against consuls were not infrequent at that time, it is 
probable that the owners of the cargo made an effort to collect 
damages. No record of the case, however, has been found. 

Pinkham was convinced that Mullony’s sole purpose in hold- 
ing him was to secure money from him by extortion. His pro- 
testations of innocence of any dishonorable act, his warm dec- 
laration of patriotic principles, and the confidence he inspired 
in his fellow Americans at Algeciras tend to make him appear a 
justly aggrieved man. The money angle is important when it is 
shown that the vice-consul had been promised a salary of sixty 


3 The appointment papers of the State Department show that Joseph M. 
Yznardi was appointed consul at Cadiz February 20, 1793. Writing to John 
Marshall to apply for reappointment December 12, 1800, he says that his 
district reached from the “lines of Portugal to Gibraltar 60 miles West and 
40 East including Ceuta in Africa ...to the East Algeciras, Mr. Patrick Mul- 
lony vice-consul.” (Cf. Consular Letters, Cadiz, 1791-1805.) His father, Joseph 
Yzardi, exercised his son’s functions for several months at least, and sought 
the appointment, which he received, on the ground that he had corrected the 
grievous errors of his son in an honorable manner. Later he, too, became 
involved in irregularities. (Cf. Consular Dispatches, May, 1809, R. Smith 
to J. Ymardi.) 

4 See extract from Yznardi’s letter defending Mullony to Secretary 
Madison, below, page 130. 
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dollars per month upon his appointment in 1797 and that he had 
received only two months’ pay in three years! 

This correspondence offers new material to students as to the 
uncertain personnel and chaotic practices of the early American 
consular service.5 The most significant letters, which have been 
copied without correction from the log, are sufficient to tell the 
story. 

The first one is directed to the owners of the greater portion 
of the confiscated cargo: 


ALGEZIRA TH’ 5TH OF APRIL 1801 
Messrs MINTURN & BARKER 


GENTLEMEN 

no doubt you will have disagreeable Sensations at the perusal 
of these nevertheless I think a duty incumbant on me to give 
you th’ following acct of my present Situation nothing of mo- 
ment has transpir’d Since I wrote you last bearing date March 
th’ goth if I remember wright where in I mention’d more par- 
ticularly of th’ time between my leaving new york & that date 
however least they Should miscarry it may not be amiss to men- 
tion here Some of th’ most interesting Circumstances th’ most 
Cerious of which is that th’ Ship president is at present in pos- 
session of th’ Spanirds & moor’d in th’ port of Algezira where we 
have to perform 40 or 50 days Quarentine & then perhaps be 
Condemn’d Ship & Cargo, in Consequence of being bound to 
gibralter which they Say has been in a State of blockade by th’ 
Spanirds Since th’ 15th february 1800; you have no Cause to 
regret th’ ships not being Clear’d for any other port in th’ ter- 
raqueous globe as that Could not have Sav'd her as will appear 
by the following lines, you will observe that on the 22™* of march 
about 70 leagues west of Cape St. Vincent I was boarded by an 
English kings Cutter who Examin’d my papers & let me proceed 
but no doubt would have detain’d me had I been bound to any 
other port or at least a french port, on the evening of the 29th 
I enter’d th’ Straits intending to pass them in the night to avoid 
Cruisers but th’ wind leaving me for Some time it was day light 
before I Could get through, when it prov’d Calm again at which 
time I was within four leagues of my port of destination, & 
Cheer’d with a hope of reaching it as Soon as the all mighty was 


5 Cf. Chester Lloyd Jones, The Consular Service of the United States 
(Philadelphia, 1906). The service was practically without rules until it was 
organized by an act of Congress in 1792. Its chief duty was to protect citizens, 
and not to extend American commerce. The reorganization of 1855-1856 
improved it further. 
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leas’d to Send us a breeze, which I was praying and looking 
or with great anxiety; however I deem’d my Self So Safe that 
I was down below Shifting my Cloths when I was alarm’d with 
th’ Sound of a number of boats rowing towards th’ Ship* which 
now lay becalm’d & remain’d So untill She was Surrounded by 
Six gunboats & privateers one of which was french the others 
were Spanish a Spanird boarded the Ship first & demanded th’ 
pers’ which when he had got in his possession he refus'd to 
et th’ french officers look at who Came on board in a Short 
time after, they took the Ship in tow all of them & tow’d her 
direct in for the Spanish Coast, it Continue’d Calm untill they 
had her under Cover of the Cannon of the garrison at 2 p.m. 
they moor’d her at this port, in Case She had been Clear'd for 
any other port the Spanirds would not have taken her & as Soon 
as they had left her the french man would have taken possession 
of her as he Said he had orders to Stop all Americans let them 
be Clear’d for what port So ever, therefore I think no Clearance 
would have Clear’d her unless it had pleas’d our all mercifull 
Creator to have favour’d us with a breeze & then we Should have 
Clear’d them I have given you every particular as far 2s is in my 
power at present as my destination is undetermin’d & i'l remain 
So untill th’ Quarentine is out but depen’d on it I Sha!) not fail 
to give you every particular as often as Convayances may present 
which I amagin will be Seldom from this port, I Shall Conclude 
with giveing you a few hints of my personal Situation which 
although it may not be interesting to you perhaps it may answer 
the purpose for which I mean it as an apology for the incorrect- 
ness of my letters the dates of different Circumstances as far as 
relates to the business of the Ship are Correct but a person better 
vercesd in letter writing than your humble Servant wouid per- 
haps place’d th’ words more learnedly; no doubt you recolect 
the Ship was much Crowded with her Cargo when She left 


6 Describing this incident to Minturn & Barker in another letter, March 
30, 1801, Pinkham says that the Spaniards “row 40 or 50 oars each boat.” 

7 He had used practically the same language to describe the seizure of 
his papers in his letter to Minturn & Barker on March go, 1801, but at this 
point he adds an interesting observation on the attitude of the French and 
Spanish towards each other: [The Spaniard demanded the papers] “which he 
took with great Eagerness looking over his shoulder at th’ Same time at th’ 
frenchman who by this time had boarded us on th’ other Side & were tumbling 
on board with drawn Swords but Seem’d rather dejected when they saw th’ 
papers in possession of th’ Spanish Capt who held them fast & refus’d to 
let th’ french officer even look at them; th’ Same as a little boy who has 
Caut a bir’d which he is afraid his play fellows are about to take from him 
unless he keeps it Close under his Jackcoat where th’ Spanir’d kep’d the 
papers. ...” 
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new york & She Still remains in the Same State, I have a place 
6 feet long & 3 feet wide at the foot of the Stairs leading into 
the Cabin to do all my writeing in & am under the necessity of 
haveing the gangeway open to admit light which the all most 
incessant rains here ren verry disagreeable & more So when 
it rains So hard as to obblidge the officers to Come down three 
of which are Spanish & french & them together with our own 
gang make Six & you may well think we have no room to Spare 
& two or three different kinds of languages going all most without 
intermission which renders it next to impossible to write with 
any degree of Correctness, I am treated with the Strictest Civil- 
ity by the prize master & all th’ other officers on board yet I 
Can’t help Some times Casting Some reflections on fortune 
though god forbid I Should frown against the decrees of heaven, 
but when I reflect & ruminate on her niceness in distributing 
her favours, I Should not take, it So hard if She did not flatter 
us all most to a Certainty & then Cut us of in the midst of our 
hopes only one hour of a breeze before it Came while we lay 
becalmed at the enterance of th’ Straits from 10 in the evening 
untill 2 in the morning would have Sav'd us, or had th’ wind 
Still Continued as Strong as it had been for an hour or two 
before day light but Seem’d as tho our fate was predestinated 
for we had a breeze to Carry us Just far enough for the boats 
& then it left us only out of Shot of the Cannon on gibralter 
I Could See the flagstaff on the garrison when I was Captor’d 
that these will meet you in perfect health in which Situation 
thanks to our all mercifull Creator they now leave me is the 
hope of your obedient Servant 
ANDY PINKHAM 

PS_ the thought of leaving the Ship here all most overwhelmed 
me for She Seem’d more like a home to me than any place I 
have liv’d in for Several years & I think I Should part with her 
with far more reluctance than ever I left my home for then I” 
left with a view of providing for my family but now I am leaving 
th’ verry & perhaps only means of providing for them 


ALGEZIRA TH 19TH OF APRIL 1801 


Messrs MINTURN & BARKER 
GENTLEMEN 
time will not permitt me ta be tedious therefore I Shall only 
mention Circumstances th’ most interesting which are as fol- 
lows; on th’ goth of March I was captor’d by 5 gunboats one of 
which was french the others were Spanish within about 4 leagues 
of Gibralter & brought into this port where after performing a 
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number days Quarrentine on th’ 14th of April th’ health boat 
Came on & order’d th’ Quarrentine hal'd down & I 
was order’d on shore together with my mate Se* mate & three 
Sailors & interogated before the tribunial of marine of this port 
after which I ir’'d to our Consul who I found to be an old 
man appearrently not the ability of a boy 10 years of age how- 
ever I noted a protest which I Shall Extend as Soon as proper but 
nothing decidedly has accur’d Since; th’ Judge of th’ port has 
issued a prossus against th’ Ship & Cargo in which he argues 
that according to a number of articles in th’ treaty between his 
Catholick majesty & the United States th’ Ship together with her 
Cargo are prize to the Captors in Consequence of Gibralter 
being in a state of blockade Since the 15th of feb” 1800 I Shall 
make my defence in a legal maner & leav nothing undone that 
may tend to the benefits of my Employers & forward documents 
of my protests & other proceeding as Soon as in my power to 
have them arang’d but I dare not write what I wish to with 
referance to the laws of this port or rather the Executing them 
as th’ Convayance is not So Sure as I Could wish not only So 
liable to be stop’d before it leav’s this port I am in th’ hands 
of Charpers— 
that my futer Conduct will meet your approbation is th’ hope 
of your obedt humble Serv‘ 

ANDY PINKHAM 
PS 
these will Come by th’ way of liverpool forwarded to Croper & 
Benson I have not wrote to th’ owners at new bedford by this 
Convayance therefore wish you to Send them a Copy of this as 
Soon as possible I am in hast 


On the twenty-third of May, Captain Pinkham, hopeful of 
immediate release for his ship, was arrested by the American 
vice-consul at Algeciras. Failing to get a satisfactory explanation 
of Mullony’s action, Pinkham dispatched a letter to David 
Humphreys, our minister at Madrid, wherein appears a brief 
factual and spiritual autobiography of the captain. 


ALGEZIRAS TH’ 24TH OF MAY 1801 
Sm 
I trust your Excelncy will pardon th’ liberty I take in trouble 
you with a few lines relative to my proceedings Since th’ 2oth 
of february 1801, on which day I Sail’d from New York in th’ 
Ship President of new bedford, where of I was master; haveing 
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on board three thousand berrels Supperfine flour Consign’d to 
John Sweetland *. Gibralter, one hundred & thirteen firkins 
of butter & Eighty kegs of Crackers Consign’d to myself; on th’ 
goth of march I was Captor’d within four or five leagues of 
Gibralter by five privateers one of whom was french th’ others 
were Spanish, who took from me all my papers whether they 
Contain’d matters relative to th’ voyage or not; & by whom th’ 
Ship was brought into this port, where they kep’d ion 
of her by means of a prizemaster and others put on for 
that purpose & kep’d her in Quarantine untill th’ 14th of April, 
during which time I was prohibited any Correspondence with 
th’ Shore; I was then taken on Shore together with my mate 
Second mate and three Sailors & interrogated before th’ tribunial 
of marine of this port relative to th’ voyage; a process was issue’d 
against th’ Ship, and after my makeing a legal defence th’ Ship 
together with th’ Cargo were Condemn’d in favour of th’ Cap- 
tors; on th 27 of April M* Barhene th’ owner of th’ privateers 
who took th’ Ship, Came on board and order’d th’ prizemaster 
to begin discharging th’ Cargo; which he did, and Continu’d 
to do So as often as the weather would permitt untill th’ 13th 
of may, when they had taken all out; he left th’ Ships provissions 
on board, & Gave me liberty to remain there, together with my 
Crew, he likewise Sent an officer on board, to ask me how much 
ballast th’ Ship would require to render her Safe to proceed to 
America, which I told him, & he amediately Sent th’ Quantity 
on board, and Says you may make th’ Ship ready for Sea, which 
induc’d me to think he intended restoreing th’ Ship, as Some- 
thing of th’ kind had been intimated provided I did not appeal, 
and in So doing I acted Conformable to my instructions from 
th’ ee Extract from which is as follows, “in Case of Cap- 
tor or detention protest against th’ Same and forward to me 
in new york by 1.2.3 & 4 Copys of th’ Same,” thus Circum- 
stanc’d I thought most prudent to obtain my Ship for my Em- 
ployers, as I Conciev’'d the owner of the Cargo if he Should be 
dispos’d to apeal, would have a Sufficient time to pursue Such 
a plan, and further I was in this Cuntry without a Credit and 
to take up money at a great discount for other persons, was a 
measure I Could by no means reconcile myself to; however on 
th’ 23rd of may partrick Mulloney Esq' vice Consul of th’ u. states 
at this port Came on board, bringing with him four Soldiers, 
and order’d them to hoist th’ american insign which they did, 
he let it Continue display’d for th’ Space of five minutes, then 
order’d it hal’d down, he desir’d I would go on Shore with him 
but as I was just dineing I wish’d to finish first, but he hurry’d 
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me out of th’ Ship with Such precipitation that I left her with 
only half my diner, he Conducted me to th’ guardhouse and gave 
me into th’ Care of the officer of th’ guard; I ask him th’ Cause 
of my being arrested which he refus'd to tell me, he has not 

rovided me either vituals drink or lodging; I think Such would 
be hard useage for the worst of malafactors much more So for 
one who has given no Cause for Such proceedings; the day previ- 
ous to my arrestation I waited on M’. Mulloney with three Copys 
of a protest made by the publick notary of this port by the advice 
of Mr". Molloney and myself, against th’ arrestation of the Ship 
president by th’ privateers who Captor’d her; which protests I 
wish’d him to Sign as an op 1 ere | presented in which I Could 
forward them, but he utterly refus’d to Sign them, if Such treat- 
ment is agreeable to th’ inns of th’ United States of America I 
will Endeavour to reconcile myself to it; but must Confess I 
am not So well vers’d in our laws as I Should be, or as I amagin’d 
I was, I am a native of Massachusetts State in new england where 
pratiotism and liberty first rear’d their triumphant heads, and 
it’s not anything that Can be done to me in this or any other 
Cuntry which will ever alienate my affections for my mother 
Cuntry or th’ Judicious legislators there of; as I was altogether 
ignorant of the Cause of my arrestation I did not think proper 
to give M* Molloney th’ Security which he requir’d for my En- 
largement; as I have briefly detail’d to you Sir th’ principle 
accurances Since my departure from new york, I have to beg th’ 
favour of your interferance in Enquireing into th’ Cause of my 
Confinement; I Shall therefore remain as a prisoner untill you 
Shall be pleas’d to determine on my Case 

I have th’ honour to be Sir 
Your most obedient humb’ Serv‘ 


ANDY PINKHAM 


PS Since I wrote th’ foregoing I have Rec'd a few lines from 
Mr’ Molloney in answer to a Civil request I have made to him 
notwithstanding his Strange proceedings, a Copy of which is 
as follows “Sir in answer to your note wherein you Call for 
money to furnish you your maintainance to which I Say I have 
no objection but am Sorry to tell you that what th’ law Can 
oblidge me to will hardly Support you; I am your most obedint 
Serv‘ 


PARTRICK MOLLONEY 
“P S. I must beg th’ favour of you to be on good terms with th’ 


officer of th’ guard for if any Complaint you will be Sent to th’ 
Common goal” 
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To His Excelency 

David Humphreys Esq. 

Minister plenipotentiary for th’ United State of America 
Madrid® 


ALGEZIRAS TH’ 29 OF May 1801 
Messrs MINTURN & BARKER 
GENTLEMEN 

As I have wrot by other Convayances in which I have been 
more Explicit it’s needless to trouble you with a long letter this 
Convayance being not So Sure as I Could wish yet as its So Sel- 
dom I Can meet with any from this port I think not to omitt 
giveing you a few particulars Since I wrote you last in which I 
mention’d of my being put in Confinement by Patrick Molloney 
Vice Consul of th’ United States at this port, th’ Spanirds have 
taken and Condemn’d my Ship & Cargo but they have Shew’d 
a will for giveing me th’ Ship but our Consul here being an 
Irishman and not provided for otherwise than what he Can get 
by being brib’d® & I not haveing occation for any Such Step he 
dont mean for me to depart unless he has his Share of the prize 
which he has had of the others who have Compromis’d but as 
I have made no Compromise he dont Expect to have a thousand 
or two of dollars out of th’ Ship is the Cause I amagin that he 
has taken this illegal Step I Say illegal because I deem it So for 
I never know’d of a man being Confind by the laws of th’ United 
States for doing nothing not only So he has provided me [no] 
vituals drink or lodging notwithstanding I have petition’d to 
him for what th’ laws of our Cuntry allows; when he brought 
me to th’ guardhouse in which I am now Confind I ask’d him 
th’ Cause of my being arrested he answered verry impolitely with 
asking me what was th’ reason I did not lik’ to Carry on th’ 
appeal for my Ship and Cargo" I told him I had neither orders 


8 In a postscript to a letter to Minturn & Barker, May 25, Pinkham 
had begged them “to keep the Contents of this from th’ Knowledge of my 
wife unless you wish to Send her out of Existence.” 

9 Cf. Consular Letters, Cadiz, 1791-1805. Mulloney, writing to James 
Madison on June 26, 1802, says he was appointed vice-consul at Algeciras in 
July 1797 at a salary of sixty dollars a month. After two months his salary 
ceased but he continued his duties and received the commendation of many 
captains for his zeal. 

10 Yznardi’s defense of Mullony-flatly contradicts much that Pinkham 
has to say in his own behalf (Joseph Yznardi to James Madison, December 
18, 1801, Consular Letters, Cadiz, 1791-1805). Yznardi was writing from Phila- 
delphia; hence it may be assumed that he relied upon Mullony’s reports for 
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nor money to prosecute Such a plan, not only So in Case I did 
not appeal I thought to have my Ship restor’d which at present 
th’ merchant who own’'d th’ privateers who Captor’d her had 
hinted to me and told me to make her redy for Sea he had Sent 
a Sufficient Quantity of balast on board to render her Safe to 

to America & left all our Ships Stores on board & = 
mitted me & my Crew to tarry their I was on the point of Sailing 
when th’ old Irishman before mention’d Came on board with 
four Soldiers & took me out of the Ship I have wrot’ th’ par- 
ticulars to M' David humphreys our minister plenipotentiary at 
Madrid & am in hopes to have an answer by th’ next post which 
will be in 10 days if the old knave had let me alone I Should 
doubtless been on my way home as their has been a Strong 
levant wind Since I have been Stop’d and perhaps will not be 
the like again in a month as is often th’ Case, I feel myself much 
insulted and know of no method by which I Can have Satisfac- 
tion for th’ old Consul has no property I dont amagin he’s worth 
th’ Cloths he wares therefore I Can not Seek revenge from that 
Source and he’s So old now that I think it a pitty to rob time 
of its privilege of Casting him off or I Should be tempted to 
have revenge by the point of the Sword; inclos’d you have a 
Copy of a protest against th’ arrestation of the Ship by th’ priva- 
teers who Captor’d her the only one I have been able to get 
the Consul to sign; he is an old fellow about 75 years and has 
Quite lost his reason and I believ dont know the laws of the 
United States So well as he does the art of beging, for I had not 
half got through with Questions which I wish’d him to answer 


his information. A translation of a portion of his letter, written in very bad 
Spanish, follows: 

In spite of what has been said, at the moment that the aforesaid Captain 
reported his arrest last July, I endeavored to secure information of — 
who were at Algeciras. From them I learn that Captain Pinkham did not 
take the necessary legal measures against his captors and that the vice-consul 
insisted on this as result of which there were angry words and Maloney, an old 
man seventy years of age, was roughly used. 

vessel contracted port expenses and charges for documents which the 
aforesaid Captain refused to pay, alleging as excuse that he had been arrested 
and convicted, and as the rules of procedure require that the consul should 
collect them when the vessel returns to its owner as a [subredio: word ob- 
scure] and he wished to leave the harbor without paying them, it appears that 
he held and arrested Captain Pinkham for ordinary trial and (las ynsuria: 
meaning —— for everything would have been cut short if Captain 
Pinkham had app ied to the consul or officials at Cadiz instead of to the 
Captain at San Roque and his minister at Madrid, who had no 
concern with such a matter. 

This is a personal case, trial of which is pending, in which the aforesaid 
Captain is entitled to prosecute Maloney just as I am obliged to assist him 
[w' him refers to or to Pinkham is not a as soon as he asked 
my aid, in which I do not doubt you will find me faithful... . 
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me relative to the laws of this port the day I first Came on Shore 
when he interrupted me with asking for two or three pieces of 
Salt beef out of the Ship which I deem beneath the dignity of a 
Consul if the measures he’s taken are lawfull its an act in our 
laws that every American in this port" are ignorant of as well 
as my Self and there are five masters of Ships and three Super- 
cargos detain’d here Some of whom have been here 11 months 
these are from your most obet Serv' 
ANDY PINKHAM 


11 The following bears out the captain’s contention: 
ALGECIRAS JUNE TH 1%t 1801 
Sm 
In Consequence of our fellow Citizen Capt® Andrew Pinkham haveing 
been arrested and thrown into prison by Patrick Mullony Esqr Vice Consul 
for th’ United States at this place and fearing from the peculiar Circumstances 
attending his Situation that his Character may not appear in its true light. 
we think it a duty incumbant on us to represent to your Excellency that as 
far as has Come within our knowledge of the Conduct of Capt” pinkham 
with regard to his business he has transacted in this place relative to his 
vessel & Cargo we believe to have been Such as in his Circumstances prudence 
would have dictated, and the only means left by which he was Enabled 
to obtain the restoreation of his Ship & thereby procure Subsistance for 
himself & Crew and the means of returning to their Cuntry being here 
intirely destitute of every Support; Capt= Pinkham has allways Evinced a 
disposition to protect as far as lay in his er the property instrusted to 
his Charge and has by his proceedings Comply’d with the instructions received 
from the Shipper of his Cargo, we have induced to make this repre- 
sentation as we think that the treatment he has Reciev'd has been unmerrited 
and that Should it appear that his Conduct has been reprehensible we do 
not hesitate to Say that from all we have Seen it has been without design or 
intention in any degree to defraud his Employers, or from any private imolu- 
ment, other than the motives before related; the proceedings of Mr Mul- 
Jony in this instance has Certainly been rash and inconsiderate for allowing 
the Conduct of Capt= pinkham had rendered the interference of Mr Mul- 
lony necessary and had his authority Extended So far we Conceive he might 
have taken Steps far more honourable and less rigorious than to Seize by 
force of arms a fellow Citizen and without assigning a Single reason for 
Confineing him in a wreched prison, and Contrary to the dictates of human- 
ity to withhold from him the means of subsistance which he has in vain 
apply’d for; 
we deem it more our duty to write this transaction of Mr Mullony as 
we have all Suffer'd more or less from his incapicity in the ordinary dutys 
of his office, which we Can only attribute to the imbecility of age 
we have the honour to be Sir with great respect your Excellencys most 
obet & most humble Servants 
AuDLY CLARKE 
CLEMENT HUMPHREYS, JR 
Sign’d JAmes W. SkmvANn 
AMES R. CALLENDER 


To his Excellency FRANCIS BLACKWELL 
David Humphreys Esqr 
Minister | for th’ United States 
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Late in June, Captain Pinkham again wrote urgently to Min- 
ister Humphreys at Madrid: 


GUARDHOUSE ALGECIRAS TH 22¢ JUNE 1801. 

Sr, 

your kind letter of th 12th of June is now before me for the 
Contents of which I return you my grateful acknowledgments 
notwithstanding they are far from Satisfying my Expectations, as 
Mr’ Mullony had refer’d me to your Excellency to know the Cause 
of my Confinement, to whom he Said he had wrote every par- 
ticular of the Cause, my Situation is not only deploreable but 
begins to be verry alarming, the prison in which I am Confin’d 
being situate in So filthy a part of the town adjoining the fish 
market on one Side and all the filth of the Soldiers on the other, 
that it is replete with all kinds of disagreeable Scents, and those 
together with the Idea of my Character being Stain’d with a 
falce accusation (as I am Sure I have acted the part of an honest 
man) has affected me in Such a manner as to deprive me of an 
appetite for my food, and I find myself failing So fast that 
without Immediate relief I may not Survive long, this being 
the first time I was ever under arrest which makes the yoke 
Seem harder than otherwise it would; I hope your Excellency 
will on the liberty I take in offering a few hints in my own 
behalf as follows viz, the owners in whose Employ I now am 
were intire Strangers to me in January 1796 but from a Recom- 
mendation from the merchants in whose Employ I had Sailed 
(and who had known me from my Childhood) I Engag’d to take 
Charge of the Ship president as Soon as She was launch’d (She 
being then on the Stocks) and was lunch’d in Octo* 1796, on the 
13th of Jan” 1797 I Sailed on her on the first voyage and have 
perform’d a number of voyages in her Since that time in which 
I have given every Satisfaction to my Employers, the provisions 
which was left on board the Ship to Support the Crew in Carry- 
ing her to America are now nearly Exasted the Small Stores are 
Quite and according to the answer I received from M* Mullony 
of the 19th of June I Shall be under the necessity of takeing up 
money at a verry great discount to furnish me and my officers 
with Something to Subsist on beside Salt beef and Ship bread and 
in fact the men will want that Soon, I Can only add that I am in 
a State of astonishment as I have been Confined 28 days without 
haveing a tryal or even the least knowledge of what is laid to 
my Charge other than Some answers I have Rec’d from M* Mul- 
lony to requests I have made to him all of which I here inclose 
to your Excellency, and beg you will forgive my way of Expresions 
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and be pleas’d to impute my illiterate manner of writeing to 
the inability of my parents to furnish me with a liberal Education 
I am with the greatest Respect Sir 
your Excellencys most obed' 
and most humble Serv* 


Ww 
To his Excellency ANDY PINKHAM 


David humphreys Esq’ 
Minister Plenipotentiary for th’ United States of America 
Madrid 


ALGECIRAS TH 25 OF JULY 1801 
Sir 

Two months has elapsed Since my imprisonment by your 
order, and I Still remain in ignorance of the motives that in- 
duced you to pursue So unprecedented a plan, as it is incum- 
bant on me to vindicate fairly my Character from any inferances 
that may have been drawn injurious theirto, not only by per- 
sons in this Country, but in America where most unquestion- 
abley, the information of my arrestation has been receiv'd, and 
without being in possession of Some means to accomplish that 
So interesting to my futer wellfare my fellow Citizens will nat- 
urally presume I have Committed a crime, that merited Such 
treatment; I have therefore to request, Sir; that you will not 
hesitate in assigning your reasons for my imprisonment in write- 
ing; in order that I may have a chance to refute them, and re- 
establish my good name which has doubtless been destroy’d in 
Some degree and I Cannot refrain from Saying thro your offi- 
cious and unfair dealing 

I have the honour to be Sir, yours 
ANDY PINKHAM 

Patrick Mullony Esq* 
Vice Consul for the United States of America 
Algeciras 


ALGECIRAS TH 28 OF JULY 1801 

Owners OF SHIP PRESIDENT 

GENTLEMEN 

Nothing of moment has accur’d Since I wrote you last bearing 
date June th 23" if I remember wright, I Can only add that I 
am Still under arrest by our Vice Consul (M* patrick Mullony) 
he will not let me go or let the Ship go or even tell me what has 
induced him to adopt So unprecedented a plan, or Shew me 
the authority by which he has acted, Mt humphreys our Embas- 
sador at Madrid writes me as fallows, Viz, “the deplomatic min- 
isters” of the United States possessing no Controul over “their 
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Consular agents prudently abstain from meddleing in differances 
like the present,” he further adds, “as by M* Mullony you are 
refer’'d to me for the motives of your imprisonment I Can do 
no more than refer you to the enclos’d Copy of his Correspon- 
dence with me on that Subject which is the only information I 
posses Concerning it.” all the accusations that M* Mullony lays 
to my Charge in his Correspondence with the Embassador is as 
follows Viz, “but by private advise with an intention to go to 
gibralter, where I Suppose with view to Sell his vessel” now 
gentlemen I will leav you to Judge for your Selves whether that 
was my intentions or not, in Case I had done it I must have 
relinquish’d every Idea of returning to my native Country, 
and had M* Mullony known who I left behind me as well as 
you do he Could not have thought me So base the fact in my 
opinion is truly this a Certain person here a Broken merchant 
lately from Cadiz, has advised him to take these measures with 
the views of frightening me out of a thousand dollars and had 
I been on a fraudulent intention no doubt I Should have given 
him that Sum to have let me go on but knowing myself Clear 
of any Such intentions I was resolv’'d to See them out which 
alarm’d the above mentioned gentleman, and he went off to 
Cadiz and left M" Mullony to get out of the hoble how he Could 
which he finds more dificult than he did to get in, if he was 
worth an hundred thousand dollars I Should be glad, but he 
is worth nothing therefore I have little hopes of recovering 
demurage for the Ship; and at present I dont know how I am 
to obtain opportunity to Clear my Character and Conduct; I 
have wrote to this governer Stateing Every Circumstance and 
beging his interferance in the business, to make M* Mullony 
Shew Cause and Bring his accusations and Shew the authority 
by which he has acted, I Expect an answer Soon from the gov- 
ener; two months has Elaps’d Since he Stop’d the Ship at which 
time I was ready for Sea The Spanish Cruisers Still Continue 
to Stop American vessels which has gibralter wrote on their 
papers here have been within three days four brought in who 
were only to Stop at gibralter to wait for Convoy to take them 
further up the Mediterranean the last four Americans are as 
follows “the Ship Molly of philadelphia with 14 guns and 
forty men who fought five privateers for two hours, but they 
were too heavy for him; the brigg Sophia of philadelphia, and 
another brigg from dito & one from Baltimore have Shared 
the Same fate,” as this Convayance is not So Sure as I Could wish 
I Shall Conclude without troubleing you with a long detail, 
and am with every Respect your humble Serv‘ 
ANDY PINKHAM 
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PS M* humphreys in his last letter writes me as follows Viz: 
the Consular agents of the United States if they abuse the author- 
ity Confided to them and transgress the laws must be responsible 
for their Conduct 


ALGECIRAS TH’ 30TH JULY 1801 

OwNERS OF SHIP PRESIDENT 

I hope the following letters will Convince you that I have 
made use of every effort to Save your Ship & Still am Striveing 
to find means to bring the Vice Consul to a Settlement, but all 
without afect I think he is Convinced in his own oppinion he 
has acted on a wrong plan and now does not rightly know what 
measures to adopt to Clear his Conduct I have Some time past 
wrote to the head govener general at this place, which is now 
the only alternative left me in this Country; and am daily Ex- 
pecting an answer, which if that does not have the desired affect, 
(of makeing him Shew, both by what authority he has acted 
and bring forward his accusations against me) I Shall be under 
the necessity of Seeking redress from our government at home 
who placed him here, and I think they Should be apprised of 
his Conduct, he Says he has acted by the instructions he has 
from the United States, but he will not let me See them, and if 
this is the treatment we are to receive after a Seven years Con- 
test to Establish a republican government, who is the true born 
American that would not rue the day the first gun was fired 
on the 19th of April at lexington 

I Can only add that the worms are Eating the Ships bottom 
and the incessant rays of the Sun are demolishing the top, and 
M® Mullony is as near a Settlement as he was three weeks pass’d, 
and he Still holds me and the Ship and does not Say for what 
Cause 

that these will meet you in good health in which Situation 
(thanks to almighty god) they now leav me is the hope of him 
who remains with due respect your obet humb! Serv* 

AnD’ PINKHAM 

Note this letter was the foregoing of a number of letters wrote 
the owners Concerning my business 


GIBRALTER TH 13TH AuGusT 1801 
Owners OF SHIP PRESIDENT 
GENTLEMEN 
I am happy to inform you that I am at last clear of Algeciras, 
but was under the necessity of puting in here on the day of my 
departure from that place which was th 11th August, in conse- 
quence of a Breeze Springing up from the westward and the 
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tripolitans haveing Commenced hostilitys against us I deem’d 
it dangerous Cruiseing out to wait for a fair wind and was ad- 
vised by the Capt* of the United States Ship philadelphia, to 
come in here to wait for a wind, I Shall improve the first oppor- 
tunity of Sailing for newbedford, the Ship is tight at present 
and we have plenty of bread but meat and water will be a Scarce 
article with us if we make a long Stay; as here, no water to be 
had & beef is 12 I was under the necessity of drawing on M* 
Jenne for Sixty dollars to pay my port charges at Algeciras which 
pleas to pay henry hudson or order and place to acct of Ship 
president. I have likewise received Since I Came here for the 
use of Ship president of M* John Gavino American Consul at 
this place Eight pounds Eight Shillings and g* Sterling and given 
bills on Croper & benson merchts liverpool 

am with Respect yours 

ANDY PINKHAM 


After his return to the United States, the Captain, still smart- 
ing under the indignities suffered at the hands of an American 
consular official, appealed for redress directly to President Jef- 
ferson. 


NANTUCKET Nov’ TH 16 1801 

Sm 

I hope your Excellency will pardon the liberty I take in ad- 
dressing you in this way, and impute it to my ignorance of what 
measures to persue to be redress’d for the following grievances 

I Sailed from New York for Gibralter on th 2oth feb” last, in 
the Ship President of Newbedford, whereof I was master, have- 
ing on board three thousand Barrels Superfine flour & Some other 
articles of provision, on th goth March was Captor’d by Spanish 
privateers, and taken into Algeciras in the kingdom of Spain, 
where the Ship and Cargo were Condemn’d in favour of the 
Captors in Consequence of being bound to a Blockaded port. 
the Spaniards after takeing the Cargo out the Ship made me a 
present of her, I immediately began makeing her ready for Sea. 
and the day previous to that I had aloted for Sailing for Amer- 
ica, I was arrested by Patrick Mullony Esq. Vice Consul for 
the United States at that place and thrown into a wretched 
prison without assigning a Single reason for Such proceedings 
and Contrary to the dictates of humanity, withheld from me 
the means of subsistance which I in vain repeatedly apply’d for. 
I represented my Case to Mt humphreys our minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Madrid who wrote me the diplomatic ministers of the 
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United States possesing no Controul over their Consular agents 
prudently abstain from meddleing in differences like the pres- 
ent, M* Mulloney kept me a prisoner and detain’d my Ship 
Seventy Seven days, in which time I frequently wrote to know 
the Cause of my Confinement to which he refus’d to answer me 
I was at length under necessity of applying to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, who wrote M* Mullony to Bring forward his accusations 
against me, his answer was he had no demands on me, I was at 
liberty to take my Ship & go when I pleas’d & where I pleas’d I 
immediately Sail’d for new bedford where I arriv’d on the 28th 
Sept" 

tf these have not Come in right Channel I beg your Excellency 
to inform me who I am to apply to on the occation 

I have the honour to be Sir your Excellencys most obet and 
most humble Serv‘ 

ANDY PINKHAM 

His Excellency 

Tho* Jefferson Esq 

President of the United States 


PS my address is, Andrew Pinkham 
Nantucket 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 10TH Dec" 1801 
Sir 

The President of the United States has referred to me your 
Complaint against Patrick Mullony American Consular agent 
at Algeciras, I have in Consequence transmitted a Copy of it to 
Mr’ Joseph Yznardi our Consul for Cadiz (now at philadelphia) 
under whose appointment and direction M* Mullony acts, with 
a request to Examin into the allegations & to take Such ulterior 
Steps as Justice and expediency may warrant; But this procedure. 
will terminate either in the Continuance or Suppression of M* 
Mullonys public agency as his Conduct may appear to merit 
and is not calculated to afford you pecuniary indemnity. to ob- 
tain this I Can render you no greater aid than Such an Explica- 
tion of the official footing of M* Mullony as will Enable you 
to take the advice of Counsel upon it. 

M* Joseph M. Yznardi was appointed Consul for Cadiz on 
th goth day of [February] 1793 and gave a bond of which a Copy 
is enclosed, About the Close of 1796 or begining of 1797 being 
desirous of attending to his affairs abroad he absented himself 
from his Consulate leaving his father M* Joseph Yznardi to act 
in his place which was Sanctioned by M* Charles Rutledge then 
Charge des affairs of the United States in Spain, during the agency 
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of the father (who had no Commission from this government) 
M’ Mullony was appointed by him (the father) to act as deputy 
at Algesiras, the father was lately invested with a Commission 
as Consul for Cadiz in place of the Son who is understood to be 
now in South America, far the Mess™ Yznardi or the Surities 
of M* Joseph M. Yznardi are responsible for the acts of M* Mul- 
lony and how either of them may be Judicially se to make 
reparation for his misconduct it is for yourself your Counsel 
to decide 

I am respectfully Sir, your most obet Serv‘ 

(Sign’d) JAMEs MADISON 

Capt" Andrew Pinkham 
Nantucket 


History does not record the outcome of the Mullony-Pinkham 
case, but it does inform us of an ironical conclusion of the 
Pinkham-President association. Captain Joseph Bates, part own- 
er of the ship, surprised “his most Esteemed Friend” on Novem- 
ber 16, 1801, with the news that the President had been sold. 
Captain Pinkham sharply expressed his resentment in the follow- 
ing communication, with which this narrative ends: 


NANTUCKET 20 Nov* 1801 

Sm 

Yours of th 16th is now before me through the Contents of 
which I find I am out of Employ for the present, I Can only add 
that I Could with a deal of propriety have left your Ship i 
Spain, and taken another home of my own; but am glad I did not 
as I think I Shall find the most peace of mind in acting as I have, 

Am with Respect your humble Serv‘ 
ANDY PINKHAM 


pe "Rew Belton Bates 


12 This study was made possible through the courtesy of Dr. Parke Smith, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, owner of Captain Pinkham’s log. A photographic copy 
will be found in the Library of Congress, Division of Manuscripts. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTING OF SOME 
VERSES OF EDWARD TAYLOR 


THOMAS H. JOHNSON 


E. 1689 a London publisher issued a small 56-page volume 

from the pen of Cotton Mather, entitled Right Thoughts in 
Sad Hours. One of Mather’s earliest publications, it was a sermon 
delivered at Charlestown, as the dedication to Samuel Sewall 
indicates, “under Afflicting impressions from the sudden Death 
of an only Child.” This is the only clue by which to identify the 
child whose death was solemnized. Sewall’s Diary, which records 
(1, 309) that he gave Mather some bound copies of Right 
Thoughts, makes it clear that he was somehow interested in the 
printing or the binding of the presented copies.! Indeed, there is 
some evidence that he perhaps assumed the entire financial re- 
sponsibility, for personal reasons or as a mark of respect for the 
family of the “only Child” lately deceased. 

The volume is chiefly interesting today, however, because it 
contains an “Extract of a Letter” written by Edward Taylor to 
Sewall, his close friend and frequent correspondent, dated “West- 
field, 14th. 6M. [i.e., August] 1686,” followed by two stanzas (the 
fifth and the seventh) from Taylor’s poem “Upon Wedlock and 
Death of Children.” ? The extract and the verses, on a single 
leaf, unnumbered, follow the last numbered page of the sermon, 
and run thus: 


I Am sorry to hear that God hath laid you under that Exercise 
you spake of in your first Letter, in the Death of Children. But 
if Heathenish Men could take their little Babes and burn them 
in the red Fire, in Love and Honour to their Idol-God, the Devil; 
how should we who have Hope in God, blush at the least Heart- 
risings against such Determinations as are made by his all-dispos- 
ing Providence, whereby he picks and chooses what Flowers please 
him best. We have nothing too sweet for Him. 

I sometimes have been refresh’d in like Cases by such Thoughts 
as these: Viz. 


1 T. J. Holmes, Cotton Mather: A Bibliography of His Works (Cambridge, 
1940), 929. 

2 See The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor, T. H. Johnson, editor (New 
York, 1939), 117-118. 
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I pausing on’t, this sweet refresh’d my thought, 
ist would in Glory have a Flower sweet, prime, 

And having Choice, chose this my branch forth brought: 
Lord tak’t: I thank Thee, Thou tak’st ought of mine. 

It is my Pledg in Glory: Part of me 

Is glorifi'd in it, now, Lord, with Thee. 
Grief or’e would flow, and Nature fault would find 
Were not thy Will my Spell, Charm, Joy and Gem; 
That as I said, I say, Take Lord, they're thine: 
I piece-meal pass to Glory doe in them. 

I joy, may I sweet flowers for Glory breed; 

Whether Thou gett’st them fresh, or lett’st them seed.* 


The significance of their appearance derives from the fact that 
Taylor himself never published any of his verses, or desired that 
anyone else should do so.* It seems very possible that they were 
printed without Taylor's knowledge, and in some such manner 
as this: Taylor’s letter to Sewall, dated August 14, 1686, is in 
reply, he says, to one from Sewall. Though Sewall’s letter does 
not survive, its contents may well be conjectured. Sewall’s first 
child had died in 1678. His sixth lived but two weeks, dying in 
December of 1685. Finally, as the Diary records: “Friday, June 18. 
[1686] My dear Son, Hull Sewall, dyes at Newbury about one 
aclock” (1, 143). Plainly Sewall had reviewed his afflictions “in 
the Death of Children”; and Taylor, replying in condolement, 
had copied out two stanzas of the poem he had written about 
his own similar afflictions during those very years.5 

It is not necessary to believe Taylor was aware that the stanzas 
had been supplied to the printer by Sewall. Right Thoughts is 
not listed in Taylor’s inventoried library, and he may never have 
learned of their ultimate disposal. 

One final consideration. Taylor’s choice of language in the 
printed stanzas indicates that the Poetical Works version of them, 
from his manuscript, was a redaction, as the following quota- 
tion will show: 
~~ 8 From the copy in possession of the Library of Congress, quoted with 
permission. 

4 See Poetical Works, 19. Though Right Thoughts was twice republished 
(both times in the nineteenth century), the leaf containing Taylor's letter 


and verses was never again printed. (See Holmes, 927-929.) 
5 See Poetical Works, 194: “page 117, Note 1.” 
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But pausing on’t this Sweet perfum’d my thought, 
Christ would in Glory have a Flowre, Choice, Prime. 
And having Choice, chose this my branch forth brought. 
Lord, take! I thanke thee, thou takst ought of mine; 
It is my pledg in glory; part of mee 
Is now in it, Lord, glorifi’'de with thee. 
Griefe o’re doth flow: and nature fault would finde 
Were not thy Will my Spell, Charm, Joy, and Gem: 
That as I said, I say, take, Lord, they're thine: 
I piecemeale pass to Glory bright in them. 
I joy, may I sweet Flowers for Glory breed, 
Whether thou getst them green, or lets them seed.® 


Here is definite evidence that Taylor, though he did not intend 
his verses for publication, exercised real poetic craftsmanship in 
giving them final form. 


REBEKAH OWEN CORRECTS A SONNET 
OF LONGFELLOW’S 


CARL J. WEBER 


EBEKAH OWEN (1858-1939), of New York, who was in- 
strumental in causing Thomas Hardy to make a change in 
the text of The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ had already, a dozen 
years earlier, persuaded Henry W. Longfellow that he could 
improve one of his sonnets. His acceptance of her suggestion lay 
buried for sixty years among her papers and came to light only 
recently, upon the dispersal of the Owen family library. 
Miss Owen wrote her letter to Longfellow on November 18, 


6 Poetical Works, 117-118. The italics are here used to draw attention 
to changes made in the manuscript version. 

1 For Rebekah Owen's biography and her relations with Hardy, see 
Rebekah Owen and Thomas Hardy, Colby College Monograph Number 8 
(Waterville, Maine, 1930); also “An Early American Oxonian,” in The Ameri- 
can Oxonian, xxvi (July, 1939), 215-222; “Hardy and the Woodlanders,” 
Review of English Studies, xv (July, 1939). 330-333; and “The Restoration of 
Hardy’s Starved Goldfinch,” PMLA, tv (June, 1940), 617-619, all by C. J. 
Weber. 
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1879, when she was twenty-one years old. I do not know when 
she had begun to read Longfellow. She bought a Boston edition 
of his works in 1883, but some time before that, she had come 
upon his sonnet “Shakespeare.” In the Household Edition of 
1894 (page 365), this sonnet reads in part as follows: 


A vision as of crowded city streets, 
With human life in endless overflow; 
Thunder of thoroughfares; trumpets that blow 
To battle; clamor, in obscure retreats, 
Of sailors landed from their anchored fleets; 
Tolling of bells in turrets, and below 
Voices of children .. . 
This vision comes to me when I unfold 
The volume of the poet paramount... 


But when Rebekah Owen “unfolded the volume of the poet 
paramount,” the vision that came to her did not include “voices 
of children.” She had been reading Shakespeare for years (her 
father had bought an eight-volume Boston edition of Shake- 
speare in 1850), and at least in one respect she thought she knew 
the dramatist well enough to offer the Cambridge poet a sugges- 
tion. She wrote to Longfellow as follows: 


It seems to me that the childish element enters so little into 
Shakespeare’s plays,—I can recall only the slight sketches of 
Fleance, William Page, Mamillius, Prince Arthur, the little Tower 
Princes, Coriolanus’s son, and a few minstrel-boys, none of them 

icularly childish children,—that, in their stead, might it not 
better to recognize his great army of lovers? Read thus, in 
connection with the following words, is not the picture exquisite? 


And below, 
Voices of lovers, and bright flowers that throw 
O’er garden walls their intermingled sweets! 


Does not one at once have a vision of many stately old-time gar- 
dens with fitting centre lover-figures—Juliet at her window, over- 
looking Capulet’s orchard; Olivia with her pretty oaths, 


by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honor, truth, and everything, 


wooing Cesario; Beatrice in Leonato’s garden, cozened into love; 
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Richard's child-queen, weeping her husband's downfall; the part- 
ing of Imogen and Posthumous; that lawn where Orlando 


wrestled weli, and overthrew 
More than his enemies; 
meek Desdemona losing the kerchief and Othello’s trust; and 
many another fair pleasaunce, scene of true love sorrows and joys, 
not forgetting that modest shepherd's plot where sweetest Perdita 


did sort her posies to her guests, and lacking flowers, gave to her 
prince more lovely words? 


Rebekah thought well enough of her letter to make and keep a 
copy of it. Some years later she came across this copy, and on 
re-reading her words, “I...recall...the slight sketches of... 
Mamnillius,” she added the notation, “I had not then studied the 
Winter's Tale with Swinburne.” ? Longfellow also thought well 
of the letter. He answered it immediately. Miss Owen mailed it 
in New York late on the eighteenth; Longfellow’s reply (until 
now unpublished) was in the Cambridge postoffice by 2 p.m. on 
the nineteenth. In his haste to reply, he wrote the wrong date— 
copying the “18th” from Rebekah’s letter. Longfellow wrote: 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Nov. 18, 1879. 
Dear MADAM, 


I am much obliged to you for your suggestion. It is a decided 
improvement, on the line as it now stands; and I wonder the 
word did not occur to me when I wrote the sonnet. 

Yours very truly 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW 


Rebekah Owen received this letter on November 20, and, noticing 
Longfellow’s slip, wrote on the envelope: “Date wrong. It must 
have been written on the 19th.” 

Far more important than the matter of the date is Longfellow’s 
approval of the suggested emendation—‘“It is a decided improve- 
ment.” Fifteen years later Rebekah Owen was to read in the 1895, 
Preface which Thomas Hardy wrote for The Mayor of Caster- 


2 Swinburne’s comments on Shakespeare’s handling of the story of Mamil- 
lius appeared the year after Rebekah’s letter to Longfellow. See his A Study 
of Shakespeare (New York, 1880), 222. 
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bridge the author's generous acknowledgment of her critical 
services. If she had hopes of a similar acknowledgment by Long- 
fellow, she was disappointed, for the poet was granted no time 
for acting upon the suggestion of this twenty-one-year-old girl. 
He died on March 24, 1882, before another edition of his works 
gave him an opportunity to amend the line in the printed book. 
Only his misdated letter remains to record his indebtedness to 
Rebekah Owen. 
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Chester Noyes Greenough: An Account of his Life as Teacher, 
Dean, Master & Scholar. By Ruth Hornblower Greenough. 
Collected Studies by Chester Noyes Greenough. With an Intro- 
duction by Wilbur Cortez Abbott. (Cambridge: Harvard Co- 
operative Society. 1940. Two volumes. Pp. xvi, 335; xii, 303. 
$5.00.) 


Those who, like the reviewer, did not have the privilege of 
knowing Professor Greenough may find some compensation in 
these handsome volumes. Such readers will be especially grateful 
for the account of his life by Mrs. Greenough, which, as it deals 
with the quiet activity of a scholar and teacher, might as appropri- 
ately be called a portrait or expanded “character” as a biography. 
We are admitted to an intimacy with Greenough as he worked, 
as scholar, teacher, and dean, and we lay down the volume with 
a deep appreciation of his qualities of mind and character. The 
heritage from rock-ribbed New England tradition is always dis- 
cernible, graced though it is by that urbanity which he loved in 
the old England of “our dear Queen.” The combination of stern 
integrity in thought and action with a mellow understanding of 
human nature characterizes his excellent letters to undergradu- - 
ates and their parents, from which other undergraduates and 
parents, as well as other teachers and deans, might well gather 
wisdom by reading and re-reading. The admirable account of 
Greenough’s aims and achievements as dean of Harvard College 
is of such historical as well as intrinsic interest that it may be 
called an important contribution to the subject of higher educa- 
tion in this country. The spirit in which he assumed his duties 
as dean appears in his remark that “no educational necessity is 
ever an administrative impossibility.” He brought courage, 
patience, and sagacity to his task. He was, indeed, as fine a hard- 
headed, practical, and yet uncompromising idealist as one may 
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expect to meet. Every reader will feel under obligation to Mrs. 
Greenough for her sensitive and sympathetic portrait of C. N. G., 
for only as we know him intimately can we know him at all. 

The studies now collected into a volume have been well known 
to specialists in the literature of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land and America. When they are read together, their interrela- 
tion is emphasized and their interest enhanced. They are in the 
main developed from Greenough’s lifelong investigation of the lit- 
erary type called the “character.” They are examples of antiquari- 
anism at its best—minute and patient investigations, but presented 
with a ripe judgment which is reflected in their gentle humor and 
mellow humanity; and the erudite narrative always eventuates 
in a suggestion of the larger issues involved. Such a study as “Al- 
gernon Sidney and the Motto of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts” is full of matter and suggestion for the student of polit- 
ical thought in America in the eighteenth century. The essay on 
Nicholas Breton has some pregnant remarks on English prose 
style in the seventeenth. The two studies of John Dunton touch 
on an important phase in the evolution of prose fiction. One 
may safely say that these scholarly studies illustrate Greenough’s 
own standards as he expressed them in a paper, “Some Prerequi- 
sites for Research in Literature,” read in 1908 on the occasion of 
the formal opening of the Graduate School of the University of 
Illinois. Greenough sacrificed his research to serve his university 
in other ways, and his total publication was not large. But every- 
thing that he did was sound and bears the individual stamp of 
Cc. N. G. 

Louts I. Brepvorp. 

University of Michigan. 


Political Self-Portrait, 1919-1939. By John Wheelwright. (Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1940. Pp. 99. $2.50.) 


When a motorist on September 15, 1940, at the corner of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Beacon Street, in Boston, struck down and 
instantly killed John Brooks Wheelwright, he destroyed, ma- 
terialistically speaking, one of the most original talents and per- 
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sonalities among American poets of the Left Wing. The original- 
ity of his latest volume begins with the dust-jacket, on which he 
assembles not the usual paragraph of eulogy from his publisher, 
backed by some sentences of appreciation from poet-friends, but 
instead some fifty critiques from as many persons and publica- 
tions, ranging from “Wheelwright takes place with the best Poets 
of our Time” to “He is a Poseur and deserves a slapping.” Seldom 
has a writer presented both favorable and unfavorable reviews, 
ready-made, to his non-readers! 

The principal criticism of Wheelwright’s poetry has always been 
that it is difficult—and it is, at least to anyone who has not read 
it into his memory. This volume is a “political self-portrait”; 
it is a man thinking, in poetry, about politics—a man who is not 
only a poet but also a critic, an architect, a historian of architec- 
ture, a High-Episcopalian sub-deacon, a theologian, particularly 
interested in heretical Scriptures, a New Englander of distin- 
guished ancestry, very conscious of his heritage; and interested in 
politics not in election-bet, one-day-in-four-years, Roosevelt- 
Willkie terms, but as a Marxist, once a member of the Socialist 
Party, later of the Socialist Workers Party (Trotskyite). A com- 
plex mind, drawing on such a store of traditions, could hardly 
be expected to produce poems which could be read at the same 
tempo as “Letters to the Editor.” Yet his twin pole-stars were 
clarity and exactitude; if his poems are abstruse it is because of 
the intricacy of the content, not the carelessness of the author, for 
he worked each poem over and over again, first in manuscript, 
then after periodical publication, with these two aims in view. 
His revisions should furnish an interesting study in prosody. 

More tenable is the complaint that his poems are harsh, un- 
rhythmical, lacking in lyrical qualities. One can imagine few, or 
none of them—a possible exception is certain passages from “Foot- 
steps” —being set to music. Their music is intellectual rather than 
emotional, appealing more to the inner than to the outer ear. 
But they sound better than they look. Nine years ago the reviewer 
would have agreed with most of the stock criticisms; but he has 
grown in understanding, if not in wisdom, without the expendi- 
ture of more than an infinitesimal proportion of the intervening 
period. Tempted to display his ability at interpretation, he re- 
frains. The prospective reader has the poems, and the notes in 
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the author’s Argument; these, with a little indispensable time 
and patience, are all—and perhaps rather more than all—that is 
required. 

Evidence, both internal and external, indicates that while these 
poems are dated 1919-1939, nearly all were written during or 
since 1932, the year in which the author joined the Socialist 
Party. Unlike that of many literary radicals, his membership was 
much more than his name and dues-stamps on a red card, or occa- 
sional rebellious phrases in a poem. The keynote of his current 
volume is “Word and Deed,” which furnishes the title for the lead- 
ing poem, and whzse ‘double guns boom,’ ‘cylindrical wheels cog,’ 
in several following. Wheelwright, a worker with words, declared, 
with John and against Engels, that “the Word was in the Begin- 
ning,” but conclucéed (the refrain is from an Ethiopian ritual): 


Deeds make us. May, therefore, when our Last 
Judgment find our work be just: 

all tools, from foot rules to flutes 

praise us; and our deeds’ praise find 

the Second Coming of the Word. 

(Dance, each whose nature is to dance; 

dance all, for each would dare the tune.) 


He was not content, therefore, in his own life, with the Word, 
employed aesthetically, but in his first year in the Socialist Party 
took the lead in organizing the Cambridge Local, and throughout 
his connection with the Party, was active in its routine and more- 
than-routine activities, planning meetings, picketing, soap-box- 
ing. In the last capacity he would sometimes amuse the comrades 
and perplex street-corner audiences by pointing to himself as an 
example of those able to live without productive labor on the 
unearned increment derived by ancestors from the labor of the 
fathers of those addressed, urging the latter to overthrow the 
system which made his mode of life possible and ‘put him to work 
as an architect of workers’ dwellings.’ His true metier, however, 
was workers’ culture; he was for some years literature agent for 
Massachusetts, and on his own responsibility founded and taught 
a course in the Form and Content of Rebel Verse, in connection 
with which he published a series of brochures, Vanguard Verse 
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(Poems for a Dime; Poems for Two Bits), which presented some 
excellent writing. 

These activities, contrary to tradition, did not impede or per- 
vert, but rather stimulated and strengthened his poetry through 
rendering him conscious of a great body of intelligent, self-edu- 
cated workers, a potential and desirable audience (he felt) whose 
background, however, varied so widely from his own that he 
must make a special effort at communication. It is unlikely that 
any of his poems reached many of this group, but his attempt 
to establish a common ground with the class-conscious workers 
undoubtedly gave his poems wider appeal among the formally 
educated. He acknowledges benefits from readings before labor 
and socialist groups, side by side with those provided by colleges 
and poetry societies. The section titled “Deed” is a long satire 
on the NIRA in the form of a dance-and-verse recital, which has 
been performed by labor cultural groups. It is the clearest, one 
of the simplest and most lyrical, in some respects the strongest, 
of his poems, though not in the least “written down,” for Wheel- 
wright had only scorn for those literary Leftists (‘liberal persons 
fallen in love with ice men’) who personally or poetically seek 
to identify themselves with the Masses by donning lumber-jackets 
and talking tough out of the corner of their mouths. “We,” in 
his poems, means the intellectuals, or professionals, as he prefers 
to call them. The varied rhythms of “Footsteps” include the 
gospel-hymn beat in the Blue Eagles’ 

Will you 
meet the Problem of To-day? 
You share your work. We pare your pay— 


the New England satire in the chorus of deluded workers against 
“agitators”: 


Ship them cold across the Border 
in the Name of Law and Chowder!— 


the ‘stern impassioned stress’ of the radical workers’ semi-chorus: 


Red Front, march on! 
Red Girl, Red Boy are gone. 
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We mourn them only thus: 

Red Front! March on! 

Many anonymous 

leaders have gone before; 

RED FRONT! MARCH ON! 

Lest comradeship and valor fade, 

we make this in our War on War 

our abbatis and barricade: 
EXTERMINATE THE PARASITE. 
!1EXPROPRIATE THE EXPROPRIATORS!— 


and the reminiscence of stately church-music by Worker, Soldier, 
Sailor: 


Karl Marx has joined Knowledge with Power: 
the secrets sought by Saint and Sceptic 

are opened to the light in our 

Materialistic Dialectic. 


Some of the most effective, perhaps because the most timely, are 
the poems against war. “You-U.S.-Us,” first published in 1934, 
could have been written yesterday (as of December 31, 1940). 


O Sing the Daisy Chain of grinning Dead Heads, 

and come across, you Youwhos, who'll support War. . . . 
The tin hat of Mars 

is passing upside down. Don’t let it drop! . . . 

Rival Industrial Fakirations .. . 

support ‘Forgotten Man’ Roosevelt’s War 

ahead of time, while there is time, 

and get Time-and-a-Half Overtime 

weaving a chain of dead grins. . . . 

Think hard. Have you thought 

how some nonsensical, forgotten Clock’ll strike? . . . 
Loud speaker guns speak a strange Tone? 

And these guns shoot the Wrong Way round? .. . 

And the face of the Clock, looking out, 

shout, “See! This is larger, but no other way 

“different from a Junk Heap. Pick it up. 

“Cart it off. Bury it —— Kiddies. 

“Rust is very, very bad for fresh vegetables. 

“Stop, naughty children! Oh stop playing in that goo.” 


Wheelwright’s extraordinary political astuteness, or amateur 
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intuition, is indicated by the fact that, almost alone among con- 
temporary Leftist writers, he was apparently never for a moment 
taken in by Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Communist Party, or 
Archibald MacLeish, in any of their various incarnations. Stalin- 
ism he addresses in the terrible “Anathema. Maranatha!” 


Oh for that rose of Bolshevism which holds 
memory of its own budding,—and not this;— 
this drooping prophecy of wormed potpourri, 
Moscow’s abomination of desolation;— 
zig-zag marshlight of illth, 

too “practical” five year planner of,—defeat;— 
up-start Pope fanned by peacock lies: 

“Were we ever wrong? No. We were never wrong. 
“We offer no resistance to Fascism. 

“We were correct before, during, and after. 
“What we could not do, Nazism has done. 
“We have committed no mistakes.” 


To MacLeish he devotes the brief “Collective Collect,” three-and- 
a-half lines of which is a nastily humorous parody on “Landscape 
considered as a Nude.” Should anyone wish to point out that he 
eventually fell a victim to the wiles of Trotsky and his Fourth 
International, a disbeliever in both might reply that at least he 
succumbed only to a really first-class writer, philosopher, and 
revolutionist; he had High-Church tastes in politics and poetry 
as well as in religion. His attitude toward Fascism is implicit in 
the entire book, explicit in 


Now swathed in swastika’d caparisons 
over their cancered bellies that digest their tripes 
horses march in lathered blood up to their nostrils. 


Although the author draws on many traditions—Marxism, the 
Talmud, English poetry, Greek mythology, Christian (particu- 
larly heterodox) theology—he was no deracinated radical. Near 
the middle of the book stands a paraphrase of the election sermon 
which won his ancestor and namesake exile from Massachusetts 
Bay in 1636. Some of the most memorable passages are of New 
England scenery, which he sees and depicts with the draftsman’s 
careful, appreciative, unexcited eyes and hand, as in “Train 
Ride,” with its refrain from Liebknecht: 
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After rain, through afterglow, the unfolding fan 
of railway landscape sidled on the pivot 

of a larger arc into the green of evening; 

I remembered the noon I saw a gradual bud 
still white; though dead in its warm bloom; 
always the enemy is the foe at home. 


and in “Resurge from Decrescence”: 


Waves in nines scoot up the tawny shore 
through kelp, against a punge of Spring-burned leaves. 


The denunciation of Stalinism concludes with luminous gravity: 


Flivvers herd fireflies down the sumac slope; 
the trees stir; the tides turn; the cloud 
theater-curtain closes across the Moon; 
and a landward sea wind lifts over the lawn, 
with dancing leaves, the tilth that Spring thaws lent the 
brine; 

while (to a Westland gale and heat lightnings 
a-rumble over Coffin’s Beach, laden 
with hay scent of storm) the flotsam rubbish pile 
bursts once more into flame. Flame doubled now 
where late were the acid Moon and one star mirrored. 
The tempest’s cribbed abundance bursts its bin; 

lum trees drop worm-soft fruit and ratted bark. 
Thunder begins the night. In three days, it may clear. 
The stars will bud. 


In these times Wheelwright’s poems are an intellectual and 
spiritual tonic, like his evening thunder-storm, possessing, as they 
do, the deep pessimism, the high optimism, inherent in the 
philosophy of one who believes in Original Sin (corporate greed: 
capitalism) but also in Salvation by Faith (in Jesus Christ: in 
proletarian world-revolution). They have the sturdy comfort 
of those mythic hand-woven woolens which but improve in 
looks and warmth by years of wear. Other poems, not yet out 
of print, “Masque for Clowns” in Poems for 2 Bits, and “Salvation 
Army Girl” and others in Rock and Shell are also thematically 
a part of Political Self-Portrait. It is a melancholy consolation 
to reflect that ‘he, being dead, yet speaketh,’ not only in the new 
meanings of each re-perusal of his collected poems, but also in 
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work yet unassembled, provocatively announced to appear in the 
volumes Dusk to Dusk (forthcoming) and Acts of the Starfish, 
Runners, and Blackstone and Appleseed (in preparation). It is to 
be hoped that at least another volume will eventually appear. The 
reviewer has seen enough of his uncollected poems in periodicals 
and manuscript to testify that they demonstrate Wheelwright’s 
steady and notable growth during his tragically terminated recent 
years. 
KENNETH PorTER. 

Vassar College. 


An Academic Courtship: Letters of Alice Freeman Palmer and 
George Herbert Palmer, 1886-1887. With an Introduction by 
Caroline Hazard. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xxix, 259. $3.00.) 


There is a strange thing about printed love-letters. Readers 
who were never intended to see them feel a certain impropriety 
in being admitted to some of the intimacies revealed. More 
strangely still, they find themselves, if they are both readers and 
critics, inhibited from repeating or discussing the nearest inti- 
macies. The very fact of print should absolve them from any such 
restraint, but in reality it does not. They can hardly help feeling 
that it is one thing to expose some expressions to any and every 
eye, and it is another thing to talk about them. Does the reader 
begin to identify himself with the recipient, for whose eye only 
they were written, and to adopt as his own a later sense of privacy? 

Be that as it may, Professor Palmer himself set the example of 
“telling all”—or telling much—in the widely read biography of 
his wife, The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer (1908), and later in 
revealing their relation still more frankly by publishing Mrs. 
Palmer’s poems, A Marriage Cycle (1915). Her sister therefore 
has good precedent for feeling that these letters, of the period 
beginning shortly before their writers became engaged and end- 
ing shortly before their marriage, should no longer be held as a 
private possession. . 
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In a letter near the end of this collection, Professor Palmer 
wrote to Miss Freeman: 


When Robert Browning married Elizabeth Barrett all the 
world saw the fitness and consequent wealth of the new life, and 
was glad. To one another we each bring a life no less suitable 
and supplemental. It will be felt so. The pride we feel will be felt 
by the world as approval. I have too much confidence in the 
generosity of people, and in their ability to see what is fitting, 
to believe that we should be thought censurable. 


Certainly they were not so thought, and many pages of the let- 
ters now printed are of a beauty and fineness which transcend 
the directly personal and suggest something of the universal in 
a relationship of devotion between men and wome at once 
high-minded and true-hearted. There are of course such pretty 
speeches as Professor Palmer’s confession when he was trying 
to write about the group system,—“my head is so full of you that 
I can think of no group larger than two.” It is at minor points 
that a reader’s pencil can hardly be kept from marginal notes of 
exclamation—as, for example, at the allusions to what Professor 
Palmer called “guilty escapades” at Boxford, and to the secret 
trysts of the President of Wellesley and the Harvard Professor 
of Philosophy in a ground-floor room of the Hotel Vendome or 
at the top of an office building in State Street. Such items, inno- 
cent both of implication and of humor, were to be sure not lack- 
ing in the Browning letters, but however the world saw the fit- 
ness of that earlier marriage, I do not remember anything re- 
sembling a corresponding applause at the inclusiveness of the 
published Browning correspondence. It would be quite unfair, 
however, to press such a parallel too far. 

There are letters, especially from Professor Palmer, in this 
book which add lively colors to the picture of Harvard in his 
earlier time. He did not mince his words about Lowell’s oration 
at the 250th Anniversary. “Lowell's address of course,” he wrote, 
“went against all I count holy and naturally appeared to me 
foolish in information and reprehensible in aim... . It is melan- 
choly to hear one who was once a young radical become a Jere- 
miah.” A few days later he made this opinion known to Lowell 
himself, who admitted that “he didn’t know what to say and had 
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to say something.” Norton laid it all to Lowell’s long absence 
from the country, saying, surprisingly enough for such a friend 
of Lowell’s, “that he had not even knowledge enough to be aware 
of his own ignorance.” 

There is, besides, a capital story of President Eliot’s playing 
the “hound of heaven” in the field of education to a young clerk 
he happened to encounter in a Boston store. Other glimpses of 
Harvard and Cambridge add their value to the book, which 
beyond its immediate locus will probably appeal most to such an 
eclectic reader as this brief notice may have disclosed. 

M. A. DEWo FE Howe. 
Boston. 


I Speak for Myself: An Editor in His World. By Edwin Francis 
Edgett. With a Prefatory Note by William Lyon Phelps. The 
Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xiv, 385. $3.00.) 


In 1891 William Lyon Phelps taught a year at Harvard. Fifty 
years later he is called upon to recall an “A” he gave to a student 
in English composition and to write a preface to that student's 
autobiography. 

Edwin Francis Edgett, who had hugged that “A” for half a 
century as almost the only memory he cherished of Harvard, 
moved in a single season from his undergraduate studies to an 
editorship on the Boston Transcript. In the intervening years, 
first as dramatic editor and then as book editor, he had doubtless 
more to do with shaping the taste of Boston than had all of Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps’s successors at Harvard. 

One would suppose there might have been some communion 
between Harvard scholarship and the literary department of the 
Transcript under the occupancy of a Harvard graduate. The op- 
portunity was there for such a fertile association as might con- 
ceivably have had a mellowing influence upon the culture of the 
city. But there was none. Edgett went into his cubbyhole on 
Newspaper Row and shut the door after him. He never returned 
to a Harvard reunion or commencement. His only association 
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with the Cambridge of his youth appears to have been with 
Charles T. Copeland. This is not a solitary instance of the failure 
of the wellsprings of America’s oldest university to fertilize the 
mind of Boston. At an earlier day Harvard scholarship did flow 
through the channels of the Atlantic Monthly and the Boston 
book press, but never through the newspapers, even when an “A” 
student became custodian of the play-going and reading of his 
generation of the Back Bay. 

In Edgett’s case there is an explanation in temperament and 
personal experience. He had been poor at Harvard, often a cor- 
roding experience. He had tutored Gold Coast students who 
snubbed him afterwards and often enough failed to pay him. He 
was not without bitterness. But his nature also was of the sort 
that shuts itself up in a small space which grows narrower as the 
impedimenta of the years close in upon it. The chapters of his 
Transcript years are tight and stuffy. Of the life that flowed 
through the changing scenes in the streets beneath his windows 
there is nothing, not even a murmur of the excitement of the 
nearby City Room. He never was a reporter, never knew the uni- 
versality of the City Room. What the news round might have 
taught a critic, of human nature and the pace and tempo of life in 
action, an “A” graduate made up in assurance that deepened into 
obsessions. He had an obsession against dining out, against Dem- 
ocrats, against reading the sports page. His Transcript life, often 
including his meals, was lived in his own office. To avoid the 
milling noon-hour, he and chosen office cronies lunched at 11:15. 
The most appealing side of Edgett as he speaks his mind after 
the Transcript years is his candid crustiness. “I believe in parti- 
sanship. My father despised the Democrats as I do, from secession 
to New Dealism.” A great radio listener in his later years, he 
takes pride in the fact that he “never permitted the dulcet notes 
of President Roosevelt's voice to invade my happy home.” He 
never voted against any Republican. 

Such a collection of prejudices is extraordinarily revealing of 
the kind of people who made the Transcript when it guided the 
impulses of Boston. Its political and other pages were dominated 
by the same kind of persons. It is a disillusioning experience to 
be taken behind the doors of the Transcript’s inner sanctum in its 
days of distinction and shown the dour, eccentric, parochial, 
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often splenetic and incredibly opinionated personalities who 
peopled its pages. 

As a personal story, Edgett’s reaches a dead end in the frustra- 
tion of being fired with two weeks’ notice after forty-four years 
of unrelenting industry. But the old Transcript that had shaped 
and mirrored the mind of Boston was dead before that. Its last 
distinction was gone before Edgett left, when H T P died. The 
one ripe character in Edgett’s book is that preposterous hermit 
who bullied and tyrannized the Boston Theater for a generation. 

Edgett was, until his unfeeling removal, entirely satisfied with 
his life. It was a good life if a narrow one. His office was his world. 
Holidays were just days to work without interruption. And he 
had a right to a kind of satisfaction. The Transcript, for the little 
coterie who inhabited its labyrinthine nooks and corners, was 
the freest institution of the press in America. Unorganized, prac- 
tically unsupervised, it left every individual editor free in his 
own domain to stew in the juices of his own prejudices and to 
disseminate these unobstructed, to all the 27,000 readers of the 
Transcript (33,000 on Saturdays). It was the house organ of a 
dying caste in the last haven of unrepentant Toryism in America. 
Edgett himself is proud of his Tory lineage, and as he contem- 
plates the New Deal is convinced it were better that America 
had never been severed from Great Britain. He fondly recalls a 
solemn hour he once took on the radio to prove that General 
Lee was “a traitor.” To him all Democrats since have been Cop- 
perheads. 

Of course this is not important, except as a portrait of one of 
the mentors in an institution which had more influence upon the” 
tone of life in Boston than Harvard did. As such, it is more than 
the biography of an obscure reviewer. It is unconsciously a biog- 
raphy of the state of mind that has been Boston, that has made 
Boston seem so peculiar to people from the rest of America. 

Louts M. Lyons. 
Nieman Foundation 
Cambridge. 
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Cotton Mather: A Bibliography of His Works. By Thomas J. 
Holmes. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Three 
volumes, continuously paged. Pp. xxxvi, 1395. $15.00.) 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century Moses Coit Tyler 
published his history of colonial American literature, and Bar- 
rett Wendell wrote a life of Cotton Mather. 

They were pioneers indeed who attempted fifty years ago to 
make fertile the ground from which so scant a harvest was reaped 
during the next few decades. It is exactly half a century since 
Wendell’s biography of Mather was issued, and in taking stature 
of the man, Wendell called the Magnalia one of “the great works 
of English literature in the Seventeenth Century.” Succeeding 
scholars and students of letters have been content for the most 
part to let Wendell’s estimate of that ecclesiastical history stand, 
if only because so few of them have been intrepid enough to ex- 
plore completely its forbidding bulk, its supposedly “difficult” 
style, its labored and strained imagery. 

The case of the Magnalia may fairly be cited as representative of 
the decay into which colonial letters as a whole have fallen, and 
of the neglect of Cotton Mather in particular. Few men, in any 
period, have set as many words to paper as Mather did, and the 
nearly five hundred items which he issued from the press make 
bulky reading. Even in his own day he was a controversial figure. 
Governor Dudley was his enemy, and when his father was forced 
out of the presidency of Harvard College, Mather turned his back 
on the “unorthodoxy” that he now felt to be in control of plat- 
form and pulpit. Yet paradoxically enough Cotton Mather him- 
self—a member of the Royal Society of London and frequent con- 
tributor to their Transactions, and a correspondent of several of 
the most learned men in Europe,—in his effort to rescue colonial 
letters from the charge of provincialism, was swinging toward a 
liberalism and a toleration of doctrine which would have worried 
the leaders of his grandfathers’ generation profoundly. But the 
point is simply this: Here admittedly is a writer of such impor- 
tance, both in his day and ours, that he commands a secure posi- 
tion among English-writing men of letters; yet fifty years have 
passed since the first informed estimate of his life and writings 
was made, and it is still safe to say that Cotton Mather is per- 
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sistently regarded as the painful embodiment of joyless Puritan- 
ism, a witch-baiting meddler, and a tiresome special pleader for 
a theology outmoded even in his own day, whose labored pedan- 
try condemns him to a well-deserved oblivion. 

The blame for so widespread and faulty an opinion must be 
laid squarely upon students of American letters, who, as a group, 
have been slow to perceive the variety and richness of their own 
cultural heritage. Since the Magnalia was a storehouse of narra- 
tive histories interpreted in the light of God’s providential shap- 
ing of New England, it was assumed to be formless, ill-digested, 
uncritical. Since it was long, few men read it. Yet it is apparent 
that the popular estimate is losing credit, persistent though it has 
remained. The period is beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves and certainly needs. And when some final assessment of 
Mather’s place in the period is at last attempted, it is probable that 
the work from which it will stem, the one which will give it a 
fair chance of becoming definitive in scope and measure, must be 
the Bibliography which is the subject of this review. 

It cannot be out of place to give a condensed and somewhat 
random summary of the contents of Mr. Holmes’s Bibliography, 
so extensive is its coverage and so authoritative are its conclu- 
sions. Mather was an indefatigable worker. One encounters his 
ubiquitous mind at every turn and in all fields of learning, some- 
times trivial and credulous, often pedantic, yet unfailingly respon- 
sive to intellectual stimuli. All learning, quite literally, he took 
to be his province, and anyone who browses through Mr. Holmes’s 
thesaurus of carefully collated editions, extensive quotations, 
summaries, and informed estimates must be impressed anew with 
the right-mindedness of Mather on so many subjects that are of 
universal concern to men. His mind was not prescient or creative 
or profound, but it was enlightened and honest, and forever di- 
rected toward the advancement of man’s cultural, spiritual, and 
social welfare. 

Very full attention is directed to Mather’s interest in history 
and letters in the essays appended to the bibliographical accounts 
of the Magnalia and the Manuductio ad Ministerium, notes con- 
tributed respectively by Kenneth B. Murdock and Perry Miller. 
Mather’s well-known interest in science is similarly discussed by 
Theodore Hornberger in a note on the Christian Philosopher. 
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Such essays are further supplemented by the compiler himself, 
who throughout the text gives the fullest attention to all items 
of consequence. For example, there is Mather’s famous Account 
of the Method and Success of Inoculating for Small-Pox in Boston 
(1722), which must ever remain a landmark in the medical his- 
tory of America. There are the economic theories, generally ac- 
cepted in his day, to be gleaned from Some Considerations on the 
Bills of Credit (1691), Fair Weather (1692), and Fair Dealing 
(1716). Nearly fifty pages are devoted to editions and estimates 
of Memorable Providences (1689) and Wonders of the Invisible 
World (1693), data which must necessarily be the source-hunter’s 
guide to an understanding of the witchcraft delusion in New 
England and to any evaluation of Mather’s quite defensible 
position in regard to it. There are, furthermore, the ten pages 
listing the Curiosa Americana, scientific observations and “occa- 
sional writings prepared by Cotton Mather for the Royal Society 
of London, and sent by him to England during the years 1712 
to 1724.” Some of these still exist only in manuscript. Thirty-five 
pages are necessary to account for his voluminous correspondence, 
even such as can be found in print. Mather’s educational theories, 
finally, appear to be most explicitly stated—and at some length— 
though under no single heading, as a glance at the index will 
show. 

Yet in addition to the valuable data concerning the major 
and more widely known items, the Bibliography on almost every 
page supplies the reader with scraps of information which lead 
him to conjecture again and again on the nature of Mather’s 
wide-ranging, acquisitive mind. For instance, his Psalterium 
Americanum (1718) was an attempt at a new verse rendering of 
the Psalms, undertaken in blank verse because, as Mather ob- 
serves in the introduction to it, “the Clink of the Rhime ... is of 
small consequence unto a Generous Poem.” Now, a glance at 
the rendering will deceive no one into thinking that Mather 
grasped the meaning of “blank verse” as the term is commonly 
understood. Yet one feels that Mather’s literary judgment was 
keenly, albeit primitively, active; for his defense of blank verse 
and of good English idiom is a conscious attempt to explore the 
capabilities of language, however much it may also have been 
motivated by a desire to release colonial writers from the charge 
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of provincialism. We become further aware of the significance 
of Mather’s aim when we recall that even in England blank verse 
was by no means an established form in 1718; that between Para- 
dise Lost and Thomson’s Winter few poets had used it, and fewer 
still had discussed it critically. It is in ways such as this that the 
Bibliography cannot fail to be a stimulating guide to the study of 
Mather and the whole period in which he lived. 

Besides the contributors of special essays already named, Lloyd 
A. Brown discusses the Magnalia map; George F. Dow, the Mather 
newspaper contributions and notices; and William S. Piper, the 
manuscripts; and George W. Robinson has compiled the very 
full indices. It was through the generosity of William G. Mather 
that the project was made possible. 

Together with Mr. Holmes’s bibliographies of the works of 
Increase Mather, as well as those of the lesser Mathers, this Bibli- 
ography has brought to conclusion a task which the compiler 
initiated twenty years ago. It is, one dares say without qualifica- 
tion, a landmark in American bibliographical scholarship. Cotton 
Mather’s stature is likely to grow as he is more thoughtfully ap- 
proached and evaluated in the framework of his period. This 
Bibliography not only supplies the vehicle for approaching him, 
but is in itself an important critical estimate. 

Tuomas H. JOHNsoNn. 
The Lawrenceville School. 


The Early Years of Isaac Thomas Hecker (1819-1844). By Rev- 
erend Vincent F. Holden, C.S. P. Studies in American Church 
History, Volume xxix. (Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press. 1939. Pp. ix, 257. $2.00.) 


This dissertation, one of the most recent in the excellent series 
prepared under the able direction of Right Reverend Monsig- 
nor Peter Guilday, presents the early life of Isaac Thomas Heck- 
er, one of the outstanding figures of the Catholic Church in the 
United States in the latter half of the nineteenth century. It 
covers the portion of Father Hecker’s life from his birth until 
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his conversion to the Catholic Church. Its particular purpose is 
to complete the standard biography (Walter Elliott, The Life 
of Father Hecker [New York, 1894]) by detailing Hecker’s rela- 
tion to the men and women of his own day. This has been 
accomplished through the use of manuscript material, the Hecker 
Papers and the Brownson Papers. The resulting monograph is 
a definitive study of Hecker’s early life, correcting many of the 
chronological errors and the distorted points of view found in 
previous works. 

Hecker is presented as an unusual young man, deservedly 
called “the Seeker.” He had only six years of schooling and be- 
came a baker by trade. Without formal training, however, he 
educated himself in the classics, modern literature, and philos- 
ophy. Two traits were dominant in his character—a burning desire 
for peace of soul and for some form of organized social life with 
and for his fellow-men. Seeking peace of soul, he embarked upon 
a strange series of religious experiments. He spent six months at 
Brook Farm, hoping that the cooperative spirit of that Utopia 
would satisfy his troubled spirit. Two weeks’ stay at Fruitlands 
convinced him that the asceticism of that Utopia would not an- 
swer his questions. Nine months at home in New York, seeking 
the answer in asceticism, meditation, and examination of various 
Protestant sects, likewise was ineffectual. Six weeks of solitude 
and study at Concord completed two years of torment and ques- 
tioning and left him in an impasse, bewildering in the sudden- 
ness of its onslaught. The solution was quickly reached through 
the guidance of Orestes Brownson, his able and understanding 
friend. Brownson had determined to become a Catholic, but his 
young friend preceded him into the Church, to find peace finally. 

An adequate presentation of Hecker’s relations with many of 
the New England leaders of religious thought of the period has 
been given by Father Holden. But the volume would have been 
enriched by a more explicit account of the religious tenets of 
these persons and of the movements that successively affected 
Hecker’s thought. These early years were spent in a period when 
many, like himself, were conscious of a profound spiritual un- 
rest and seeking. Hecker was friendly, even intimate, with many 
of the New England leaders of this search. Yet the various move- 
ments, their tenets, their personalities, and their spirit are but 
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sketchily treated. This is not stated by way of criticism, for the 
author has adequately treated his particular subject, but as an 
analysis of the scope of the work. 

Artuur J. Riney. 
St. John’s Seminary 
Brighton, Massachusetts. 


Audubon’s America: The Narratives and Experiences of John 
James Audubon. Edited by Donald Culross Peattie. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940. Pp. ix, 329. 17 colored 
plates. $6.00.) 


The general arrangement of this volume is that evolved by 
Mr. Peattie in a previous book, A Gathering of Birds, in which 
selections from various ornithologists are each preceded by an 
introduction by the editor, except that in this case the passages 
are all from the writings of a single individual—John James 
Audubon. 

Through Audubon’s eyes Mr. Peattie brings us glimpses of 
life in the towns situated on the Ohio River, the thrills of a 
journey down the Mississippi on a flatboat, the Louisiana plan- 
tations, and New Orleans in 1820. We are told of some of the vil- 
lainous characters living along the rivers and of the hardy 
“regulators.” We hear of Labrador and the “eggers” in 1833, 
see Florida and its teeming bird life in 1832, make a tedious 
journey up the Missouri River, and spend part of a summer at 
Fort Union, a trading post on the frontier of the Indian country. 

Audubon’s eye-witness accounts of the Carolina parrakeets, 
wild turkeys, ivory-billed woodpeckers, and whooping cranes, 
when these birds were commonplace and not the extinct or 
vanishing species that they are today, certainly deserve to be 
regarded as history as much as stories by eye witnesses of politi- 
cal events of the same periqd. 

One of the most interesting episodes is the account of the 
famous first and only meeting between Audubon and Alexander 
Wilson. Mr. Peattie paints the background: Wilson’s version, 
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edited and embellished by Ord and Waterton, is reproduced; 
and then Audubon’s, written twenty years after the incident, as 
he would have it go down to posterity. Out of the conflict of 
testimony only one thing is certain: that Audubon did not sub- 
scribe to Wilson's American Ornithology, and for this Mr. 
Peattie ascribes the very good reason that Audubon simply did 
not have the required sum of $120.00, and not that his partner 
“killed the sale” as Audubon would have us believe. 

Anyone familiar with Mr. Peattie’s writing knows his gift for 
expression and easy flowing style; it therefore comes as some- 
what of a shock to find him coining the phrase “researched the 
systematics” and then using it no less than three times. 

Strangely enough, there are three errors on the map illus- 
trating the journeys and chronology of Audubon’s travels, which 
is placed inside the front and back covers: Feliciana Parish is 
called Peliciana Parish, Fort Pierre on the upper Missouri is 
indicated as Fort Pierce, and, most surprising, the date of Audu- 
bon’s death in New York is given as 1871 instead of 1851. 

In the compass of some 320 pages, Audubon’s America con- 
tains a miniature collection from all of Audubon’s most im- 
portant works: six plates from the Birds of America, seven plates 
from the Quadrupeds, selections from the Ornithological Biogra- 
phy, and from Delineations of American Life and Scenery, ex- 
tracts from the Labrador journal, the journals of 1843, and pas- 
sages from the original journals of 1820 and 1840. 

Not only is the book interesting reading, but it is a fine piece 
of book-making in every respect—its size (royal octavo), hand- 
some binding, fine paper, excellent typography, and plates beau- 
tifully reproduced by offset lithography, all combine to render 
it outstanding. 

Audubon’s America must awaken in the American naturalists 
and conservationists of the present day a feeling of regret that we, 
too, were not privileged to have seen the great flocks of wild 
fowl and the screeching swarms of Carolina parrakeets, to have 
walked in the untouched forests or heard the hooves of the 
“thundering herd” on the Dakota prairies. 

James L. Peters. 
Museum of Comparative Zoology 
Harvard University. 
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Bronson Alcott, Teacher. By Dorothy McCuskey. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1940. Pp. xiii, 217. $2.50.) 


It is obviously very difficult to write sympathetically about 
so misunderstood a figure as Bronson Alcott without allowing 
sympathy to lapse into uncritical apology. Alcott’s own deplor- 
able lack of self-criticism seems to have presented itself to his 
biographers as a particularly winning serenity of spirit and child- 
like innocence of character, thus betraying them into an atti- 
tude of indulgence that ranges from the effusiveness of The 
Father of Little Women to the blurred benevolence of Pedlar’s 
Progress. Miss McCuskey’s useful though undistinguished study 
of Alcott as an educator falls somewhere between these two 
books; her seriousness of purpose saves her from the inanity of 
the one, her limitation of aim from the diffuseness of the other; 
but she has taken Alcott so much on his own terms that she adds 
little to what we already know of him and brings us very little 
nearer to discovering his elusive “significance” in American in- 
tellectual history. 

For despite Professor Shepard’s rehabilitation of Alcott as 
a figure worthy of serious study, the exact nature of his con- 
tribution to American culture has remained ambiguous—pro- 
vocatively so. Miss McCuskey leaves the ambiguity unresolved 
because she seems never to have decided whether she wished 
to examinc Alcott primarily as an influence or as a symbol. The 
less exciting task of surveying his influence on education in 
general and his relations with the later progressive movement 
in particular would have demanded a closer, more detailed, and 
more technical analysis of his educational aims and procedures 
than is to be found in her book, and the elimination of much 
loosely related biographical material. Far more needed, how- 
ever, is a really incisive analysis of those elements of his spiritual 
idealism which have been despised and rejected by the propo- 
nents no less than the opponents of the progressive movement 
and which make Alcott the symbol of a peculiar faith that has 
all but disappeared from American life. 

The problem of his place among American idealists is not an 
easy one to solve. There was an ambiguity at the very heart of 
his own aims. On the one hand, many of his most enlightened 
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educational innovations—those which entitle him to be called 
an inspired teacher and a prophet of much that is best in the 
educational reforms of the past century—rested, as Miss Mc- 
Cuskey rightly points out, on his direct observation of the 
child and on the Lockeian psychology, with its optimistic, so- 
cial, empirical, evolutionary faith. On the other hand, his most 
audacious experiments in the Temple School derived from the 
Romantic-Platonic conviction that “civilization” is but the outer 
limit of man’s lapse from God and that education consists of 
the rediscovery by intuition of the kingdom of ideal values which 
exists within the individual (within the child even more than 
the sophisticated adult) and which gives meaning and order to 
outward events. The choice, as William Russell wrote to Alcott, 
was between the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life, be- 
tween education directed towards liberal inquiry and education 
directed towards spiritual certitude. But Alcott never chose. He 
preferred to blend these two approaches to experience in his 
own teaching, as Wordsworth blended them in his “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality,” with only a dim awareness of their 
radical disparity as ultimate philosophies. 

It is clear that if he had decided wholly for the Tree of Life 
he would have had to found not a school but a religion. What 
use to educate the child for an “ideal” life when the whole cur- 
rent of thought in society was set in the opposite direction? 
Miss McCuskey comes to the very brink of this question and 
then walks away from it. When Alcott accepted the doctrine of 
Greaves, “As Being is before knowing and doing, I affirm that 
education can never repair the defects of Birth,” he turned from 
the school to the family as the key to moral and spiritual prog- 
ress, and finally from the family to the adult individual, without 
ever discovering how the adult was to be regenerated and there- 
by a new world to be generated in which the divine intuitions 
of the child could be made the basis of education. Only a miracle 
would again bring the Wise Men to worship the Holy Child, 
and Alcott was no miracle-worker and brought about no second 
birth of society. 

If we are today less ready than formerly to set him down as 
merely a negligible failure, it is because we are questioning more 
closely the adequacy of the prevailing concepts of social prog- 
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ress. No one in his senses (and Alcott—in his senses—was no ex- 
ception) can look with anything but horror on an attempt to 
separate our secular systems of education from the end of liberal 
inquiry, but it is evident that the existence of such systems is 
at stake in a society which has lost its spiritual certitude and 
rewards the naive faith of the child with scepticism. For all its 
repudiation by Christians and its horrible perversion by senti- 
mentalists, the statement of Christ still stands at the center of 
religion: “Except ye become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” It may well be that the alternative 
to faith in an eternal spiritual order is the eventual suicide of 
liberalism, as Plato foretold in his onslaughts on those liberal 
educators, Protagoras and Gorgias. In the light of such a tre- 
mendous possibility, Bronson Alcott, with all his failure to know 
himself or even the “little ducks” who tasted so “gaily” at his 
“Springs,” may turn out to have a significance about which the 
last word has not yet been said. 

RosperT PEEL. 
Principia College 
Elsah, Illinois. 


Charles Morton’s “Compendium Physicae.” With an introduc- 
duction by Samuel Eliot Morison. (Publications of the Colo- 
nial Society of Massachusetts. Volume xxxi. Collections. Bos- 
ton. 1940.) 


Dr. Theodore Hornberger and the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts have made a valuable contribution to the scholarly 
world by publishing Morton’s Compendium. The Colonial So- 
ciety, by its publications in the past, has greatly increased the 
availability of source material for colonial history, and this pres- 
ent volume is one more worthy contribution that scholars should 
appreciate. . 

Charles Morton’s Compendium was a manuscript text in 
natural science compiled about 1680. The author originally used 
it in his dissenting Newington Green Academy, in England, and 
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subsequently brought it with him when he came to Charlestown 
in 1686. It was first used in instruction at Harvard in the follow- 
ing year. Harvard students transcribed their own copies from the 
original manuscript, which has long since been lost. This first 
publication has been compiled from several student transcrip- 
tions, chiefly from the copy made in 1697 by Daniel Greenleaf, 
of the Class of 1699. 

To interpret Morton's work, one must realize that it is more 
a document in the history of education than in the history of 
science. Morton was not a scientist, and his Compendium does 
not advance any new observations or new theories. It was a 
textbook designed to teach science to undergraduates in the 
1680's. It was written as a “system,” and the system was a bad one. 
Morton gathered his science from classical, medieval, and renais- 
sance authors; and although he did make use of seventeenth- 
century authors, his “system” prevented him from giving an 
adequate presentation of the knowledge and techniques of con- 
temporary science. But he brought to the colonies from England 
some of the spirit of the new scientific curiosity about the natural 
world that was typified by the activities of the Royal Society. 

The influence of the Compendium in colonial education has 
not yet been thoroughly investigated. Morton’s text was appar- 
ently used at Harvard as late as the 1720's, because there are 
transcriptions in existence bearing these late dates. Nevertheless 
its use at that time was relatively slight; many other scientific 
treatises were being read by Harvard students after 1720. But it 
would be interesting to know the part that Morton’s work played 
in colonial intellectual history between 1687 and 1720, particu- 
larly its influence on the rise of colonial science at the begin- 
ning of the second decade of the eighteenth century. 

Unfortunately, the editing of the Compendium has been un- 
even in quality. At times Dr. Hornberger is inadequately critical, 
and at other times he does an excellent elaboration of the text 
and completes Morton’s casual references. In his critical com- 
ment the editor often fails to appraise the text correctly and to 
appreciate the value of the text as a document in intellectual 
history. 

One of the many examples of incomplete critical editing oc- 
curs on page 26. The text and the note read 
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This is Illustrated by the falling of a bullet from on high; for 
if in the first Second of time it falls one yard, In the next it will 
[fall] 3 yards, in the next 5, [the] next 7. [the] next g. [etc:] 
Still augmenting its Velocity by the Odd numbers.' 


Let us first examine the section from Morton’s text. The phrase 
“Still augmenting its Velocity by the Odd numbers” calls for 
comment. The word “Velocity” probably is not an error in 
transcription, because a reproduction of a manuscript table ac- 
companying the text has the figures “1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, &c.” labeled 
“Measures of Velocity.” What Morton says here is that the veloci- 
ty of a falling body is directly proportional to the distance fallen 
in a unit of time. This idea of velocity existed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and it is accurate for bodies that are 
moving with a uniform velocity. If an automobile traveling at 
a uniform rate covers thirty miles in one hour, it is obvious that 
the distance covered in each unit of time is the same as the 
velocity. In 1638 Galileo published in his Discorsi e Dimostra- 
zioni Matematiche his law for the distance that a freely falling 
body will fall in a given period of time, and his law for the final 
velocity of such a body at the end of a given period of time. 
Morton must have known of Galileo’s discoveries (Galileo's 
works had been translated into English almost twenty years 
before the compilation of the Compendium) if he knew the cor- 
rect relation of the distances that a falling body will traverse in 
successive equal periods of time; these distances do increase by 
the odd numbers. The final velocity at the end of each second 
increases in an arithmetical progression, but the factor of increase 
is unity (one times the velocity attained at the end of the first” 
second) and not 2, as in the case of the distances. If Morton's 
bullet had had a velocity of 1 at the end of the first second, its 
velocity would have been 2 at the end of the next second, 3 at 
the end of the third, 4 at the end of the fourth, etc. Morton ap- 
parently did not understand Galileo’s new type of velocity: 
namely, acceleration. Morton’s “Measures of Velocity” represent 


1 This is an admirable illustration of the bookishness of Morton's sci- 
ence. He points out that there is an arithmetical progression in the velocity 
of falling bodies, but he ignores the familiar and useful fact that that velocity 
is in definite proportion to the distance and the time of the fall (s=14gt*). 
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the average speed of the falling bullet for each second of fall; he 
has reverted to the pre-Galilean concept of velocity. 

Now let us consider the editorial note. Certainly Dr. Horn- 
berger should have pointed out Morton’s inconsistency, but 
instead he apparently accepts Morton's notions of velocity. The 
criticism that Morton “ignores the familiar and useful fact 
that that velocity is in definite proportion to the distance and 
the time of the fall” has little meaning. By its very definition, 
velocity is always in definite proportion to distance and time. 
Then to illustrate his point, Dr. Hornberger concludes his note 
by presenting the formula (s=)4gt*), which is not the formula 
for the velocity of a falling body, but the formula for the dis- 
tance (s) traversed by a falling body. The unexplained state- 
ments in this footnote are misleading and insufficient. At most, 
this note is only the beginning of a critical interpretation. Dr. 
Hornberger rarely goes further, and this is but one of the many 
examples of editorial errors to be found in his editing of Mor- 
ton’s work. Anyone using this printing of the Compendium Physi- 
cae should not accept either the text or the footnotes uncritically. 

FREDERICK G. KILGouR. 
Widener Library. 


Yankees and Yorkers. By Dixon Ryan Fox. (New York: New York 
University Press. 1940. Pp. xii, 237. $4.00.) 


American history in the sixteenth century was a dramatic 
chronicle of great voyages of discovery, attempts to reach China 
and India by circumnavigating the continent whose dimensions 
gradually became known, adventurous explorations of the Missis- 
sippi, California, Florida, and Canada. In the seventeenth, the 
tempo of history changed to a slower pace and the more lasting 
if less romantic accomplishments of the colonizers took the cen- 
ter of the stage. Permanent settlements were established in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, and Virginia in the early years 
of the century. At first, the pioneers were fully occupied with 
the problems of subsistence in the face of the unexpectedly harsh 
climate, the rocky soil, and the bewildered Indians. Many were 
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martyrs to the American winter, and some met a more sudden 
and more horrible death at the hands of the increasingly restive 
Indians. Eventually, the white men from Europe rose above the 
rigors of their environment and found time, and an aptitude 
which they had brought with them, to quarrel among themselves. 
There were quarrels of every type and dimension, ranging from 
family feuds which involved only a handful of individuals, to 
the great and long-lasting controversy between the English and 
the French which finally culminated in the French and Indian 
War. 

Of smaller proportions but almost as long-lasting, less bloody 
but hardly less bitter, was the controversy between the Dutch 
and the later English settlers on Manhattan Island and the 
shores of the Hudson and their New England neighbors on the 
east. 

The Englishmen who came to New England in the early years 
of the sixteenth century left their homeland because they were 
discontented, frustrated: they could not practise their religion 
or the way of life which they cherished, and believed that even 
the dangers and discomforts of a long sea voyage and the un- 
certainties of life in the American wilderness were preferable to 
what they knew they would have to endure at home. 

In contrast, Holland in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was peaceful, prosperous, democratic, and free from re- 
ligious persecution. Although Holland probably carried on a 
more extensive foreign trade than any other European nation 
at the time, the government saw no reason to establish foreign 
colonies, and the people certainly could find little reason to leave 
their pleasant and prosperous homes. The establishment of the 
famous little colony on Manhattan Island was a private venture, 
undertaken by the Dutch West India Company as an incident 
in the expansion of its trade rather than as an end in itself. 

It is not hard to realize that this small colony, lacking official 
support of important proportions, had little chance to withstand 
aggression by the swelling numbers of enterprising and discon- 
tented New Englanders. It is remarkable that it succeeded in 
retaining its identity for half a century. 

With the collapse of the Dutch it might have been supposed 
that the differences between the New Yorkers and their neigh- 
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bors would come to an end, but they had actually only just begun. 
Boundary disputes and disputes over land grants lasted until 
after the Revolution. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the governors of New York and of New Hampshire vied with each 
other in selling grants of identical land in what was eventually 
to become the State of Vermont, after the settlers, led by Ethan 
Allen, had taken things into their own hands and had cast off 
the authority of both governors and their venal officials. 

The long controversy, first between Dutch and English, later 
between English and English, formed the subject of a series of 
lectures given at New York University by Professor Dixon Ryan 
Fox, President of Union College, on behalf of the Stokes Foun- 
dation. The lectures have been formed into the book now under 
review. All serious students of American history will do well to 
read it because of the new approach to the segment of our his- 
tory which it describes. Since its subject is presented in a clear and 
masterful literary style, lay readers as well as historians will find 
it engrossing and instructive. 

Joun PELL. 
New York City. 


Three Centuries of American Hymnody. By Henry Wilder Foote. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xxii, 418. 
$4.00.) 


In 1640, a group of pious if not poetically gifted New England 
divines brought out The Whole Booke of Psalmes, Faithfully 
Translated into English Metre, a collection of rocky verses popu- 
larly known as The Bay Psalm Book. From these early literal 
renderings of God’s word, described a hundred years later by a 
sophisticated Bostonian as “Rough horrid verse... jarring Dis- 
cords,” which “grated thro’ the Ear” and “tore the tortur’d Air,” 
Mr. Foote traces the development of American hymnody during 
the next three centuries. His book, he points out, is not a history 
of American church music. Primarily concerned with the texts 
of the psalms and hymns and their relation to the “ideas of the 
times,” Mr. Foote’s study is more than simply an enumeration 
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of hymn books and hymn writers. The sentiments of the hymns 
and the reception of hymn-singing by the various denominations 
—the gradual shift in tone from the doctrinal and gloomy 
‘vermicular’ hymns of the early nineteenth century to the more 
joyous non-sectarian hymns of the social gospel, might almost be 
said to reflect the entire course of American church history. The 
author’s awareness of the historical setting, however, and the social 
implications of his material do not distract him from his main 
purpose: to record and evaluate the various types of hymns com- 
posed from the colonial period to the present. 

It is his eclectic approach to his subject, his preoccupation with 
writers whose work he considers to be of lasting importance, 
which constitutes one of the virtues of the book and perhaps one 
of its limitations. Mr. Foote does not ignore the popular hymn, 
but he feels that while it sometimes exerted a liberalizing influ- 
ence on the main currents, it contained little of either perma- 
nence or significance. His comments on that amazing production, 
“The Bells of Hell Go Ting-a-ling-a-ling” are revealing. ““To such 
depths,” he writes, “is religious song in danger of sinking when it 
leaves sound standards and seeks unreservedly to cater to the 
popular taste.” By thus discarding most of the popular hymnody 
as ephemeral and worthless, he can devote his attentions to the 
more gifted writers who made permanent contributions to Amer- 
ican hymnody. 

But if the religious songs of the more talented genteel are of 
greater consequence than the “Bringing in the Sheaves” variety, 
Mr. Foote still might profitably have devoted more space to an 
analysis of the public taste, however fallible, and an explanation 


of the popularity or obscurity of the hymn writers. Timothy Flint 
had said in 1827 that 


... the great part of ail, that has merited or received by courtesy 
and prescription the name of poetry in the United States, for the 
last fifty years, has been, directly or indirectly, moulded from the 
stanzas, and has originated from the imitation of Dr. Watts’ 
psalms and hymns.... Take up an album, selected twenty years 
ago, and composed of verses taken from the newspapers of the 
whole country, and we may trace through the greater part of 
the verses, the phraseology, the images, the thought and style of 
the psalms a hymns in question. Of thousands of couplets, 
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it will be found on close inspection, that the first line was formed 
to match with a line from Dr. Watts’, previously existing in the 
memory. 


As a minister and editor, Flint should have known, but even if 
this particular observation is far-fetched, it suggests an interest- 
ing and valid approach to the subject. Of course, Mr. Foote is 
mainly concerned with the hymns themselves, not with intellec- 
tual history, but one wishes he had been more inclusive. Indeed, 
the book reflects an unconscious provincialism by which the 
rest of the country becomes a kind of adumbration of New Eng- 
land and Harvard College. 

Yet despite these limitations, Mr. Foote succeeds in resurrecting 
men who deserve wider reputations as hymn writers: Samuel 
Longfellow (who wrote better hymns than his brother, Henry 
Wadsworth), John Greenleaf Whittier, perhaps “the foremost 
American hymnist of the nineteenth century,” Samuel Johnson, 
F. L. Hosmer, and others. If a hymn is poetry only by accident, 
as someone has said, it is nevertheless very difficult to compose 
a good hymn, and Mr. Foote has some penetrating things to 
say on the aesthetics of hymnody. Although his splendid chapters 
on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century New England will be of 
particular interest to the cultural historian, Mr. Foote is most 
illuminating as a critic. 

DANIEL AARON. 
Smith College. 


The Articles of Confederation: An Interpretation of the Social- 
Constitutional History of the American Revolution, 1774- 
1781. By Merrill Jensen. (Madison: The University of Wiscon- 
sin Press. 1940. Pp. viii, 284. $3.00.) 


This is a book with a thesis, the essentials of which appear to 
be expressed in these sentences: “It can be said that the consti- 
tution which the radicals created, the Articles of Confederation, 
was a constitutional expression of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence” (239). “The Articles of Confederation were designed to 
prevent the central government from infringing upon the rights 
of the states, whereas the Constitution of 1787 was designed as 
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a check upon the power of the states and the democracy that 
found expression within their bounds” (243). Throughout the 
book there is a continual classification of men and institutions 
into radical and conservative and, if I understand the authors’ 
thesis correctly, a repeated insistence that radicalism and localism 
or states’ rights are virtually coterminous. 

Since this is a thesis book, it is only just to review it that way. 
I could talk about the hard work the author has put into it and 
indicate that on the basis of his footnotes he has plowed through 
an extensive, although not an all-inclusive, list of secondary and 
source materials. But that is not the point of the book. And 
since I am reviewing it as a thesis book, it is only fair at the 
beginning of my remarks to say that, after reading it carefully, 
some parts several times, I find the author’s argument uncon- 
vincing. He seems to me to have over-simplified his problem, to 
have fallen into the ancient error of dichotomy, to have seen 
everything as black or white, and to have supplied the labels in 
good part out of his own preconceptions. I can’t in a limited 
space argue this in detail, but I can give a few illustrations in 
support of these criticisms. 

In the opening chapter he discusses “The Internal Revolu- 
tion.” Here all the state constitutions are classified as conserva- 
tive or radical (without, I regret to say, any expression of debt 
to W. S. Gilbert). A good many of these classifications seem to 
me to leave out more than they include, and to be essentially 
misleading. Regarding the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776 he 
goes “all out”; this was, he states, “the most democratic constitu- 
tion any American state has ever had” (19). Here “democratic” - 
doesn’t mean decentralized. What does it mean? I am not sure, 
but I suppose that it has reference to the broad qualification for 
voting and to the comparative absence of separation of powers. 
Pennsylvania did allow all free white males who paid a public 
tax to vote, but later constitutions have enfranchised women, 
negroes, and non-taxpayers. The State had little separation of 
powers, but the same is true of Georgia and Vermont, and the 
latter state abolished both the tax qualification and slavery. One 
must, furthermore, do a careful job of selecting in order to 
find that the absence of separation of powers was, to the men of 
the Revolution, synonymous with liberty or free government 
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(for they didn’t talk about democratic constitutions). Paine ap- 
proved but Jefferson did not, and Jefferson was only one of the 
many radicals in this country who believed that separation of 
powers was essential in order to prevent despotism in government. 

A word more about Paine and Jefferson. We are told that 
“Common Sense was a remarkable statement of the radical philos- 
ophy of government” (89). We are not told that Paine had no 
interest in localism or states’ rights. In that respect he resembled 
Hamilton, although for very different reasons. Jefferson is quoted 
on a few points, but his criticism of the excessive localism under 
the Articles is not mentioned. If Paine stated the radical doctrine 
of the time, can it also be true that “centralization was so con- 
trary to the theoretical foundations of the Revolution that it was 
not and could not be too openly sought” (124)? And if Jefferson’s 
Declaration of Independence states the philosophy of the Ar- 
ticles, how explain Jefferson’s dissatisfaction with that constitu- 
tion and his statement, in March of 1789, after he had thought 
about it for more than a year, that the Constitution of 1787 
was “unquestionably the wisest ever yet presented to men.” 

In general, then, I remain unconvinced that localism and 
radicalism were quite so synonymous as Mr. Jensen argues, or 
rather appears to assume. It seems to me that he has found what 
he set out to discover, and in order to do this, he has ignored 
many relevant factors which did not fit into his plans. It is not 
accurate to assume that all little men were radicals, or that all 
of the wealthy were conservatives. Even then there was a large 
and powerful middle class who were partly one and partly the 
other. The classification of individual members of the Congress 
is frequently on a pretty flimsy basis, and yet this classification is 
one of the foundations of his conclusions. 

It is stated, but without argument as though all right-thinking 
men agreed on the point, that the Constitution of 1787 provided 
for “a nationalistic government whose purpose in part was to 
thwart the will of ‘the people’ in whose name they [the conserva- 
tive delegates to the Convention of 1787, presumably] acted” 
(245). It is, of course, not mentioned that in the state ratifying 
conventions ‘the people’ had a better chance to pass on the Con- 
stitution than ever they did on the Articles, nor that the separa- 
tion of powers had become so much a part of the libertarian 
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theory of the time that the Fathers didn’t have to sell the principle 
to the voters; they had to defend the proposed Constitution from 
the charge, frequently made, that it had too little separation and 
checks and balances to be safe for popular liberties. Nor is it 
stated that the Constitution, unli! > almost all of the Revolution- 
ary state constitutions, contained no property qualifications, 
either for voting or for office-holding. Evidently these are among 
the irrelevant or misleading considerations which do not fit into 
the scheme of classification here adopted. 


BENJAMIN F. WricHrT. 
Harvard University. 


Robert Dale Owen: A Biography. By Richard William Leopold. 
Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LXV. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1940. Pp. xiv, 470. $4.50.) 


In keeping with the principle that in historical scholarship 
we frequently have either a feast or a famine, Robert Dale Owen, 
who lacked a biographer for decades, is now the subject of two 
studies in a single year. The first, emphasizing Owen’s persistent 
idealism, bestowed on him the phrase “incorrigible idealist,” a 
term which the facts seemed hardly to support. Now Mr. Leo- 
pold comes forward with a quite different interpretation. There 
was not one Robert Dale Owen, he tells us, but three: the ideal- 
istic reformer, the Western democrat, and the intellectual. 


He was not always a reformer; he was not always an ‘incorrigible 
idealist’. ... Responding to his various environments, he was in 
turn a radical reformer, intent on eliminating all irrationalities 
and injustices in the world; an able politician, eager to promote 
the interests of an expanding, self-assertive West; a finally 
a cosmopolitan intellectual, dabbling as a free lance in the prob- 
lems of the Civil War, relying on his pen for a livelihood, but 
concerned primarily with the propagation of spiritualism. 


Dividing his treatment into units which correspond to this 
three-fold conception of Owen’s career, Mr. Leopold has given us 


1 The Incorrigible Idealist: Robert Dale Owen in America, by Elinor 
Pancoast and A. E. Lincoln. 
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a painstaking, meticulous recreation of his life. His book is cer- 
tain to be the definitive biography, for he has examined every 
piece of manuscript or printed material which relates to his sub- 
ject, and he has made us see Owen as a significant if somewhat 
contradictory figure reacting to many cross-currents of nineteenth- 
century American life. There could hardly be a more accurate, 
objective, and thoroughly reliable treatment of a man about 
whom one might easily become piejudiced, for or against. 

With his story now fully told, we are at last in a position to 
determine how important a figure the younger Owen really 
was. Mr. Leopold suggests that the neglect he has long suf- 
fered was partly his own fault. His pioneering propaganda for 
birth control was certainly significant, but the influence of his 
Moral Physiology remains questionable. His efforts in behalf 
of the working class and free-thought movements were sincere, 
energetic, and intelligent; but because he chose to remain more or 
less aloof from the reformers of the thirties and forties, his posi- 
tion as a militant liberal remains ambiguous. And though he 
made a genuine contribution to American culture through his 
connection with the establishment of the Smithsonian Institution, 
even there he was forced to compromise and finally to relin- 
quish his plans for a national center of learning because of dif- 
ferences with the regents and with Joseph Henry, the scientist. 
Finally, his interest in spiritualism, paralleling and perhaps 
compensating for a certain diffident scepticism in regard to social 
and political issues, seems inevitably to point to a weakening of 
his intellectual powers. Certainly his unfortunate connection with 
the fraudulent medium Katie King did damage to his reputation, 
even in his own day. 

Indeed, it looks as though Robert Dale Owen’s life was marked 
more by confusion and a dissipation of talents than it was by 
tangible achievement. His political career was filled with curious 
contradictions. It is difficult to reconcile his interest in manifest 
destiny and his own speculations in land with his earlier beliefs as 
a reformer. And it is even more difficult to account for his tactless 
coolness toward old friends like George Henry Evans and Frances 
Wright. Only in his connection with the Smithsonian does there 
appear to have been any serious attempt on his part to forge a 
link between his early idealism and his subsequent political suc- 
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cess. Perhaps it is his partial failure there that accounts for his 
relatively fruitless and superficial last years. A psychologist might 
find a clue to Owen’s puzzling personality in the brief period of 
insanity he suffered during the seventies, when he constantly 
referred to his descent from the English nobility, boasted of his 
great services to Queen Victoria, recalled the fine horses he had 
raised at New Harmony, and declared his dull historical play, 
Pocahontas, “the greatest drama ever written.” 

As a matter of fact, the only weakness in Mr. Leopold's fine 
biography is that he has been unable to make Owen’s curious, 
chameleon-like personality understandable or even very real. The 
problem may of course be insolvable, but because he has concen- 
trated on giving us an extremely detailed picture of Owen's ac- 
tivities, of the external events of his life, the man himself tends 
to be swamped by the countless facts Mr. Leopold has assembled. 
One wonders, for example, what is really gained by the extremely 
detailed account of Owen's experiences in Indiana politics, his 
minor speeches, and his unimportant alliances or disagreements 
with local political cliques. Though we may grant Mr. Leopold's 
premise that Owen's life is really three lives, we cannot help 
feeling a certain disappointment at never seeing very clearly 
how or why it was that Owen changed from one person to another 
as the years went by. 


Gerorce K. SMART. 
University of Alabama. 


O. C. Marsh: Pioneer in Paleontology. By Charles Schuchert and 
Clara M. LeVene. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1940. 
Pp. xxii, 541. $5.00.) 


No one was better qualified to write the life of America’s pion- 
eer paleontologist than the authors of this volume. Mr. Schuchert, 
third incumbent of the Yale professorship first held by Othniel 
Charles Marsh, was personally acquainted with him; and Clara 
M. LeVene, librarian in the Peabody Museum, knows thoroughly 
the materials of paleontology. 

The conception of scholarship imprisoned in a monastic tower, 
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far from the whirlwind of life, finds no confirmation in this book. 
Fighting rattlesnakes and buffalo was a condition precedent to 
paleontology as it was to settlement, and the thrill of discovery 
in Western “boneyards” is no less exciting than was the earlier 
discovery of the trails through which the scientific caravan 
moved. A Yale professor on horseback leading a party of exca- 
vators through the Western badlands delights the biographers 
and the reader alike. 

Marsh's attack on the venality of Indian agents proves that he 
was just as adept with the rapier of polemics as with the hammer 
of paleontology. If his tilt with corruption during the Grant 
regime suggests his doggedness and high social purpose, his feud 
with Edward Drinker Cope suggests different aspects of his per- 
sonality. Cope and Marsh were scientific imperialists who staked 
out vast claims to western territory rich in paleontological treas- 
ure. This struggle, by no means friendly, was aired in the scien- 
tific and the popular press. Carried into the sanctified realms of 
the National Academy of Sciences and the inner corridors of the 
Geological Survey, it reveals how far removed from the tower 
scientists really are. 

Great as were Marsh’s endowments, the wealth of his uncle, 
George Peabody, aided immeasurably in their development. 
Peabody dollars smoothed the path of learning at Andover and 
Yale, and later made a European sojourn possible. Marsh’s devo- 
tion to the subject was in itself enough to deserve this subsidy, 
yet the prospect of a Yale professorship redoubled his energy. 
When in London, for example, he chose to burrow in the British 
Museum rather than to use the opera and theater tickets which 
his generous uncle had provided. 

As professor at Yale and Vertebrate Paleontologist of the United 
States Geological Survey, Marsh amassed the largest and most 
significant collection of fossil vertebrates of his day. In the process 
he originated many useful techniques and stimulated the study 
of paleontology in American universities. Equally important 
were his weighty discoveries supporting the doctrine of evolution. 
The reconstruction of the geological life-history of the horse and 
reptilian birds supplied invaluable visual confirmation of Dar- 
win’s major thesis. 

Marsh’s career affords abundant material for a biographical 
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venture, but his life and works also constitute a vital link in the 
history of American thought. The authors make skillful use of 
the biographical material; to present his réle in American thought 
is not a part of their intention. 

Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG. 
University of South Dakota. 


The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860: A History of the Continuing 
Settlement of the United States. By Marcus Lee Hansen. Edited 
with a foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1940. Pp. xvii, 391. $3.50.) 


The Immigrant in American History. By Marcus Lee Hansen. 
Edited with a foreword by Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. xi, 230. $2.50.) 


The colonization of the present United States began in 1607 
and ended in 1929, when Congressional bans on immigration 
concluded one period of our history and checked the greatest 
movement of peoples in the long history of man’s wanderings 
about the face of the globe. Such a mass migration should be 
the first concern of historians seeking to explain the origins of 
the nation’s political or social institutions. Yet most scholars have 
assumed that the pre-Revolutionary English-speaking colonists 
laid such immovable institutional foundations that the irresistible 
pressure of millions of later arrivals could be conveniently for- 
gotten. Until a generation ago they left the story of immigration - 
to the sociologists, and even in recent years confined themselves 
either to general accounts based on obvious sources or to detailed 
and often over-laudatory glorifications of one racial strain. No 
serious study of why the immigrants came, or their effect on Amer- 
ican life after their arrival, had been undertaken. 

Just why this historical blind spot persisted is hard to say. 
Perhaps the artificial distinction which glorified all who reached 
America before 1776 as “colonists” and damned those who came 
afterward as “immigrants” was responsible. Perhaps the histori- 
cally prolific New Englanders -subscribed so heartily to their 
section’s cult of ancestor worship that they really believed the 
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settlement of the United States ended with the Revolution. If 
this is true it is significant that these two magnificent books, the 
first to attempt a general scientific interpretation of the migra- 
tions from Europe, were written by the son of an immigrant who 
settled in the Middle West, and edited by another historian who 
boasts the same ancestral background. 

The late Marcus Lee Hansen devoted his life to solving one 
basic question essential to any understanding of immigration: 
why did the people of Europe leave their native lands for the 
lonely uncertainties of the new world? Severai years of research 
in European archives prepared him to write three volumes on 
those expelling forces, one dealing with the period to 1860, 
another the years between 1860 and 1882, and a third with the 
New Immigration since that time. He died in May, 1938, with 
the first volume still incomplete, yet sufficiently advanced to be 
published after some literary revision. This task was undertaken 
by Professor Schlesinger, whose skilled pen makes The Atlantic 
Migration, 1607-1860 one of the most readable monographs in 
recent historiography. 

The author's principal interest in this volume is clearly with 
the years after 1815. The chapter on the colonial period, al- 
though perhaps necessary background, unfortunately gives the 
reader an initial bad impression. Professor Hansen says almost 
nothing new and makes a number of questionable statements. 
His emphasis on the Virginia “Particular Plantations” is ill- 
advised considering the few actually settled (29); his assertion 
that Quakers were safe only in Rhode Island (35) deserves more 
careful examination in the face of recent pronouncements by 
Maryland historians; the statement that the patroon system 
“worked satisfactorily” in New York (38) is hardly justified by 
the facts. Nor is the brief section dealing with the German migra- 
tion comparable to Walter A. Knittle’s excellent monograph on 
Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration (1937), which 
evidences the ample rewards awaiting any student investigating 
population movements in this period. 

These minor defects are soon forgotten as the main body of 
Professor Hansen’s work unfolds in a series of clearly organized 
chapters dealing with the years after 1815. The author weaves 
together the forces that sent a slowly-growing stream of settlers 
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to the new land: economic dislocation at home, crop failures, 
the “year without a summer,” and pressure from shipping and 
land company agents. He describes the futile efforts of immigrant 
groups, unskilled in frontier techniques but attracted by the 
cheap lands, to plant colonies on the American frontier and points 
out that these failures transformed future migrations into a move- 
ment of individuals. The Panic of 1819 checked this early stream, 
and most Americans bred in the land-of-boundless-opportunity 
tradition will be shocked to learn that for several years Russia 
and South America proved far more attractive to European mi- 
grants than did the United States. 

Professor Hansen is particularly masterful in dealing with 
the forces leading to the great migrations of the 1840's and 1850's. 
He believes that three basic factors underlay this important move- 
ment. One was the dissemination of facts about America among 
the European peasants by means of travelers’ accounts, “America 
Letters,” the propaganda of consuls, and stories of returning im- 
migrants, all creating the impression that the United States was 
the common man’s Utopia. Another was the new trade routes 
which were developed to transport America’s bulky lumber and 
cotton to European markets. The ports where this trade was 
centered—Liverpool, Le Havre, Bremen, and Hamburg—became 
the centers of emigration; to them flocked the peasants of Europe 
to take advantage of the low rates offered by ship captains anx- 
ious to secure human cargoes which would supplement the non- 
bulky manufactured goods they carried on their westward jour- 
neys. A third expelling factor was the failure of Europe to recover 
economically in the years of peace that followed the Napoleonic . 
wars. Instead, the peasantry was gripped by the poverty which 
accompanied a rapidly increasing population and shifting agri- 
cultural systems. Ireland and Germany especially operated on a 
carefully balanced subsistence level. The slightest shift in this 
balance would reduce the teeming thousands in those lands to 
starvation and provide them with the impetus for a mass migra- 
tion. 

This was the situation when the dread potato rot swept through 
Ireland and Germany in 1845, and 1846. Professor Hansen paints 
a vivid picture of the famine and the “flight from hunger” that 
followed, and shows how forces set in motion by the “starving 
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time” continued to feed the immigration stream during the next 
few years. He proves that the German migrations were caused 
not by the Revolutions of 1848 but by economic forces to which 
those revolutions contributed, particularly the disruption of trade 
and changing land tenure. His story concludes when the Panic of 
1857 and the Civil War brought an end to this period of migra- 
tion. 

Professor Hansen’s second volume, The Immigrant in Ameri- 
can History, is made up of a series of brilliant essays in which 
he interprets and seeks a meaning in the Atlantic migration. Some 
of the chapters are reprinted from historical journals but others 
(a confusing statement in the editorial foreword makes it diff- 
cult to determine which) are published for the first time. All are 
sufficiently important to deserve the handsome new form that 
Professor Schlesinger and the Harvard University Press have 
given them. . 

In these essays Professor Hansen devotes himself partly to 
explaining the role of the foreign-born in American life, partly 
to propounding a series of questions for later students to answer. 
He shows how the immigrant made possible the westward move- 
ment because of his ability to replace the restless frontiersmen as 
they advanced toward the setting sun; how the aliens served as 
a conservative force by their insistence on individualism in a post- 
Civil War world turned corporate-minded; and how the striving 
of immigrant leaders to conform to the puritan standards of the 
new world committed the foreign-language group to the support 
of moralizing legislation. Many other questions he leaves partially 
unanswered: the effect of the mass migrations on America’s fu- 
ture, the reasons for alien assimilation in the United States while 
immigrant groups in other lands retained their distinctive civiliza- 
tions, and the part played by the foreign-born in transmitting 
old world cultures to the new. Professor Hansen’s brilliant essay 
on this latter subject suggests so many possible fields for explora- 
tion that it should be a happy hunting-ground for future stu- 
dents of immigration. His concluding chapter on “Immigration 
as a Field for Historical Research” suggests many concrete prob- 
lems awaiting the investigator. 

Taken together, these two volumes are more than an important 
contribution to the history of America’s development. They 
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should play in a minor way something of the role of Frederick 
Jackson Turner’s essay on the frontier in American history, inspir- 
ing other students to investigate this neglected but important 
field. Both books are well indexed, and the editor has provided 
The Atlantic Migration with an excellent series of contemporary 
illustrations which add much to its warmth and value. 


Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. 
Smith College. 


Lowell: A Study of Industrial Development. By Margaret Terrell 
Parker. A Wellesley College Publication. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1940. Pp. xii, 238. $2.25.) 


One of the more disturbing social questions which America’s 
defense efforts have brought to the fore is the problem of the 
Parasite Town. How can our government spend better than ten 
billion dollars annually for rearmament, and not create ephem- 
erally booming communities that become a national liability once 
the immediate crisis has passed? What kind of industrial settle- 
ment is it which will be able to fend for itself successfully when 
the torrent of military orders ceases? 

With that at issue, Miss Parker’s study of Lowell must be recog- 
nized as a very timely piece of work. For Lowell today is just the 
sort of factory town that we hope not to produce. The city was 
for almost half a century America’s leading center of textile 
manufacturing, but at present some forty per cent of its inhabi- 
tants look to the government for their support. In 1938 the num- 
ber of people employed in the mills was almost exactly the same 
as it was a century ago. Meanwhile, the population dependent 
upon those twelve thousand workers had quintupled. 

Miss Parker proposed to portray this situation, to analyze the 
environmental factors that brought it about, and to discuss the 
prospects of its improvement in the future. Within the limits she 
sets for herself, she has succeeded admirably. The problem is 
clearly stated. She traces its growth with an array of historical 
facts, every one fully documented. In discussing the present and 
the future she uses as a starting point data and opinions gleaned 
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from a truly immense amount of personal investigation. These 
she weighs one by one, and soberly interprets. To complete the 
picture she has included an excellent set of maps, providing 
information which is not readily accessible, and a series of useful 
statistical tables dealing with local manufacturing in all its 
phases. Certainly Miss Parker has achieved a compact handbook 
presenting in convenient form all the important information 
relevant to the history and prospects of Lowell. Her work will be 
invaluable to any student of that subject. 

These very virtues, however, limit the scope of the book. A 
Ph.D. thesis such as this necessarily deals primarily with provable 
statements, and the author’s major effort must be to establish 
facts. Inevitably, therefore, Miss Parker is forced into a descrip- 
tive rather than a fully analytical treatment of Lowell itself. 
Inevitably, it would not have been appropriate for her to discuss 
adequately here the regional and national background against 
which the history of such a mill town must be understood. She 
is forced to omit the intense drama that lies so close behind the 
statistical chronicle. Accordingly, her story gives one little concep- 
tion of the way that individual decisions on the one hand, and 
impersonal trends on the other have precisely determined the 
shape and character of the city at every stage in its evolution. It 
is even more difficult for the reader to guess the manner in which 
these forces will continue to mould the form of the community. 

Now the unique feature of the history of Lowell is just the 
way in which it illustrates this causal relation of decisions and 
trends to shape and character. Thanks to a wealth of secondary 
analyses and of documentary evidence of all sorts, thanks to the 
simplicity of the economic and social structure, one can discern 
with exceptional clarity the interplay of factors that has dictated 
every major event in the history of the city. For example, the 
original form of the community was the result of a Utopian 
social conception visualized in an architectural framework that 
derived from the American folk tradition. These ideal factors 
were then adjusted to a specific site, of which only a limited 
portion could be purchased, and on which certain man-made 
improvements had to be retained. The individuals responsible 
for the ideal conception, the individuals who adapted it to the 
given circumstances, are well known, and their personal biases 
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can be determined. Later on, one can see just how the physical 
form of the settlement was warped by the real estate policies of 
certain landholders, how the expansion of the city was impelled 
by the appalling overcrowding of the central slums, how the 
direction taken by this expansion was canalized by the location 
of the system of communications, and impeded by the difficulties 
of annexing territory. And one can perceive similar forces under- 
lying the social evolution. As a geographer, Miss Parker lays 
some stress upon the topography of the site, but in her descrip- 
tion of the evolution of the contemporary pattern of Lowell, she 
does not give an adequate discussion of any of these conflicting 
influences. 

But while it might be illuminating—and it would certainly be 
fascinating—to study the history of the city in a fashion such as is 
suggested above, the great need is to analyze the settlement of 
today in this manner. It is absolutely essential to consider Low- 
ell’s present condition against a broad but detailed background, 
if we are to gain from a study of the city any insight that will aid 
in the solution of contemporary problems. It is not enough, as 
Miss Parker has so carefully done, to analyze the reasons why the 
cotton industry left, or why the woolen industry remained and 
prospered, and to argue whether it, too, will go south. On the 
economic front Lowell has been defeated, and there is little point 
in debating the wisdom of its rear-guard actions. The challenging 
task is ihe planning of a counter-offensive. 

Any study of the general urban evolution in America indicates 
that cities such as Lowell are no longer, as they were in the nine- 
teenth century, self-sufficient communities making their individ- 
ual way in a laissez faire national economy. The automobile has 
changed that. The future of Lowell is as a specialized member of 
a regional economy, as an industrial satellite of Boston. The hope 
of Lowell is to win for itself an important place within this re- 
gional economy. The true competitors of Lowell are not the tex- 
tile towns of the Carolinas, but Manchester, Nashua, Lawrence, 
Haverhill, Lynn, Fall River, and New Bedford. There is a group 
of cities almost equally “broke,” a galaxy of manufacturing cen- 
ters, each one of which is fighting for a large piece of the same 
small cake. The success of Lowell will not depend on the cost 
of its power, the abundance of its labor, its accessibility to raw 
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materials and to markets, for in these factors it has no advan- 
tage over its rivals. Its success will depend upon the intelligence 
of its policies and the rapidity with which it comprehends the 
position to which it is destined. 

Although Miss Parker has avoided fundamental problems such 
as these, it is evident from her ample bibliography and from 
various statements throughout the book that she is thoroughly 
familiar with the material on other major cities of New England. 
She has confined herself to lesser issues apparently not so much 
by choice, but because of the nature of the thesis form. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that she will now proceed to an analysis of the 
basic difficulties confronting all the manufacturing cities of cen- 
tral New England. Her gift for clear perception of problems, 
her capacity for patient and meticulous research, and above all 
her ability to assess justly conflicting contemporary evidence 
—these qualities, applied in such a field, cannot fail to produce 
important results. 

Joun Coo.ince. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Minority Report. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1940. Pp. x, 346. $2.75.) 


Among the many things cussed and discussed by Mr. DeVoto 
in this volume of “literary journalism” from Harper's Magazine 
and The Saturday Review of Literature is the subject of book- 
reviewing. On one page, criticism is “the vaguest and most point- 
less of literary pursuits.” On another, it is “an intelligent job, 
and in the public interest. When you review a book you write 
about a thing [italics his], and you write about it for the informa- 
tion of others. You undertake to find out what it says... then you 
undertake to pass judgment on it—whether its allegations of fact 
are supportable, how valid or how fallacious its ideas are, what 
relation it has to other books and to human experience, human 
behavior, and human dream. That is not an easy job; it calls 
for intelligence, for a sound knowledge of your subject, and 
for the kind of integrity that refuses to use loaded dice.” Apply- 
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ing this advice to Minority Report, he might have added, is 
harder still. For the author says his aggressive say concerning so 
many of the events and publications of the last five years that 
almost the only centralizing influence in it is his own exuberant, 
quarrelsome, dogmatically sceptical personality. 

On the loud-language, sham-deflating side, Mr. DeVoto stands 
in danger of inheriting the mantle of the aging Mr. H. L. Men- 
cken, from whom he seems to have learned the trick of abusing 
absolutes so vociferously in the name of pluralism, relativism, 
and empiricism that no one will notice one’s own absolute preju- 
dices—although Mr. Mencken frankly entitled his books Preju- 
dices, and not Minority Report. On the red-baiting, professor- 
reproving flank, however, Mr. DeVoto has more than a casual 
title to the toga of the late Stuart Sherman, who showed how a 
schoolmaster could retire from teaching and set himself up as a 
super-schoolmaster loftily correcting the errors of astigmatic 
Ph.D’s. As a teacher turned academic boob-bumper, Mr. DeVoto 
can be very funny indeed; and as a destructive critic of lily-fin- 
gered idealists and windy utopians he is superbly effective. He 
tries very hard, however, to make every line a “punch” line, 
missing a good deal of the time, and yet scoring a knock-down 
when he does connect, as for example: “And so by 1936 the gen- 
eration [of the twenties] has arrived at the position from which 
Robert Frost started in 1913.” 

In spite of some bold words here and there on subjects con- 
nected with sex, no one need be fooled by the book’s title into 
thinking that Mr. DeVoto’s opinions differ widely, on the whole, 
from those of the majority of literate, middle-class American 
readers. The majority at whom he aims his haymakers is the 
articulate critical majority whose position is left of center and 
whose capital is New York City. Bostonians may feel that Mr. 
DeVoto’s chastening farewell “to the Athenaeum’s calf-bound 
eighteenth-century books and the hide-bound eighteenth century 
people who read them” is on the harsh side, but they need only 
to read on for a few pages to be consoled by the author’s even 
more devastating respects to the place “where the applied ingenu- 
ity of mankind has striven to outdo the hideousness of the rat 
hole and has succeeded”—New York. So it goes for all the book’s 
lively length,—now smug, now charming, now irritating, now 
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admirable, now illuminating, now provincial, now inconsistent, 
now penetrating, and consequently never continuously dull. Per- 
haps it is no accident that the book’s best pages on New England 
describe the personally-experienced impact of the 1938 hurricane. 
How the hurricane itself felt, Mr. DeVoto, if anyone, should 
know. 


Harowtp A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


Post-marked Vermont and California, 1862-1864. Edited by Fanny 
Smith Spurling, with drawings by Rollin C. Ayres. (Rutland, 
Vermont: The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc. Pp. 202. 
$2.00.) 


America’s most migratory blood runs in the veins of Vermont- 
ers. Clothed in their linsey-woolsey virtues, by 1860 half of the 
State’s native-born had found homes in other parts of the coun- 
try. Post-marked Vermont and California is the adventures of one 
bean-pole-built Yankee (six feet plus, a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds minus) seeking his fortune in California. Rollin Smith, 
revealed in letters back home to Pittsford, is an almost perfect 
test case for the recently published study by Lewis D. Stilwell of 
Dartmouth, Migration From Vermont. Professor Stilwell, sum- 
ming up the general character of the Vermont emigrant, endows 
him with an infinite capacity for work, an acquisitive taste for 
money, and faith in machinery, education, Sunday Schools, and 
reforms of any description, with politics as a minor obsession. 
Smith scores on practically every count. In Comptonville he runs 
a notion store, handles the post office, and is up betimes to cover 
his pony express route. When the Nevada itch strikes a good share 
of the community, Smith stands pat, buys out his partner, and 
eventually sells his business at a good profit. In the meantime, 
he has taught school, dabbled in politics, organized a choir, and 
decried the California Copperheads. As for his interest in me- 
chanics, here is a sentence describing hydraulic mining: “It is a 
beautiful sight to see a man holding a pipe that throws a stream 
of water against a bank of gravel with such force as to turn over 
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cobble stones which weigh over two hundred pounds.” All of 
Smith’s letters home are down-to-earth. In the effort to amuse his 
family he does not overlook the smallest detail of his activity, a 
fact to gratify anyone interested in California life during the 
Civil War. 

The folks back home are also heard from in Post-marked Ver- 
mont and California. Rollin’s father, Orlin, faithfully narrates 
the goings-on around Pittsford. There is an amusing interchange 
of admonitions between father and son against gold fever on the 
one hand, and sheep fever, recurrent in Vermont, on the other. 
Both men have an abundance of dry Yankee wit. Regarding the 
sheep business, the elder Smith says: “I sold ten of the poorest 
of my flock last week for 3 dollars a head to Ellick Parmlee. He 
sold them for four a piece before he got home, and the man that 
had them was offered 5 a head before he got to Brandon, and the 
Devil take the hind-most,” later concluding that he was “not 
verry shrewd in traid.” Rollin, however, did not confine himself 
to writing to the family. In the book are a series of ever warmer 
letters to Miss Addie Wheaton of Madison, Connecticut. This 
courtship by mail is probably the impetus which brought Rollin 
Smith back to a long life in the shadow of the Green Mountains. 
Ending on such a happy note, the letters have almost the ring of 
fiction. All in all, both California and Vermont historians are 
fortunate that they were preserved and made public by Miss 
Spurling. 

Cuarwes E. Tutte, Jr. 
Rutland, Vermont. 


New York: A Guide to the Empire State. American Guide Series. 
Sponsored by the New York State Historical Association. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1940. Pp. xxxi, 782. Illustrated. 
$3.00.) 


A geographical fact which has received less attention than it 
perhaps deserves is that the entire western boundary of New 
England is formed by a single state, New York. Indeed, it is al- 
most as if New England were geologically severed from the rest 
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of the country by the Champlain-Hudson system of geological 
faults. For better or for worse, New York is New England's sole 
neighbor-state. And should any Yankees desire to get acquainted 
with the domain of the Yorkers after all these years, one could 
hardly recommend a better introduction to upstate (not metro- 
politan) New York than this crammed and bulky guide. They will 
find recurring references, not all of them concerned with land 
disputes, to those of their forbears who, “intent on carving out 
of the wilderness a new Yankee domain,” overleapt the old fron- 
tier of the Berkshires to found many of the settlements of the 
Mohawk and Cherry Valleys. They may even be surprised to 
learn that the epidemic of reform movements in central and 
western New York in the last years of the eighteenth and the 
first half of the nineteenth century is probably traceable to those 
emigrants, and explainable “as the release under semi-frontier 
conditions of the emotional tension caused by the inwardness 
and repression of New England theology.” Among the cult 
leaders were Jemima Wilkinson, of Rhode Island, the “Public 
Universal Friend” who established her short-lived “Jerusalem” 
near Penn Yan (half Pennsylvanian, half Yankee) in 1789; John 
Humphrey Noyes of the Oneida Community and William Miller 
of Millerite fame, both of whom came from Vermont; and 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, whose farmer father also 
hailed from the Green Mountain State. Most of these New York 
Yankees, as President Dixon Ryan Fox points out in his enter- 
taining chapter on “The New York Countryside,” came from up- 
country New England, where neither orthodoxy nor later liberal- 
ism was conspicuously strong, a fact which may account for the 
paucity of Congregational and Unitarian churches in their new 
towns and villages. Along with their enlivening influence in 
social and religious matters, it appears that the migrating New 
Englanders are also to be credited (says the chapter on sports) 
with a dampening effect upon the innocent pleasures of the 
Yorkers of Dutch and German descent. 

Some readers may view with a sceptical eye the boastfulness of 
the slogan “The State That Has Everything,” and the lament 
that New York is not appreciated because it does not specialize 
in green hills or in quaint little harbors or in any single brand 
of charm. Yet New York has more than Niagara Falls, Saratoga, 
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the Hudson, the Catskills, and the Adirondacks by way of scen- 
ery; and it is “drenched with history,” including the sites of 
ninety-two out of the 308 battles and engagements of the Revolu- 
tion. Like the rest of the guides of the excellent Writers’ Project 
series, this one suffers from trying to be a good armchair travel 
book at the same time that it is a super-Baedeker and a reference 
volume. The wonder is, that after repeated excisions to reduce 
it to less than 800 pages, it does all three things so well. There 
is a superb chapter on New York architecture, and all the illustra- 
tions are both alive and helpful. 


Harovp A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860. By Herbert Ross 
Brown. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press. 
1940. Pp. x, 407. $3.00.) 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century the first American 
novels appeared as admitted imitations of Richardson, Sterne, 
and their less happy followers. Not daring to face the prejudices 
of a self-consciously virtuous public, the novels were inevitably 
capped with a pretty moral. Mrs. Rowson, Mrs. Foster, and 
others earnestly argued that their tales of seduction served for 
the edification and horrification of tender American virgins. 
This didacticism, sanctioned by Richardson and Sterne and made 
palatable by a coating of sentimentalism, proved acceptable to - 
a hungry public. Written mostly by women and read by women, 
the sentimental novel fell readily into the pattern it was to hold 
throughout the rest of American literary history. 

In The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860, Mr. Brown 
tells with humor and spice of the sources and the borrowings, 
and of the final pattern into which the sentimental novel hard- 
ened—if one can apply such a term to such flaccid creations. 
Basic to the pattern was the belief in the fundamental goodness 
of man and in the fundamental justice of a world in which seduc- 
tion was inevitably repaid by death or yet worse earthly torments. 
Imbued with fine high ideals, the heroes and wronged heroines 
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suffer through ceaseless tears, with a faint on every other page, 
enlarged hearts threatening to burst each moment, until suddenly 
and magically our suspense is relieved in the final, happy ending. 
A continuous use of the stock response, a patent moral and a 
worldly justice, and a refusal to admit the realities of existence 
are essential to this sentimental pattern. 

Mr. Brown explains admirably the reasons for the prevalence 
of this type, and traces its varied aspects down to the Civil War. 
We can easily fill in names for a further continuation—from E. P. 
Roe through Harold Bell Wright to Faith Baldwin and Lloyd 
Douglass, all authors of the kind of book to which one of Howells’ 
characters gave the title, “Slop, Silly Slop.” Beneath changes of 
plot and technique, the pattern has remained essentially the 
same. It scarcely behooves us, today, to take a too supercilious 
attitude toward purveyors of that brand of silly slop. More fruit- 
ful would be an attempt to see what all this reveals of the public 
mind, what can be learned of changes of popular thought and 
action, what are the relations between these sentimental and the 
more respectable contemporaneous novels, which frequently 
contained many of the same elements. 

The basic pattern established, Mr. Brown turns in his second 
section to what he calls “The Sentimental Years.” Why these 
years should be considered any more sentimental than years before 
or following is not made clear. True, the heroines were as cloying, 
the heroes as spotless, and tears flowed as freely. True too, the 
novels were, if possible, more didactic and the moral more 
egregious. Mr. Brown considers for the most part the “reform” 
novels of the period. These, he points out, followed for the most 
part the same pattern. A few new elements—the success motif, 
a greater stressing of the get-ahead philosophy, and at times a 
rather perfervid defense of the status quo—are apt to characterize 
even the ostensibly “reform” novels. The emphasis is on per- 
fectibility, always from an entirely optimistic and individualistic 
point of view. As always—and this is true of other phases of the 
reform movement also—the convenient compromise and a shying 
away from experience mark the sentimental novel at this time. 

As an anthology of amusing, sometimes even hilarious, quota- 
tions, this book is excellent. As a reference work for problems 
concerning the popular mind of the period, both social and lit- 
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erary historians will be glad to turn to it. Many questions arise 
that are not answered here and will have to wait for further 
correlation with other material. But in the meantime, this is 
exceedingly important spadework, very usable and at the same 
time extremely readable. 

Joun LypENnBERc. 
Harvard University. 


Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century: His Relation to 

~ American Critical Thought and His Influence. By Julia Power. 
(Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska Studies. Volume 
xi, No. 2. 1940. Pp. viii, 225. $1.50.) 


Emerson in his Journal for November 28, 1839, makes this 
arresting comment: 


Shelley is never a poet. His mind is uniformly imitative; all 
his poems composite. A fine English scholar he is, with taste, ear, 
and memory; but imagination, the original authentic fire of 
the bard he has not. He is clearly modern, and shares with Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Byron and Hemans, the feeling of the 
infinite which so labors for expression in their different genius. 
But all his lines are arbitrary, not necessary, and therefore, though 
evidently a devout and brave man, I can never read his verses. 


Elsewhere Emerson repeats much the same criticism, for though 
he sought to enjoy Shelley's poetry, he was unsuccessful. The fail- 
ure was due not to moral prejudice, the cause of much of the 
early misapprehension of Shelley, nor wholly to different poetic 
ideals, but, it would seem, to Emerson’s blindness to Shelley's 
Platonism, to a pantheism and transcendentalism so akin to his 
own that Emerson must have enjoyed it had he understood it. 

Responses of other New England writers to Shelley's poetry 
were various. Bronson Alcott evidently disapproved and scarcely 
mentions Shelley. Margaret Fuller, on the other hand, was early 
an admirer of Shelley and his work, and in her published criticism 
declared that in “fertility of fancy” and in “sympathy with Na- 
ture” Shelley surpassed all contemporary poets including Words- 
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worth. Other admirers there were also, Motley and Hawthorne 
among them. The New England poets Holmes, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, though appreciative of Shelley's poetic gifts, seem not to 
have been much influenced by him. Whittier harshly denounced 
him on moral grounds. 

It was the moral and religious issue which, in New England as 
in England, delayed the appreciation of Shelley. Shelley, the 
alleged atheist who condemned the institution of marriage, was 
not a poet to be approved by those who considered moral edifi- 
cation the chief purpose of poetry, unless, indeed, they were able 
better to discriminate between morality and convention than 
were many of the early nineteenth-century American writers and 
critics, most of whom were as commendably virtuous in print as 
the smug Gifford, the respectable critical assassin of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

Not all American judgments of Shelley were, however, bigoted 
and self-righteous. Miss Power has discovered a considerable 
body of Shelleyan criticism both appreciative and, in some in- 
stances, discriminating, in periodicals published in Philadelphia 
and New York. Her compilation illumines the history of Ameri- 
can literary taste, its regional differences, and the distortions 
due to religious and political bias. Also, she offers considerable 
evidence of Shelley's direct stylistic influence upon American 
poetry, especially upon that of Poe, who acquired his technical 
skill by imitating Shelley and who in his esthetic theory borrowed 
much, and without acknowledgment, from the Defense of Poetry. 

Altogether American criticism of Shelley appears, decade by 
decade, to compare favorably with English criticism. Shelley early 
found admirers and imitators in the United States. His influence 
on American lyrical verse was pronounced. If his deeper intellec- 
tual qualities and his importance as thinker no less than as poet 
were little appreciated and understood, American criticism in 
this respect was no more laggard than English criticism. In both 
England and the United States, the early misrepresentation of 
Shelley, the conception of him as no more than a febrile feminine 
creature, all nerves, excitability, and emotion, has been a long 
time dying and is indeed not yet wholly extinct. 


Cari H. Graso. 
University of Chicago. 
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Stockbridge, 1739-1939: A Chronicle. By Sarah Cabot Sedgwick 
and Christina Sedgwick Marquand. Foreword by Rachel Field. 
[Great Barrington: The Berkshire Courier.] 1939. Pp. xxii, 304. 
Copies obtainable from Bicentennial Book Committee, Stock- 
bridge. $2.75.) 


New England town life develops in some women a witty shrewd- 
ness, clarity of vision, and frankness of expression which makes 
them a terror to those whom they dislike and a never-ending joy 
to their friends. In differences with such, at the moment when 
you are congratulating yourself that you have ducked a crushing 
saber blow, you find yourself neatly pinked by a rapier. If you had 
ancestors in Stockbridge it would be better to have your sense 
of humor ready for use when you pick up this volume. Not that 
the authors are debunkers or are in the least interested in the 
seamy side of life; they have simply refused to pull their punches 
and have described the furious moments (which are common in 
any New England town) with genial impartiality and smarting 
frankness. The Indians who are so important in this volume are 
treated with sympathy but no romance; they are dirty, lazy, and 
“animal-eyed,” as well as wronged. There is no effort to glorify 
the deeds of patriot mobs or to gloss over the treatment of the 
Tories. The style of the text is not far behind that of the charm- 
ing foreword by Rachel Field, and the organization of the ma- 
terial is admirable. ; 

The subtitle, ““A Chronicle,” is inaccurate: this book is a sketch 
which gives a much more vivid impression of Stockbridge than 
any other type of history could do, and as such is free from. 
unessential detail. Town histories are used almost entirely as 
works of reference, but not one person in ten who consults this 
as such will find in it the information which he seeks. The quota- 
tions from the records, the lists of schoolmasters and selectmen, 
and the genealogical data for which people turn to town his- 
tories are entirely lacking. It is downright irritating to have an 
important character identified only as a “dusty old parson.” The 
index is poor, and the generalized bibliographies for the separate 
chapters are more assuring than useful. The reviewer spent half a 
day trying to find the source of one quotation, and failed. When 
a book is controversial both because of its subject and the humor 
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of the authors, and rests partly on rarely used manuscript collec- 
tions, to one of which (the R. H. W. Dwight papers) other schol- 
ars have not been able to obtain access, it would certainly be 
worth while to give some exact references. The authors so freely 
damn the Williams-Dwight faction that one wishes to know why 
some of the volumes in the State Archives containing relevant 
material are given as authorities and more important ones ig- 
nored. One wonders if the authors would have been quite so sure 
of the rights and wrongs of this famous controversy if they had 
consulted the Israel Williams and the Benjamin Colman manu- 
scripts at the Massachusetts Historical Society Library, and the 
Jonathan Edwards manuscripts at Yalc and Andover-Newton. 
The reviewer has done so and, while still unconvinced, has found 
nothing to refute the stand taken by the authors. 

The faults of this volume arise from the fact that little Stock- 
bridge, which has never had a good history, has been concerned 
in movements of such general importance that its historians must 
go much further afield than anyone can be reasonably expected 
to do. The first period is bound up with the famous Indian mis- 
sion and Jonathan Edwards. The miserable failure of the mission 
under the control of the Williamses and Dwights contrasts piti- 
fully and instructively with the success of the Mayhew dynasty 
at the other end of the province. Perhaps the surest proof that 
the fault was in the leadership lies in the fact that the broken 
and exiled Indians after their third removal, to New Stockbridge 
in Wisconsin, set up on the banks of the Fox River the Puritan 
Sabbath and church, complete with tythingmen and all. 

In the second generation, Shays’s Rebellion swirled through the 
streets of Stockbridge, making it the local center of disturbance 
in the world-wide social storm which was to shake down crowns 
in Europe. From this point the book contains many delightful 
anecdotes from the treasury of local family memory. Typical is 
the story of the little boy of Parson West's congregation who 
fended evil spirits from him as he went for the cows on dark 
evenings by murmuring the charm, “Old Dr. West. Old Dr. West.” 
No statistics could provide better social history than that sort of 
story. In the third period of Stockbridge such characters as Fanny 
Kemble and Harriet Martineau walk the streets and mingle with 
the family of the authors in intimate friendship. The importance 
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of the book lies more in these threads of national history in its 
fabric than in its function as a town record. 

Since this volume has already seen two printings, it might be 
worth while to point out a few minor errors to be corrected in a 
third. Benjamin Colman’s Brattle Street was in Boston, not 
Cambridge (26). Governor Belcher was not recalled because 
Massachusetts resented his handling of the New Hampshire boun- 
dary controversy (37). The portrait labeled “John Sergeant” and 
inserted in the sketch of the first missionary of that name (1710- 
1749) shows a costume and haircut which could hardly be earlier 
than 1800. Possibly the picture represents John Sergeant, Jr. 
(1747-1824), but it appears to be too modern for even him. The 
statement that “Mr. Samuel Hopkins’s Historical Memoirs Relat- 
ing to the Housatonic Indians (1753) gives the first known ac- 
count of the making of maple syrup” (284) is of course inac- 
curate; besides many earlier brief accounts there is an excellent 
article on the subject in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society of London for 1720. 

Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON. 
American Antiquarian Society. 


History of Stratford, Connecticut, 1639-1939. By William Howard 
Wilcoxson. Published under the Auspices of the Stratford Ter- 
centenary Commission. (Bridgeport: Brewer-Borg Corpora- 
tion. 1939. Pp. xvi, 826. Obtainable from Town Clerk’s Office, 
Stratford. $4.50.) y 


The presence of earlier histories of Stratford on the shelves 
should not lull any librarian into feeling that he can safely 
economize by not buying this volume, for it contains corrections 
of earlier accounts, a wealth of material drawn from unpub- 
lished manuscripts, and an excellent reconstruction of the period 
before the beginning of the town records in 1650 and the church 
records in 1675. The maps showing early land-holdings, lists 
such as that of the trainband officers from 1672 to the Revolu- 
tion, and biographical notes on.all of the early settlers, will make 
the volume a rich mine for the genealogist. There are two hun- 
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dred photographs, many of them of the old houses in which the 
town is so rich. Descriptions and architectural biographies ac- 
company many of the pictures of houses. Other good features 
are a review of the facts behind the tradition of the execution 
of Goody Bassett for witchcraft, an account of the famous Strat- 
ford poltergeist, and a history of St. John’s Lodge of Masons, 
which was founded in 1766. Most of the book has to do with the 
colonial period; the last fifty years are crowded into twenty pages. 

One of the author’s practices which we hope will not spread 
to other local histories is the division of the text into short sec- 
tions headed by such newspaperese captions as “Captain In- 
censed.” The only serious error to catch the reviewer's eye was 
the statement (664) that in Revolutionary times “lawful money” 
meant English sterling. There are places where a little more ex- 
plicit information would be useful; it would be interesting to 
know when a Stratford man could kill a slave woman with a pitch- 
fork and not be called to account. The one great fault of the 
book is an index so brief as to be almost useless, a failure all the 
more serious because of the somewhat haphazard chronological 
arrangement and the unpredictable division into topics. An al- 
lotment of six pages for an index and thirty-two pages for an 
“Honorary List of Living Descendants of Stratford’s Early Set- 
tlers” is certainly curious emphasis. 

CuirForD K. SHIPTON. 

American Antiquarian Society. 


Barnstable: Three Centuries of a Cape Cod Town. By Donald G. 
Trayser and others. Maps by James F. McLaughlin. Sketches by 
Vernon Coleman. Illustrated with Photographs. (Hyannis: 
F. B. & F. P. Goss. 1939. Pp. xiv, 500. $4.50.) 


The fact that Barnstable has not had a town history has al- 
ways been a crying shame and a most insinuating lack, for in 
general the more orthodox a town in the seventeenth century, 
the better the history written about it in the last three genera- 
tions. The idea has been getting around that Barnstable simply 
didn’t have a cultural heritage—was one of those Quaker or 
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Baptist settlements which never saw the light. Besides being dis- 
creditable, the situation was annoying, for Barnstable was the 
third largest town in area in the State, so large that while its 
villages on the north side of the Cape were exporting corn to 
Boston, those on the south side were importing it from Connecti- 
cut for their own consumption. It will be news to many a summer 
visitor that West Barnstable, Hyannis, Centerville, Osterville, 
Marstons Mills, and Cotuit are not towns, but precincts of the 
town of Barnstable. Hitherto, when our biographical or histori- 
cal quarry succeeded in slipping into this area, there has been 
nothing to do but give him up and go home. 

Mr. Donald G. Trayser, editor of the Barnstable Patriot, seeing 
the tercentenary of the town in the offing, rounded up a very 
capable group of contributors to produce a volume which would 
have taken a single antiquarian a lifetime of labor. The Hyannis 
printer, his tongue in his cheek, announces with the air of a 
limited-edition faddist that the type has been distributed, which 
is quite true, for there isn’t enough type in the shop to set more 
than one section at a time. In spite of this and of Mr. Trayser’s 
jokes about the “audible senility” of the press, the book is well 
made. The typographical error which almost always appears on 
the first page of such works of love has been put off to page two. 
Mr. Coleman’s sketches are charming, the collection of photo- 
graphs is very interesting, and the format is a credit to all con- 
cerned. The plan of cooperative authorship has werked out 
surprisingly well. The least satisfactory sections are the early 
ones, in which the difficulty has been lack of space for the 
hundreds of people and the many enterprises in such a large 
and old township. Instead of skimming off the cream to make a 
light historical collation, the authors serve solid chunks of records 
well garnished with relevant detail. The result is not light read- 
ing, but it is free from the faults likely to crop up in volumes 
which contain more generalization and interpretation. This pack- 
ing in of facts, the long lists of town officers and mariners, and 
the regular use of full names and exact dates, make the book a 
mine of information. . 

In spite of this technique, there are long sections which will 
be read with pleasure by many people who have no special in- 
terest in Barnstable. Chapters like those on whaling, on women 
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who went to sea, and on the Northwest and China trade, are 
well worth anyone’s reading. Sections such as that on the Boston 
packet service are useful economic history. The amount of re- 
search done on some chapters is amazing. There is much material, 
such as Mr. Nathaniel B. H. Parker's recollections of coasting 
captains, which no amount of research in another generation 
could recover. The sketch of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw is the 
best of several good ones. The account of the local patron saint, 
James Otis the Patriot, follows the lines laid down by Sam 
Adams's propaganda agency. The fact that the author of it care- 
fully states that he is quoting eulogies of Saint James written long 
after 1775 suggests that he knows that the eulogists (particularly 
John Adams) held very different views before the idea of canon- 
izing the Horst Wessell of the American Revolution occurred to 
the radicals. 
Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON. 

American Antiquarian Society. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


PROVIDENCE, RHopE IsLAND 
JANUARY 15, 1941 
The Editors of the New England Quarterly: 

Although book reviewers are persons sui generis who should 
have license for frank expression of their opinions, I wish to 
challenge Mr. Edmund S. Morgan's review of Brockunier’s The 
Irrepressible Democrat: Roger Williams, in the December issue 
of the New England Quarterly. As a student of Rhode Island 
history, familiar with Williams's career, I believe that Professor 
Brockunier received something less than justice in Mr. Morgan’s 
review. Not to let this question of mine degenerate into a conflict 
of opinion, I shall confine my remarks to one of the reviewer's 
basic charges which is demonstrably untrue. 

Mr. Morgan asserts that in Brockunier’s book “democracy re- 
mains undefined,” and that the author “never indicates exactly 
what he means by that term.” As a matter of record, Professor 
Brockunier clearly implies throughout his book both what he 
means by democracy and what democracy meant to Roger Wil- 
liams. To bring up a minor example first, consider the statement 
on page 101: “He proposed to the settlers three objectives cher- 
ished to this day as the essence of free government; he proposed 
nothing less than a lowering of class barriers to economic oppor- 
tunity, a guarantee of civil liberties including freedom of wor- 
ship, and the preservation of liberty and opportunity through 
popular organs for majority rule.” Similar or complementary. 
statements are made on pages vi, Vii, 33, 50, 54, 55, 62, 78, 102, 
106, 116, 150, 151, 164, 206, and 252. Most important of all, Pro- 
fessor Brockunier devotes nearly the whole of Chapter 13 and 
part of Chapter 20 to defining the Williams democracy very 
precisely in terms of broad suffrage, a unicameral legislature, 
dependent judiciary, no separation of powers, a flexible organic 
law, no imprisonment for debt, few death penalties, no harsh 
physical punishments, a modern libel law, and other specific 
evidences of a humanistic society. 

I do not wish to enter into a contest with Mr. Morgan on 
whether Professor Brockunier has left us “without any concep- 
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tion of a difference between Williams and a Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat or a nineteenth-century Populist or a modern New Dealer.” 
To have explained fully what democracy meant to Williams's 
spiritual successors would have required several more volumes, 
for a conception like democracy is not an absolute; it exists 
primarily in the minds of men, and acquires reality only through 
each individual's interpretation of the general idea. 


Jarvis M. Morse. 
Brown University. 


A REPLY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
January 26, 1941 

The Editors of the New England Quarterly: 

Mr. Morse’s criticism indicates a confusion in my review which 
I am grateful to him for pointing out. I said that Mr. Brockunier 
failed to show clearly the position of Williams in relation to his 
time, failed to show how far “ahead of his time” he was. To 
succeed in such an endeavor, I said, would require three condi- 
tions: “in the first place, to consider the nature of the society 
from which Williams revolted; secondly, to single out the char- 
acteristics of modern American democracy; and lastly, to ascer- 
tain in what respects he agreed and in what respects he disagreed 
both with that democracy and with Puritanism.” The major part 
of my review was devoted to pointing out the author's deficiencies 
in fulfilling the first condition. In referring to the failure to 
fulfill the second condition I used the words which Mr. Morse 
has quoted: I said that “democracy remains undefined” and that 
the author “never indicates exactly what he means by that term.” 
I should have stated more fully what I meant, namely, that democ- 
racy is not defined in the exact historical terms necessary either 
to judge fairly of Williams in relation to his contemporaries or 
to distinguish him from other persons to whom the word “demo- 
crat” has been generally applied. Mr. Brockunier has called Wil- 
liams a democrat, and he has described Williams’s political activi- 
ties. I can agree with Mr. Morse that this process implies a defini- 
tion of democracy. But it was exactly against such an implication 
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that I was protesting in my review: I do not believe that an ade- 
quate definition of democracy can be made in terms of the 
career of Roger Williams. I heartily agree that democracy is not 
an absolute concept but one to which every man gives his own 
meaning. Precisely for that reason it is important that a his- 
torian who uses the word shall state exactly what he does not 
mean as well as what he does mean by it. For the word is closely 
associated with a variety of ideas and institutions, many of them 
incompatible with one another, many of them meaningless when 
taken out of the context of nineteenth- or twentieth-century 
society. To define the word simply in terms of a seventeenth- 
century New Englander is like defining monarchy in terms of 
George VI. When Roger Williams is called a democrat we auto- 
matically attach to him a host of values and connotations which 
cannot accurately be attached to anyone living in the seventeenth 
century. It is the business of a historian who calls Williams a 
democrat to prevent us from so doing, and the only way in which 
he can prevent us is by indicating exactly what meanings and 
connotations of the word do not apply to Williams. 

If it is objected that this would require several volumes, I 
am ready to agree that the price of using a word like “democracy” 
is a high one. 


EpMUND S. MORGAN. 
Harvard University. 








SHORT NOTICES 





Dictionary of American History. James Truslow Adams, Editor 
in Chief; R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. 5 volumes. Pp. xii, 444; vi, 430; 
vi, 432; Vi, 512; vi, 515. $60.00.) 


The Dictionary of American History is a cooperative enter- 
prise undertaken by Mr. Adams, Mr. Coleman, and a board of 
editors in 1936 and at last brought to successful completion. It 
is in many respects a companion work to the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, and furnishes a quick and easy explication of the 
terms, episodes, slogans, battles, parties, causes, or what not that 
might figure in any discussion of the American past. The articles 
in general are short and precise, so that the student can discover 
at once the essential facts about everything from the A. B. Case 
of 1823, through such matters as the Army, Brook Farm, Cham- 
plain Fires a Shot, Class Struggle, Dohrman’s Grant, Farm Re- 
lief, “Fire when you are ready, Gridley,” the I’m Alone Case, 
Lane vs. Oregon, Oyster River Raid, Pressure Groups, Rip Van 
Winkle, the Soda Fountain, down at last to the Zwaanendael 
Colony. In addition he can find appended to each article the 
essential bibliography. Specialists may quarrel with certain omis- 
sions or inclusions, but in the main the volumes appear to cover 
the field and to have been expertly edited. Certain articles on 
the more general topics, such as “Capitalism,” “Class Struggle,” 
“Socialism,” “Propaganda,” etc., are confined within so brief a 
compass that they will probably prove the least satisfactory. 
Much space is devoted to recent events, especially to the terms 
and actions of the New Deal, and though the editors and writers 
preserve an attitude of detachment, there can occasionally be 
detected an undercurrent of hostility that threatens to disturb 
an otherwise admirable objectivity, especially in the contributions 
of Mr. Adams himself and of Professor William Starr Myers. The 
volumes will be most useful for their array of shorter definitions 
and purely factual statements. They have already become a stan- 
dard work of reference for the study of American history. 

P.M. 
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The First American Novelist? By Gustavus Howard Maynadier. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1940. Pp. 79. $1.25.) 


Mrs. Charlotte Ramsay Lennox, born in New York, published 
in London in 1750 what is probably the first novel with part of 
its action set in America. Can she then be called “the first Ameri- 
can novelist”? Mr. Maynadier here presents all the evidence 
available, giving us a nearly definitive work. Mrs. Lennox’s two 
books, Harriot Stuart and Euphemia, picturing in some detail 
a rough, romantic frontier life near Albany, are summarized 
sufficiently so that few will feel any pressing need to read the 
originals. Her deservedly best-known book, the satirical Female 
Quixote, is discussed and its influence on Jane Austen’s North- 
anger Abbey shown. 

Mrs. Lennox was well known in literary circles of mid-eight- 
eenth-century London; she was on Dr. Johnson's roster of great 
authoresses and was so popular with the men that many promi- 
nent ladies publicly expressed their dislike of her. Many facts of 
her mysterious American youth and even of her London life 
must remain unknown, but Mr. Maynadier straightens out as 
far as possible the legend which Mrs. Lennox tried to build for 
herself. 


J.-L. 


We Who Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant. By Carl 
Wittke. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xx, 547. 
$5.00.) 


Wholesale immigration to America, being a thing of the past, 
has now become a subject for historians as well as for sociolo- 
gists; but the task of telling the story of the incoming millions 
(thirty-six of them since 1790) is full of unsuspected difficulties. 
Obviously one must select, but how? Dean Wittke begins by 
excluding the English and the Negroes, and then dividing the 
fifty-odd remaining nationalities into groups which he handles 
in three periods: the colonial, the old immigration, and the new 
(roughly since 1880). Any thought of geographical treatment is 
thus subordinated to racial and chronological dividing lines. 
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Perhaps because documents are abundant and language barriers 
absent, the author devotes his longest sections to the Germans 
and the Irish. For the latter, early Boston, as he points out, was 
“no paradise”; and yet some Irishmen are “now so thoroughly 
Americanized that they are not averse to joining in denunciations 
of later immigrants whose ideas they consider dangerous to 
American institutions, apparently completely forgetful of the 
treatments their ancestors received 75 or 100 years ago.” As 
Mr. Dooley put it: “As a pilgrim father that missed th’ first 
boats, I must raise me Claryon voice again’ th’ invasion iv this 
fair land be th’ paupers an arnychists iv effete Europe. Ye bet I 
must—because I’m here first....” The author is at his best in 
the chapters on such general topics as the shameful immigrant 
traffic, the hopeful immigrant utopias, and the rich additions 
by immigrants to American culture. But his book, well-docu- 
mented and packed with useful material, never achieves the 
wholeness and grandeur suggested by its title. 
H.A.L. 


Alexis de Tocqueville: a Biographical Essay in Political Science. 
By J. P. Mayer. Translated by M. M. Bozman and C. Hahn. 
(New York: The Viking Press. 1940. Pp. xvii, 233. $3.00.) 


The destruction of critical judgment is perhaps the worst 
ravage of war. Misled by Dr. Mayer’s shadow-boxing with Hitler 
and his capers before Democracy, several reviewers, including 
Mr. Harold Laski, have deserted criticism and have praised this 
essay. It is not praiseworthy. That it is not, is disappointing— 
particularly because Dr. Mayer’s reputation as a student of poli- 
tics and of De Tocqueville is well grounded. 

Perhaps the failure of the essay may be attributed in part to the 
translators. Certainly the book is almost unreadable. Page 48 con- 
tains a fair sample: “On the other hand there is today a decided 
improvement upon the maladministration and corruption in 
municipal affairs which obtained [in the U. S.] in 1901, and with 
which facts Bryce was then able legitimately to counter De 
Tocqueville’s theories.” 

But the major faults are not stylistic. In the first place, too 
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much has been attempted for so small a book: no man could 
give an adequate account of De Tocqueville’s life and ideas in 
190 pages of large type. An essay requires planned selection, 
and that is lacking here. 

For the rest, the text is composed of long quotations and of 
strings of unrelated sentences purporting to be critical observa- 
tions. I find them either trite or unintelligible. The following 
sentences are to be found on pages 55 and 56—they are uncon- 
nected with anything tha: goes before or after. 


Who indeed before De Tocqueville would have undertaken to 
show, in addition to its influence on political affairs, the inter- 
connexion of the democratic order of society with the intellectual, 
emotional, and moral substance of the nation? Machiavelli, 
Bodin, Rousseau, and Montesquieu undoubtedly initiated such 
an enterprise, but none of these four great predecessors of De 
Tocqueville had at his disposal so extensive and sure a knowledge 
of that “logic of the heart” (ordre du coeur) whose precepts had 
been rediscovered by the acute mind of Pascal, and by the deeply 
religious feeling of the Jansenists. 


De Tocqueville deserves a critic who has at his disposal more 
logic of the head. 


R. S. 


The Genesis of Springfield: The Development of the Town. By 
Harry Andrew Wright (Springfield, Massachusetts: Johnson’s 
Bookstore. 1936. Pp. 47. $1.00.) 


Early Springfield and Longmeadow, Massachusetts. With Special 
Reference to Benjamin Cooley, Pioneer. By Harry Andrew 
Wright. Reprint from The Cooley Genealogy by M. E. Cooley. 
(Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Publishing Company, Inc. 
[1940]. Pp. 59. $1.00.) 


These two pamphlets by one of the ablest historical scholars 
of New England were called ‘forth by the fact that the early 
chapters of the standard histories of Springfield have been entire- 
ly vitiated by the progress of scholarship in the past fifty years. 
They are jewels of historical criticism. Besides their importance 
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as local history, they are to be recommended for several interest- 
ing contributions to our knowledge of New England culture. 
For example, the author discovered, by decoding shorthand 
sermon notes, that the first, and very Puritan, minister usually 
preached on such themes as this: “We are in a new country, 
and here we must be happy, for if we are not happy ourselves 
we cannot make others happy.” From other manuscript sources 
he finds evidence of the use of wattle and daub construction for 
a house in 1650, which is much the latest record of it which has 
ever come to our attention. From the shortage of timber in the 
region, he comes to the bold conclusion that “there is today, in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, far more wooded area than 
there was when the Pilgrims landed.” William Pynchon, who is 
treated at length in the first of these pamphlets, is a character 
of far more than local interest. No one can read them without 
realizing the vast field for modern scholarship which will be 
afforded by even those towns which have excellent histories 


written a generation ago. C.K.S 


Charleston Goes to Harvard: The Diary of a Harvard Student of 
1831. Edited by Arthur H. Cole. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1940. Pp. xxii, 108. $1.50.) 


Worcester’s Elements of Geography, Ancient and Modern, pub- 
lished in Boston in 1824, says of Harvard: 


The University in Cambridge is the most ancient, best en- 
dowed, and most extensive literary institution in the United 
States. It comprises 4 departments, one for undergraduates and 
one for students preparing for the professions of theology, law, 
and medicine. There are, including all the departments, 20 pro- 


fessors; and the library, which is the largest in the United States, 
contains about 26,000 volumes. 


Jacob Rhett Motte’s diary gives us an undergraduate picture 
of four months in this Harvard of a hundred years ago. His 
college environment was far less comfortable and complex than 
that of today, but apparently more conducive to contemplation. 
However, his self-appointed role of impartial observer and critic, 
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his laissez-faire attitude, and his irresolution have had their 
counterparts in students of all eras. His diary is greatly enlivened 
by interesting college idioms of the day and by occasional flights 
of humor surprisingly modern in tone. 

The diary is carefully annotated and its introduction contains 
data of local historic importance. I am inclined, however, to 
feel that this entertaining and interesting item of Harvardiana 
can be better appreciated by reading first the diary itself and 
then the editor’s scholarly footnotes and introduction, which 
fill in the background. 

E. W. R., Jr. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1940 
Page 608, line 27, for undertsanding, read understanding. 


Page 665, line 30, for cathecism, read catechism. 
Inside back cover, line 25, for (1979-1936), read (1919-1940). 
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